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THE CANNED GOODS AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD. ges une 


26th WEEK BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1910. 33rd YEAR 


“AMERICAN” 


Cans 


The name ‘‘AMERICAN” | 


as applied to Packers’ 


Cans’ means hi g hest 


quality, greatest capacity, 


widest distribution, best 


service. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
New York 


Baltimore 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Montreal 


HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED HOW SUCCESS IMITATED? 


We are the originators of the one pipe sys. 
tem, which has proven its value to the canning 
industry. As the 20th Century Gas Machine 
is the only one that will make an absolutely 
uniform quality of Gas, regardless of the 
changing consumption, it is the only Machine 
that will operate perfectly with the one pipe 
system. Permit us to demonstrate and prove 
this statement in your factory at our expense. 
The Machine is permitted to be installed in your 
main factory building without affecting insurance 
rate. 


Durable, Reliable, Safe 
Cheapest and Most Efficient Service 


“Buying any but a - 
2oth Century Gas Ma- 
chine to save money, is 
like stopping a clock to 
save time.” The differ- 
ence in service quickly 
overcomes any difference 
in price. 


‘20th Century Gas Machine.” 


THE C.M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


“THE JONES’ | 
LOCK SEAM BODY FORMER “THE JONES” 


WITH SIDE SEAM SOLDERING ATTACHMENT 


Capacity 
50,000 to 60,000 
perfect can 
bodies in 10 
hours 


ROTARY POSITIVE BLOWER 


Write For Prices 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
One Slaysman Lock Seam Body Former with 
Soldering Attachment. 


IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


PATENTED NOV 1909 


THE JONES MACHINE €0,, Factory. Houtipay street, Baltimore, Md. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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Cost Him 
$1000.00 
Mr. W. W. Williams, Rowan Co., N. C. writes Jan. 12, 1910, ‘Would say last season on account of the 
high price you asked for your ‘‘I. X. L.”’ Tomato, I purchased my supply of this ‘Tomato from a_ Philadel- 


phia Seedsman as their price was a little less. I am sure I lost not less than $1000.00 by doing so, there- 
fore I am coming back to you this year the orignators of this Wonderful Tomato.” 


Bolgiano’s “I. L.” Tomato 
Extremely Early - Wonderfully Prolific 


> == 


The World’s Leading Extra Early Tomato $6.00 Lb. Was $15.00 Lb. 
Don’t Be Fooled 
_ Send direct to us, we are the Onginators of “ I. X. L. ” Tomato. 
The only Very Early Tomato, that Canners can Depend Upon 


Tomato Seed, Peas, Beans, Sugar Corn, Beet Seed, Etc. For Canners. 
The Mest Cridcal Trade. BALTIMORE, MD. S. A. 
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Long Liberal Terms 


Reduced Prices 


We have Harvested the Finest Crops of the Very 
Best Tomato Seeds we have ever grown. This A id 
us to make the following Exceptionally Attractive 


Offer. 
“TE 


’ All bills for Tomato Seeds purchased after Jan. 1st. 1910 will be dated March 1st. 2 per cent ro days 
or June 1st. rgro net. We will put the seed up in 14 Lb. % Lb. and | Lb. Packages to suit your con- 


Bolgiano’s ‘‘Greater Baltimore 2.50 Livingston’s Perfection Tomato 
giano’s Extremely Pe Prolific 1. xX. L. 6.00 Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 
igiano’s New C 50 Sparks Earliana 
igiano’s New Queen co 
lgiano’ s Best “BB” fen Ton Tomato 

ingston’ s New ag | Tomato 90c 
ingston’ s Paragon Tomato Mauls Success Toma 
vingston’s Favorite Tomato Living 


Ns — — 


Grown by ROGERS BROS: ( Write For Prices. ) 


4 


Refugee or 1000 to 1 Beans Giant Stringless Valentine Extra Early AlasKa Peas ng Podded Alaska Peas 

Early Red Valentine Beans Hodson Wax Beans Prolific Early Market Peas pounsisel cae a Benty Peas 
HopKins Valentine Beans French Canner Peas om Th 

Extra Early Refugee Beans Pod Improved Sugar Marrow Peas Willige ioe 1a] Early Peas 
Burpee’s Stringless Beans Curries Rust-Proaf Ameer or Claudit Peas 


Beets: Detroit Dark Red, Crosby's Egyptain, Dark Blood Tumip. 
Onion: White Portugal, Yellow Strasburg, Etc. 


‘ 


TOMATO  FPLAN TS 


We annually grow Millions of Thrifty Cold Frame and Fied Grown Tomato Plants, 
all from our own Trustworthy Superior Tomato Seed. Write for our low prices. 


Bolgiano Son 


Light, Pratt & Ellicott Sts. 
Established For 92 Years BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE TRADE. 


FOR 


Cans 


POPE 


“Clean Bright” 
PLATES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 29 BROADWAY. 


Pope Tin Plate Co. 


FOR PUBLICITY SAKE INVESTIGATE 
LANG’S 
HIGH SPEED EXTRA COATED 


NEVERSLIP SOLDER 


HERMETICALLY SEALS—NEVER SQUEALS 
THOUGH MADE FROM NEW PIG METALS 


E. M. LANG CO. 
No. 17 State Street, = NEW YORK 
Factory, = = = PORTI.AND, MAINE | 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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THE TRADE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


OUR LINE. 


‘Process Clock. 


Ayars Universal Capper, 
Ayars Rotary Pea Filler, 
Ayars King Tomato Filler, 
Stevens Tomato Filler, 
Sanitary King Filler, 
Ayars Topper and Wiper, 
Corn Cooker---Filler, 
Hayner Corn Silker, 
Morra! Ear Corn Silker, 
Morral Corn Cutter, 


Power Tomato Scalder and Washer, 
Double Dump Tomato Scalders, 


Kearns Apple Filler, 
Electric Process Clock, 
Process Retorts and Crates, 
Open Top Kettles, 

Power Hoist, 

Chain Hoist, 

Rotary Crane, 


Friction Clutch, 


Seaming Machine, 

Can Tester, 

Peeling Table, 
Exkauster, 

Syruper, 

Test Box, 

Dip Box, 

Cyclone Pulp Machine, 
Ketchup Finishing Machine, 
Carburetter, 

Blower, 

Wagon Trucks. 

Can Marker, 

Can Straightener, 

Can Cleaner, 

Fire Pots, 

Capping Steels, 
Soldering Coppers, 


SEND FOR FULL LINE 
OF CIRCULARS 


Salem, 
New Jersey. 


Guaranteed to cap and tip satisfactorily 100 cans per minute. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


Universal 
Contin- 
uous 


Capper. 


Salem, 
New Jersey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamivron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


King Tomato Filler. 
| 
: Rotary Pea and Bean Fill 
ry an Filler. 


- THE TRADE. 


Early tomatoes bring big prices and they always 
pay. 
Sell the fresh fruits when people want them most. 
When the market demand slackens, put them up in 
the Cannery. 
Grow your tomatoes or urge your growers to do so 
by using 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH. 
They have two layers of glass enclosing an air space 
% inch thick—a transparent blanket! Boards and mats 
are almost eliminated even for such tender plants as 
tomatoes. In zero weather the double glass affords an 
extra protection without which the plants would be lost. 
The Sunlight sash prevents damping off. 
‘These sash are made strongly of Louisiana cypress 
and will last a long life-time. They make the earliest, 
strongest and best plants and have them ready to go into 
the field as soon as the weather permits. Thus they 
enable the grower to get on the market when prices are 
highest and to begin supplying the Cannery before others 
have any fruit at all. 
SUNLIGHT SASH ARE AN INVESTMENT, YIELDING 100 
PER CENT. IN THE FIRST PICKING TO CAPABLE GROWERS. 
Send at once for. our Literature. The CATALOG is of value to 
everyone who grows plants of any kind under glass. And all 
tomato growers receive copies of a special leaflet. It tells what 
you can do with hot beds and cold-frames. Also get our PREPAID 
FREIGHT offer, SAFE DELIVERY guaranteed. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH CO, 
963 E. BROADWAY, = LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Manufacturers of the Strictly High Grade Nickel-Stee! 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. “MARYLAND” AUTOMOBILE. 
MACHINE and BOILER WORKS. 
1917-1919 Aliceanna St. Baltimore, Md. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE. er? 
with at he tet improvements, | “The Sinclair-Scott Co., 


accurately made. 


with, perfect BALTIMORE, MD. 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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6 THE TRADE. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


BUCHANAN, VA. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS’ CANS 


Solder Hemmed Caps. Cases and Supplies 
H. A. LATANE, Sec.’y-Treas. 


With plants located at Buchanan, 


TENNESSEE GAN CO, | OLD DOMINION CAN CO, 


houses at Chattanooga and Troutville, 


OFFICE we are able to take good care of our OFFICE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


customers, South and West. Our 


TROUTVILLE, VA. 


growing business has enabled us to we 


increase our capacity and improve 


F. B. SCHULTZ our facilities from year to year, so C. &. LAYMAN 


that in I910 we can offer cans, as to 
Sales Agent Sales Agent 


quality and quantity and variety, 


equal to any manufacturers in the 


Write Nearest Office for Informa- country. Write Nearest Office for Informa- 


tion and Prices 0. C. HUFFMAN, President tion and Prices 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REGULAR AND SANITARY CANS 


IN ALL STYLES. SIZES AND SHAPES 


Write Nearest Office for Information and Prices ‘4% 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


| 


STANDARD OIL CO’ 


DEODORIZED GASOLINE ts usea by 95 per cont of the CANN- 


ING TRADE. Why? Because it is best and cheapest, and is for 


sale everywhere by Tank Wagon, in Barrels or iron Drums 


Address Our Nearest Tank Station or BALTIMORE OFFICE. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1910. 


Under and by virtue of the power contained in a mortgage 
from ‘‘THE BARNESVILLE CANNING AND FARMERS 
SUPPLY COMPANY OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY,”’ 
a corporation, to Charles G. Griffith and others, dated the 23rd 
day of July, A. D. 1908, and recorded among the Land Records 
of Montgomery County, Maryland, in Liber No. 201, folios 67, 
etc., the undersigned, as attorney to sell, named in said mort- 
gage, will sell at public auction to the highest bidder at the 
Canning Factory on the property hereinafter described on 


SATORDAY, the 26th day of 
February, A. D. 1910, 
at the hour of 11 o’clock, A. M., 


all that piece or parcel of ground situate near Barnesville Station 
on the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
in the county of Montgomery and State of Maryland, containing 


Two and Two Tenths (2.2) 
Acres of Land, 


more or less, it being all the land conveyed by said mortgage. 
‘The improvements consist of a large 


CANNING FACTORY 


erected about the year 1905, and a good frame dwelling house 
of about eight rooms, with necessary outbuildings. 

The factory is equipped with a complete line of modern 
machinery, nearly new and in perfect order. 

This Factory is located in one of the most fertile and highly 
cultivated portions of Montgomery County, and is the only 
Canning Factory in that County. 

TERMS OF SALE: As prescribed by the Mortgage, Cash. 

A deposit of $500 will be required of the purchaser when 
property is knocked down. 

Conveyancing at the cost of the purchaser. 

EDWARD C. PETER, 


Attorney named in the mortgage to sell, 
Rockville, Maryland. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Of the Canned Goods Situation. Market Reports. Conditions 
and Changes. Outlook. j 


Business in the canned goods market during the past 
week has been rather dull—quieter, in fact, than it has been 
for some months. ‘This may be due to the reaction after the 
recent Atlantic City Convention, and the breath that the 
industry is taking after the many matters for consideration 
that were brought up there. Early in the month the amount 
of carload shipments, despite the freezing weather, had at- 
tracted attention because, during such weather; in fact, dur- 
ing February generally, these shipments are usually few and 
far between. So that when all is considered the present con- 
dition of the market may simply be the natural condition 
that is due at this season. 


With respect to the tomato market, the remarks of Mr. 
W. O. Hoffecker, President of the Tri-State Association, be- 
fore the Convention on Wednesday, are well worth serious 
attention. He there showed a condition of the market that 
may be new to the jobbers at least, and to some of the can- 
ners also. He is well posted on conditions relative to canned 
tomatoes, and knows whereof he speaks. With this in mind, 
the figures he gives on the amount of tomatoes on hand, 
and the demand that is certain to develop before next can- 
ning season, make the tomato situation look very bright for 
the holders of good stock. Briefly, he shows that with the 
best consuming months of the whole year ahead of us— 
March, April, May and June, to say nothing of the balance 
of February and July—with a proven average consumption 
during the past three years of more than one million cases 
per month, there are not now on hand 4,000,000 cases of 
tomatoes. He substantiates his statement by the proven 
figures of statistics, both National and State, and in this light 
rightly asks, “Why are the tomato canners throwing away 
their goods?” For it cannot be denied that the remaining 
months before the opening of the next canning season are 
the best consuming months of the year, particularly for to- 
matoes. At this season there are no fresh tomatoes to come 
into competition with the canned article, and in fact no fresh 
vegetables worth speaking of for the housewife to use. Under 
such conditions, the first thing she will think of will be a 
can of tomatoes. This is further enhanced by the fact that 
all articles of food, with the single exception of canned goods— 
and again canned tomatoes especially—are abnormally high 


in price. 


; 
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8 THE TRADE. 


Tomatoes have always been known as the poor man’s 
meat, and they will therefore feel the bulk of the benefit from 
the agitation against the high prices of meats; all of which 
adds to the probability of a heavier than usual demand for 
this article during the coming months. 

It cannot be disputed that the country has consumed an 
average of one million cases of tomatoes per month—these 
figures being based upon the past three years. Under a nor- 
mal, average consumption the entire holdings of all canners 
would be consumed before the new goods can come on the 
market, as there are about five months to be supplied. But 
the consumption will undoubtedly be heavier than usual, and 
there is therefore likely to be a scramble to cover wants be- 
fore very long. This can only spell one thing—higher prices. 

There is only one thing that can break up this calcu- 
lation, and which we can assure you from personal knowl- 
edge is not a serious factor, and that is heavy holdings in 
jobbers’ hands. The jobbers would have to have close onto 
two million cases of tomatoes to prevent the certain advance 
in prices above pointed out—and they have not anything like 
that many. Retailers have been taking the goods more freely 
than for two years past, and the people are buying them. So 
that this feature can be largely disregarded. It looks very 
much indeed as if the market were short over 1,000,000 cases 
of tomatoes to cover actual wants. 


In this market nothing under 65c, can be found, and 
those in a position to hold their goods are demanding from 
67 Yc. to 72¥2c., with some few asking 75c. Anything offered 
under this lowest figure is certain to be of second quality. 
No. 2 standards are quoted at 50c. and No. 10 at $1.85 to 
$2. It is said the market on No. 2 is closely cleaned up, for 
it is & known fact that the pack of this size during the past sea- 
son was short. 

Corn is a little more than holding its own, having scored 
a slight advance during the week. ‘The holdings of corn are 
rapidly diminishng, and as the pile grows smaller the price 
creeps up. Harford County Standard is now quoted at 75c. 
to 77¥%4c.; Evergreen Standard at 80c.; Shoepeg Standard at 
80c.; Extra at 85c., and fancy at 8744c. No. 2 Maine Style 
is quoted at 75c.; with Extra at 80c., and Fancy at 85c. 

Apples remain unchanged and the market is quiet for 
them. 


String beans have been in strong demand on this market 
and quotations are tending higher. No. 2 Standard are quoted 
57¥4c. to 622c., with Retugee quoted here at $1 to $1.10. 

— Peas are expected to take on new life at any moment, 
and have been showing some slight improvement in the de- 
mand though there are no changes in the quotations to note. 
The better grades are not in plentiful supply, and it will not 
be surprising to see advances in this article in the near future, 

The presence of Lent has increased the demand for cove 
oysters, and as a consequence sales have been more numer- 
ous; but there are no changes to record in this market. The 
present style of shipping raw oysters in cans, free from ice, 
so that the oysters are laid down in their full, natural flavor 
and condition, has had a very considerable effect upon the 
sale of cove oysters. It is true, from the same cause, that 
the sales of raw oysters have considerably increased, for the 
people are rapidly learning the real taste of a salt water oys- 
ter, and want more. ‘The severe cold winter we have had 
since Christmas has made the taking of oysters very difficult 
and the prices are therefore higher, with a further advance in 
prospect. 


Aside from these changes there are few to note in the 
quotations. Pig tin seems to be slightly on the increase and 
is now quoted at $33.50 to $33.62, an advance from $32.25 
and $32.50. 

For quotations in particular we refer our readers to the 
regular market pages at the rear of this issue. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


The Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago on Thursday, February 
24th, 1910, at-which meeting the officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. It is hoped a large attendance will be on 
hand, as some interesting matters will be brought before 
the members. Secretary F. F. Wiley stated while in Atlantic 
City that he is anxious that a large number of the members 
be on hand and we promised to remind you. Please be there. 


CHICAGO MARKET. 


. Special Correspondence to ‘‘The Trade’’ 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17, 1910. 


Asparagus Prices Announced.—The various asparagus 
packers have named prices which are given in another para- 
graph in this communication. The prices announced are ex- 
actly equal on all goods, showing concerted action and agree- 
ment, which, however, is the custom on the Pacific Coast on- 
nearly all products—fruits, asparagus, salmon, dried fruits and 
all other products. 

In fact, there is no such thing as independent action as 
to price among manufacturers of the Pacific Coast until after 
the agreed prices are announced. 

Then they all rush around frantically to get the orders 
if they can at the prices. If they cannot do so they cut the 
prices and violate their agreements. Their action in that 
respect is not different from the deportment of wholesale or 
retail grocers or other alleged good people. 

The Convention.—Some who have returned from the con- 
vention at Atlantic City are quoting their experience as quiet, 
but peaceful, and I heard one broker remark that he did not 
intend to go to another canners’ convention where there was 
no machinery exhibit, as there was no life and no soul to such 
a convention. Was he right? 

Canned Goods.—The market is steady and unchanged at 
values previously quoted and without interesting features. 

Maine Corn.—I understand that Burnham & Morrill Co., 
of Maine, will announce their price on Paris corn this week, 
and that it will be no lower than 90c. and no higher than 95c. 
f. o. b. factories in Maine. ‘The brand is, of course, their 
fancy grade. Later, prices announced 92%c. 

Canned Lobster Scarce.—Ones flat and halves flat lobster 
of choice quality as well as quarters flat are going out clean 
this season. All sizes are exceedingly scarce in this market. 

American Sardines.—The supply here has almost disap- 
peared, and key 44s oil in cartons are especially scarce. The 
price on the latter style has advanced to $3.60 a case and 
is crawling up higher daily. A buyer told me that he had 
“rung up” ten wholesale houses today in order to buy five 
cases % oil cartons with key, all he could induce anyone to 
sell him. 

High Cost of Living—A Food Purveyors’ Banquet was 
held here this week at the big new La Salle Hotel. It was 
promoted and organized by the energy and influence of that 
most indefatigable Chicago trade paper man, S. W. Roth, 
editor of The Retailers’ Journal and The Wholesale Grocer. 
It was a great success and brought about a wide difference 
of opinion as to the real cause of the high cost of living. 
Causes assigned were numerous and were as follows: 

Congestion of Population in our cities— 

The Enormous Increase of the Gold Supply— 

The Increase of Land Values and Rents— 

The Power and Greed of the Trusts— 

The Extortion of the Protective Tariff— 

The Waste of Food— 

The Extravagance of the People— 

The Monopoly of Land— 

The Burdens of Unequal Taxation— 

The Curse of Intemperance— 

Automobile Tastes and Bicycle Incomes— 

Wrong Trend of our Educational System— 

Too many people taught to be too Proud to Work— 

The herding of Emigrants in Cities in Destitution and 
many other causes. When all these causes and more had been 
set forth and ably and eloquently described and explained, 
Mr. Erickson and Mr. Goodwin, two able retail grocers, 
and one representative of the wholesale grocers demonstrated 
practically to the satisfaction of those present that the cost 
of living from a Food Purveyor’s viewpoint was no higher, 
and in fact was cheaper than it had been for many years. 
Among the groceries found by the testimony of those pres- 
ent to be much cheaper than they were fifteen years ago 
were coffee, tea, sugar, canned vegetables, canned fruits, prunes, 
raisins and other dried fruits, canned milk, soaps, starch, 
syrups, pickles and a long list of groceries, there being only 
a few exceptions to the rule. 


s 
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These indisputable facts spoiled the fine addresses of 
those who had attempted to explain and apologize in behalf 
of food purveyors and brought the question down to the 
proposition “How to skin a hare; first catch your hare,” and 
left the apologizers no premises to found their far-fetched 
reasoning upon, and the grocers were vindicated from the 
charges of extortion which daily papers have been publish- 
ing against them for some time. ‘The occasion was one re- 
flecting great credit upon its promoter and one which will be 
long and pleasantly remembered. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home.—How can one 
be expected to write about canned goods when most of the 
brokers and many of the buyers have been away to the con- 
vention for a week and there’s “nothing doing.” Next week 
look out for quick action when Johnny comes marching home. 

Asparagus prices announced this week by California pack- 
ers and furnished us by ‘‘Wrangler,’’ are as follows : 


No. 2% SQUARE CANS. WHITE | GREEN 

No. 1 SQUARE CANS. 
MEDIUM TIPS \ 
Under 65 Spears 2.45 2.00 
SMALL TIPS \ 
Over 65 Spears 2 30 1.85 
No.1 TALI, UNGRADED. _ 
No. 3 ROUND SOUP TIPS. I 40 
No, 8 “ce “oe 3.25 


For No. 2% Giant or Colossal Add 25c. per dozen to Mammoth Prices. 

For No. 3 Square Tins Add 75c. per dozen to prices for No. 2% Tins. 

For No. 1 Square Mammoth and Large Tips Add 25c. per dozen to above 
prices for No. 1 Medium Tips. 

All prices F. O. B. Factory Common Shipping Point and subject to change 
without notice. 

Terms: Cash less 1% % as per our regular Asparagus Contract. 


WRANGLER. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


Reported by Special Correspondent. Market Conditions. 
Changes and Outlook. 


LLP LON LLP ON 

NEW YORK, Feb. 17.—Market conditions have changed 
but slightly during the week, though perhaps if one were to 
state the facts in detail he could say that they are somewhat 
better than they were a week ago, in a few of the principal 
lines, at least. Unquestionably the tendency of prices upon 
all canned commodities is upward, though there have been but 
slight advances so far. The attitude of holders has changed 
considerably, however, and the situation promises even fur- 
ther change in the near future. It is quite likely that most 
holders of tomatoes, for example, have determined upon the 
course which they should pursue and which will bring about 
satisfactory advances there. The scarcity of corn has con- 
tributed in some degree to the firm feeling which prevails in 
that, and so one might go through the list, each variety of- 
fering its particular conditions for separate consideration. 
The real thing to be remembered is that there is a firmer 
feeling in all positions and in all yarieties. The effect is, in 
this way, to encourage weak holders and make strong ones 
all the more determined to obtain their prices before allow- 
ing their stock to go. 

Tomatoes.—Following the off week which was due par- 
tially, at least, to the absence of a considerable proportion of 
the larger buyers in Atlantic City, more movement has been 
reported; but the determined attitude of holders to secure 
full outside values for the full standard No. 3s has caused 
a firmer feeling in the market and has, so far as can be 
judged, made the situation stronger. Perhaps actual quota- 
tions are no higher, but there are holders who are asking 
2% @ 5c. higher than théy were two weeks ago and many 
want full 70c. regular f. o. b. for their best stock. Just 
how influential the poor stock is it is impossible to say. 
But while any considerable quantity remains unsold there 


is always danger that it will be thrown upon the market with 
demoralizing effect. Buyers are making more inquiries and 
in some instances have placed moderately liberal orders, but 
the free movement for spring consumption has hardly opened 
yet. Retailers have begun making propositions to whole- 
salers and eventually this will act favorably upon the whole- 
saler and through him the packer. In time the whole in- 
dustry will feel the impetus of the increased demand. In 
futures very little is done. Some offerings are reported, but 
it is difficult to secure accurate data upon which to base a 
conclusion regarding actual transactions. In a general way 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the market is unchanged, 
so far as there is any market and prices are held at former 
range of values. 

Corn.—Supplies are gradually decreasing and the sales 
are made at correspondingly higher prices. While no actual 
advance has been made in most varieties it is steadily becom- 
ing more difficult to buy excepting at full outside values. In 
nearly all instances holders insist upon obtaining asking prices 
for fancy and standard grades. ‘The situation narrows itself 
down to the securing of such lots as are essential to the 
conduct of business. Sometimes buyers are apparently more 
anxious to secure small supplies than large, looking to the 
future to bring down prices or possibly create a reduction 
in values which will make buying easier. New York State 
fancy and standard grades are scarce and are firmly held, 
while little, if any, fancy Maine stock is now obtainable. 
There is no better position in Maine stock of any grade so 
far as fancy grades are concerned, and standards are almost 
cyually as scarce. Southern Maine style is held firmly ac 
quotations, while Western grades are quiet, though firm at 
quotations. In instances the market is said to be even stead- 
ier than it was last week, but in the main similar influences 
govern. Futures are dull, most buyers preferring to await 
the outcome of present movement before they attempt to say 
what shall be done. Some sales have been reported, but ap- 
parently they are too insignificant to really make a market. 


Peas.—In some quarters a shade easier feeling on the 
better grades was reported, but in the main prices which have 
hitherto prevailed have remained unchanged. Holders are 
not urging sales, believing that there will be something of 
importance later. Some talk has been heard of in futures, 
but so far as could be learned there has been no change of 
importance in the situation. Prices are firmly held on stand- 
ard grades and those which are a shade under standard are 
really better holdings than the higher qualities. 

Beans.—The market is substantially as previously report- 
ed, with sales principally in small lots and with holders not 
particularly anxious to secure orders of any magnitude ex- 
cepting at full prices. Buyers are more or less indifferent, 
depending upon -the demand from retailers and the upward 
tendency of prices has been checked to some extent by the 
fact that purchasers are not placing any considerable orders. 

Fruits.—The market shows increased movement, though 
prices remain practically unchanged. Conditions change so 
little from week to week that it is virtually the same mar- 
ket over again. In California fruits it is probable that all 
desirable grades are in the hands of dealers, most first hands 
being entirely sold out. Some grades of peaches are a shade 
higher in price, but in the main there is too little change to 
note. In Southern varieties substantially the same condi- 
tions prevail and holders are not offering any considerable 
quantities. The market is, after all, largely the product of 
the retail trade which is beginning to pick up in some quar- 
ters preparatory to the increased movement for spring. 


California ‘Market. | 


The Situation in the Pacific Coast States, as reviewed by 
our Special Correspondent for the past week. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 12, 1910. 


At the annual convention held last month by the Can- 
ners’ League of California it was decided to hold a special 
meeting early in February in order to arrange plans for plac- 
ing the League in a position where more could be accom- 
plished. A special committee had been named to formulate 
certain changes in the by-laws that were considered neces- 
sary and the recommendations of the special committee were 
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passed upon at the meeting recently held. The by-laws have 
been amended in respect to the number of members to serve 
on the executive committee, this number being raised from 
five to nine; also, the services of a paid secretary, who could 
devote considerable time to attending to the business affairs 
of the League have been secured, as well as an office. Here- 
tofore, Mr. H. C. Rowley has acted as secretary of the Can- 
ners’ League and he has tendered his resignation in order to 
make room for the new secretary. A salaried secretary was 
chosen in the person of H. P. Dimond, who is also secretary 
of the Dried Fruit Association of California. The Canners’ 
League has also made arrangements for sharing the premises 
occupied by the dried fruit body. The two bodies will act 
entirely independently of each other except along such lines 
where interests are identical such as matters of freight rates, 
etc. At the meeting recently held it was decided that it would 
be well to push the matter in regard to protesting against 
the advance on the east-bound ireight rates on canned fruits 
and to insist upon the State Board of Railroad Comm»ssioners 
taking the matter up at once with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The four new members who were selected to 
places on the executive committee to make the required nine 
instead of five are Jay Deming, P. L. King, H. C. Rowley 
and P. M. Barthold. 

It was anticipated that prices on future peas would be 
named by this time by the California Fruit Canners’ As- 
sociation, but they have not been announced as yet, although 
they are promised within the course of the coming week. 
The Association will probably name prices on asparagus about 
the same time and other firms are also preparing to put out 
prices on this article. It is believed that prices will be slight- 
ly higher than they were last season, especially along certain 
lines. The only prices that have been put out yet are those 
on Hickmott’s asparagus and these are fifteen cents below 
the opening prices named last season. However, it will be 
remembered that prices were reduced fifteen cents almost im- 
mediately after the opening rates were named last year so that 
the rates just named are really the same as last season’s fig- 
ures. Last year much asparagus changed hands at sub- 
stantial discounts from the published rates and if this sea- 
son’s figures are closely adhered to and last year’s rates are 
named packers will still be securing more money for their 
goods. It is anticipated by the trade that the figures named 
for Hickmott’s goods will be raised by most of the other 
canners. Much interest is being taken in the prices named 
on this canned vegetable and early buying is expected to be 
very heavy. Stocks now in the hands of jobbers are so badly 
broken that considerable new goods will be needed for im- 

mediate use as soon as the canneries commence operations. 

Canned tomatoes are becoming well cleaned up and the 
market is very firm at the present quotations. Some goods 
are changing hands at 77%c., but these lots are limited and 
no first class goods are being sold for less than 80c. The 
Alaskan demand is making its effect felt and Seattle buyers 
have been making purchases in the California market to sup- 


ply their trade. The Alaska Packers’ Association is com- 
mencing to purchase supplies and this big concern, together 
with the other canning companies operating there, buy heav- 
ily at this season of the year. 

Stocks of canned corn are very light on the coast and 
when the big demand that is expected shortly from the min- 
ing and lumbering districts commences it is felt that there 
will be a shortage. Firmer rates are the rule now and even 
higher prices are expected. 

The pack of California sardines is now being delivered and 
is well sold up, some firms having disposed of all they desire 
to, retaining only sufficient stock to meet the demands of the 
Coast. The Monterey Packing Company is keeping its plant 
in readiness to care for fish whenever they can be taken, but 
there has been little doing in the line of an extra run. The 
fishermen in Monterey Bay have named prices for salmon 
during the coming season at 3.8c. per pound, which is a tenth 
of a cent more than was ever paid for this fish before at that 
place. The boats will be divided between the two packing 
companies. 


Notices have been posted advising interested parties that 
the salmon cannery at the mouth of the Eel River, near Eu- 
reka, Cal., belonging to the Post Kenyon Packing Company, 
will be sold this month to satisfy a judgment for over $12,- 
000 in favor of R. S. Feenaty. 

Through resolutions recently adopted by the State Board 
of Fish Commissioners in Oregon, the provisions of the law 
fixing closed seasons for salmon fishing on the Columbia river 
will be extended to the tributaries of that stream, effective 
immediately. The commissioners made a similar attempt a 
year ago, but the enforcement of their order was defeated 
on a technicality, which was interposed successfully by 
the Clackamas county fishermen, who took the case into 
the courts. This year the members of the commission will 
see to it that every requirement of the law will be complied 
with so that there can be no possible loophole left by which 
the necessary protection to the salmon industry can be de- 
feated. Salmon fishing is prohibited from March first to May 
first, one month longer than has been the rule in some of 
the tributary streams. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby have just let the contract for the 
erection of a large cannery on Grand Island, near the town 
of Ryde, Cal. The cannery will be erected. on the banks of 
the Sacramento river and a large wharf will also be erected. 
The foundations and floor of the structure are to be ready 
for the installation of machinery by March first and the en- 
tire building is to be ready by March 15. 

Salmon shipments from Puget Sound during the month 
of January aggregated 4,294,726 pounds, valued at $465,359, 
against 648,889 pounds, valued at $53,037 during the corre- 
sponding month last year. England purchased three-fourths 
of this while the Philippine Islands absorbed 741,024 pounds. 
Chile was the next best customer, while Australia was fourth. 


BERKELEY. 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
PATENTED 


Grimes, Iowa, Nov. 8TH, 1908. 
MORRAL BROTHERS, MoRRAL, OHIO. 

GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find check to balance our account. We have used 
the double cutter the entire season and are greatly pleased with it It gave no trouble 
whatever, and cut the corn faster and better than any machine we had. The finely cut 
kernels are a great advantage as our greatest trouble in Iowa is in growing corn too 
large in ear and grain. Cutting the kernels twice instead of once puts everything in 
good shape for fan¢y corn. 7 

Yours truly, 


GRIMES CANNING & PRES. CO. 
W. J. Stewart, Sec’y. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 
THE MORRAL CORN SILK BRUSHING MACHINE 
THE MORRAL SINGLE CUT CORN CUTTER 
THE MORRAL DOUBLE CUT CORNCUTTER 
THE MORRAL CORN COOKER-FILLER 
THE MORRAL CAN WIPING MACHINE 
THE MORRAL LABELLING MACHINE 
ALSO DEALERS IN 
CAPPING MACHINES and RETORTS 
and can furnish complete Line of Corn Canning 


Machinery. Write for circulars and other 
information. Address 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 


TH WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Tomatoes can now handled con- 
single line large capacity 


Same as peas and corn 


We have demonstrated something quite notable this season 
in the line of improvements in Tomato Fillers, and can refer you 


to parties who can vouch for the demonstrations made at their 


factories, namely: 


GREENABAUM BROS , Seaford, Del. 
J. T. POLK CO., Greenwood, Ind., and 
FAME CANNING CO., Tipton, Ind. 


The machine is rotary, carries four collapsible hoppers in 
which work collapsing plungers,—each hopper as it passes the 
aperture of feeding wheel receives a measured amount of Toma- 


toes, all of which goes into the can without waste and without 


damage to the fruit. The measuring is exact and can be varied as 


desired. The capacity demonstrated is 60 cans per minute for each 
machine. You might make inquiries from parties mentioned, and 
we are now ready to supply the trade in general with this machine, 


which shows a saving in both raw material and labor. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & co, 5 Wabash Avenue, 
General Agents, Chicago, HW. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE, 
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CONVENTION 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 


AtLantic Crry, N. J., Fepruary 7TH To 111TH, 1910. 


Held at Hotel Rudolf—A Notable Gathering—Many Important Subjects Treated at Length—The 


Good Work of the Publicity Committee—Increased Appropriations for This Year—Work on 


Standards—Live Matters for All Canners—The Attendance. 


= 


The long-heralded and eagerly-looked-forward-to meeting 
of the National Canners’ Association at Atlantic City has 
come and has passed into history: but in doing so has leit 
behind it a record of work done, for the good of the indus- 
try, that compares with any former meetings of the kind most 
favorably, if, indeed, it does not overshadow every former 
effort of the kind. 

The meeting may be said to have been a notable one for 
the many splendid addresses upon subjects of vital import- 
dealing as they do with the questions 
that mean improved goods, increased consumption, of better 
profit upon the business done. 


ance to every canner 


\We have before taken occasion to congratulate Secretary 
Gorrell and the officers of the Association upon the excel- 
lence of the program prepared for this Atlantic City Con- 
vention; excellent in the nature of the subjects treated, and 
the men assigned to treat them; excellent in the variety 
given, covering as it does all the important matters agi- 
tating the minds of the canners at present, and now that the 
meeting has closed, it remains for us to congratulate all who 
had a hand in the execution of the program for the splen- 
did way in which they played their parts. The earnestness 
displayed by all, in the treatment of the subject assigned to 
them, aroused the admiration of all present, and it must, to 
an even greater degree, appeal to our readers as set forth 
here in this issue. The many addresses contain much real 
merit, because they dig down deep to the root of the sub- 
ject, and are pregnant with information and advice. ‘There 
is not a canner in the business that cannot find a great deal 
of benefit in some, if not all, of these addresses and discus- 
sions. 

Wednesday, which was given over to what was termed 
Field Day, or what might be termed a free for all day to 
bring up any subject any canner desired to have aired, pro- 
duced some addresses that are worth more than a passing 
glance. In fact we consider these articles of such import- 
ance that we are withholding them from this report, so that 
we may be certain they are not passed over in the hurry to 
scan the happenings of the Convention. We will publish one 
or more of them each week, following this Convention issue, 


in order that the attention of all canners may be given to the 
subjeet treated without undue distraction. 


Every one is keenly interested in the problem of how 
to increase the consumption of canned goods; and this ques- 
tion has been ably treated under the impetus of the prizes 
offered by the Machinery and Supplies’ Association. ‘These 
prize papers, selected out of 87 essays submitted, are not 
to be considered lightly. The first prize paper is published 
with these proceedings, but the three other prize winning 
papers, and the two receiving honorable mention, will be pub- 
lished along with the above mentioned articles. 


Along this question of how to increase the consumption 
of canned goods, the Publicity Committee of the Association 
showed by its report that the work it has done has been most 
satisfactory ; and the members in attendance voted as a man 
to increase its powers and by all means to continue the good 
work. Mr. Van Camp epitomized the subject in his few re- 
marks following the address of the expert advertising man, 
when he offered to increase the consumption of the three 
staple articles, the pack of which is now placed at 25,000,000 
cases to 100,000,000 cases in two years, and without cost to 
the canners, if they would but take hold of the subject right- 
ly. And he showed clearly that it could be done, and how. 

The question of standards for canned tomatoes was 
splendidly treated by Dr. Bitting, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and while there was no set standard adopted by 
the Association, there was a big advance gained along this 
line. Dr. Wiley, of this same Department, addressed the 
Convention, and, as he said, “gave the canners a few tacks 
to sit upon” lest they become too contented with their lot 
and ceased to make efforts to advance. 

There will be found in this issue a mass of valuable 
reading that will keep our readers busy for many days to 
come, so that they need not complain that we have with- 
drawn any important features of this occasion from this is- 
sue. The great essential to any feast is a good appetite, 
and to have given you all this at the one sitting would have 
surfeited you. For with the exceptions we have noted the 


entire account of the Convention at Atlantic City is here. 
and we urge you not to simply glance rapidly over this re- 
port; but that you take time to fully digest all that was done 
and said, now while you are not pressed for every moment 
It will pay to do this. 


of your time. 
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THE CONVENTION OPENS. 
Tuesday, A. M., February 8, 1910. 


Meeting held in the Red Rambler Grill Room, Rudolf 
Hotel—Hearty Welcome by Mayor—Thought=-compell- 
ing talks by Mr. Hoffecker and Presidents of the 
Associations—Mr. Frank Deming pledges 
$1,000 for each of his factories 
to the Publicity Fund. 


FIRST DAY. 


The Third Annual Convention of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation opened at Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1910, and was called to order by the President, Charles S. 
Crary, at 10.40 A. M. . 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT: 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Feeling that any further delay might 
make the crowd so thick in this hall that it might interfere with its 
accoustic properties, we will proceed with the exercises. _In the 
absence of Mr. White, the President of the Hotel Men’s Association, 
it devolves upon me to call you to order. While the welcome and 
hospitality of Atlantic City is proverbial, it devolves upon the Mayor 
to extend to us the welcome, with that cordiality for which he is 
noted. It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to introduce to you 
Honorable Franklin P. Stoy, the Mayor of Atlantic City. (Applause. ) 


WELCOME OF MAYOR STOY: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of this Association and Ladies—lI re- 
member the occasion of the National Association of Canners being 
present in this city some years ago, for I have had frequent reminders 
of that occasion. Coming as you do again this morning as the same 
association, I notice there has been something forgotten, and I regret 
very much to have to say anything in a national convention without 
the Stars and Stripes. Frequently while addressing such meetings 
as these over the city I have to substitute something for such occa- 
sions, and generally go prepared. Therefore, we will not be without 
the Stars and Stries in this national association, even though they 
be very small. (The speaker then produced from his pocket a very 
small American flag.) (Applause. ) 

I, representing the city, want to say to you gentlemen that we 
flatter ourselves when we say that we are getting a national con- 
vention, and I want to say to you, in extending this welcome, that I 
feel that it is flattering indeed when we receive the same convention 
a second time. I offer to you this morning a hearty welcome to our 
city. I know that you are not all in convention at this time; and 
you will find it very difficult to have all of your members present 
at any one meeting. I want to say to you here that we have provided 
our department of public safety with a simialr badge to that worn 
by you, and have notified that department that you are present, and 
that we expect to turn over to you the city during your stay here. 
I remember the occasion of your meeting once before by reason of 
having been taken sick shortly after the convention had adjourned. 
The physician in charge declared that I had ptomaine poisoning, 
and the institution known as the United Press spread the fact clear 
to the Pacific Coast, and I was greeted with all kinds of letters and 
telegrams wanting to know how I got ptomaine poisoning. Some of 
them stated that it was caused by eating canned oysters in Atlantic 
City. That was the most humorous statement that I had ever heard, 
because this is the place where we raise oysters, and we pride our- 
selves on having some of the best oysters in the United States picked 
right out of the waters. That the Mayor should have been obliged 
to stoop to a canned oyster at that time was very humorous. You 
know, I believe, the advertisement that I got helped me to get well. 
I want to say to you that it did actually occur, gentlemen, but not 
through canned goods. And we are glad today to have you here to 
explain to you, and to the country, how you are progressing in the 
line of canning things and canning goods for our benefit, not only 
as a seashore resort, but for the public in general, not only here 
but in all the United States. 

Now, let me say to you that we not only offer you the welcome 
here, but also extend to you the freedom of the city. We hope that 
you will have during this week not what appears to be a cold start, 
but a warm ending, that you will be happy during your stay. And 
I conclude, hoping that many of you—seme of you, at least—will 
remain during Eastertide or until after Lent is over. 

Now, Mr. President, I regret very much the absence of our 
Chairman. I have said to you just what I had intended to say to 
him; that the city is yours, and we hope that you will have a good 
time. Thank you. (Applause.) 

Chairman—Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
Walter O. Hoffecker, of Smyrna, Delaware, who will tell how we 
appreciate this invitation and welcome. 


MR. W. O. HOFFECKER RESPONDS. 


The part on the program assigned me, did I feel competent to fill 
it, would, I assure you, give me great pleasure. The very cordial and 
hearty words of welcome from his Honor, the Mayor of this city, to 
“which we have all listened with such great delight, I am sure arouse 
in each of us a response that words but faintly express. 

I shall not then, Mr. President, vainly flounder in an attempt to 


voice our appreciation of this most hearty welcome, only to say with 
all sincerity and earnestness that we are indeed glad to come to 
Atlantic City. For in all the wide world there is only one Atlantic 
City. Your delightful climate, tempered by the balmy influences of 
the Gulf Stream, your beautiful city, with its clean, straight and well- 
paved streets, your perfect maze of large and finely appointed hotels, 
your famous boardwalk and piers, your countless attractions of every 
description for the pleasure seeker, all these, with your splendid hos- 
pitality, make your city a delightful place indeed in which to meet 
in convention. And it is the more especially so to us because of its 
great transient population, gathered from every quarter of. this great 
country. Where can one go in these United States and find as many 
people representing as wide a range of territory as are to be found 
here in Atlantic City every day in the year? 

Again this great cosmopolitan throng is for the most part compacted 
on the boardwalk and in the piers and hotels adjacent thereto. A 
condition not characteristic of any other city in the country. When, 
therefore, we meet in convention in the Rudolf Hotel in Atlantic City, 
we are right in the midst of this great throng of people, gathered 
from everywhere, and they must see us and hear us, and take home 
with them information and impressions helpful and not hurtful to this 
great Canning Industry. Atlantic City is thus peculiarly a Canners’ 
ne City. And we again say, Mr. Mayor, we are glad to be 

ere. 


W. O. HOFFECKER 


I think there is an added pleasure to us, because it was while in con- 
vention assembled here four years ago, that we spoke with no -uncer- 
tain sound in hearty approval and endorsement of the Pure Food Bill 
then pending in Congress, and which in June following became a 
law. You got some estimate and understanding then of the immensity 
and scope of our great Industry, and the enormous amount of capital 
invested in it. You were interested then in our discussions and actions 
for its betterment and still greater development. And we have come 
again in your midst to consider problems confronting us, and we shall 
approach their consideration with the same confidence and courage 
we manifested on our first visit to you. 

The Canning and Allied Industries is already a stupendous and 
steadily growing affair. Our canning factories are more and more 
coming to be the kitchens or places in which a very large proportion 
of the food supply of the people is prepared. It is not sufficient that 
this food shall simply be prepared, but, that it shall be done in the 
very best possible manner. And it is to this end that these conven- 
tions of Canners and Allied Industries are held annually, and that 
calls us here today. 

Scientific knowledge and skill is being applied to the canning factory 
in the preparation of canned foods today as never before in_ the 
history of the business. And canned goods—certain magazine articles 
and newspaper stories to the contrary, notwithstanding—are the 
purest, cleanest, freest of germ life, and the most wholesome of foods 
appearing on the American table today. And Mr. Chairman, if we 
could only get the American people to realize this fact, the consump- 
tion of canned goods would increase many fold within a twelve-month. 
But so long as we have the scare headlines, “Poison in Canned 
Goods,” “Doped Tomatoes,” “Doctored Peas,” etc. followed by a 
long article full of false and misleading statements, appearing from 
time to time in our magazines and daily papers, and worse still, 
articles assigning the cause of death to be ptomaine poison, resulting 
from eating canned goods, when an investigation reveals the fact that 
no canned goods of any sort had been eaten; or when, like the case 
in Marion, Indiana, occurring only a few weeks ago, the story is 
published that a woman died of ptomaine poison from eating canned 
tomatoes, whereas, according to her own ante mortem statement, 
she had taken rough on rats with the deliberate intent to commit 
suicide; so long, I say, as we face these conditions, just so long will 
we be confronted with a growing prejudice on the part of the public 
against canned goods. 

The Publicity Campaign inaugurated at Louisville a year ago offers 
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a great relief to, if not indeed a complete solution of this most serious 
difficulty. o be arraigned in court on a criminal charge is not a 
situation desired by many at least. Articles for publication on canned 
goods are quite likely to be scrutinized somewhat more carefully than 
has been done in many instances in the past. 

The Publicity Bureau should have our earnest support. Great 
possibilities are before it if we will only provide the means for its 
use. If the consumption of canned goods is to be increased, the facts 
regarding them and their preparation must be properly placed before 
the people. And the Publicity Bureau should be amply equipped for 
this work. The Canned Goods’ Industry is not of mushroom growth, 
but has come along by steady stages and development. . 

The great majority of packers, perhaps all of them, packed just as 
good goods before the enactment of the Pure Food Law, as they have 
done since. Because then, as now, they were packing in strict con- 
formity with what are now the requirements of the Pure Food Law, 
as to the use of sound, ripe fruit or vegetables, as the case may be, 
and also the use of sugar, salt and water, either or all, as may be 
needed. The packer who only half fills his cans with tomatoes, and 
then plunges them into a dip-box (or wet exhaust, as I have heard it 
termed), filled with pulp or water, or both, to complete the job, has 
complied just as fully with the provisions of the Pure Food Law 
as has that packer who filled his cans according to scripture, “Good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together and running over,” full of 
tomatoes. So, also, with the pea packer, who fills a can half full 
of peas and the balance brine, as compared with that one who fills 
his cans to the limit with peas and then only what syrup or brine 
is required. 

A committee was appointed at the Louisville Convention to con- 
sider the question of fixing a uniform standard for the various size 
cans of tomatoes. But, Mr. Chairman, I believe this question should 
be referred to Dr. Wiley’s Board for settlement, in order that we 
may have a legal standard and not a National Canners’ Association 
standard, or a variety of local or territorial association standards. 

If standards for all canned goods had been embodied in the National 
Pure Food Law, and had been established and enforced from the 
beginning of the operation of that law, I believe the great impetus 
then given to the consumption of canned goods would have remained 
and steadily increased. For there can be no doubt that the average 
consumer of canned goods supposed that the National Pure Food 
Law was a guaranty not only of quality but quantity as related to the 
fill of the can. Its failure in this respect, I fear, has done much harm, 
and the sooner it is remedied the better for the industry. The where 
to lodge the blame for this slack filling of cans, is. not an easily 
answered question. Every canner, as well as other manufacturer is 
entitled to a reasonable profit on the product of his factory. 

Price cutting among merchants set up a demand for cheap goods, 
and naturally certain packers sought to cater to this,demand until, as 
it now seems, the low quality or cheap grade goods fixes the market 
price for the standard grades. This should not be. Why should 
not the individual pay at least the same regard to the quality of the 
food he puts in his stomach that he does to the quality of the cloth- 
ing he puts on his back, and recognize this difference in quality, 
when he comes to buy canned goods, the same as he does when he 
buys clothing? Enter the average clothing store and you will find 
very many grades of clothing and priced accordingly. Enter the 
average grocery store and the almost universal price of a No. 3 can 
of tomatoes, for instance, is 10 cents, regardless of whether they 
cost the merchant 60 cents or 90 cents per dozen. I admit that some 
merchants give their customers the benefit of their bargains in reduced 
prices. But as a rule, the retail price of a No. 3 can of tomatoes is 
10 cents. Now there may be as wide a range in the quality of these 
goods, standard tomatoes, I mean, thus sold at 10 cents per can, as 
is represented by the difference between the figures 60 and 90. But 
the chances are that the 90-cent quality were bought at the 60-cent 
price. 

If the buyers, jobbers and retailers would give this subject careful 
consideration and reverse the order, putting a premium on quality by 
‘paying the packer an adequate price for it, thus encouraging high 
grade packing, there would be a tremendous uplift in the quality of 
the goods put on the market. 

Legalized standards for all canned goods by the Federal Government 
will be a very long step in the right direction toward the solution 
of this problem, in my judgment. Certain it is that there could hardly 
be the difference in yield per basket of tomatoes I learned of last 
season, when one packer was getting fifteen cans No. 3 size, and his 
neighbor on the same day out of better raw material, only eight cans, 
except for the use of the dip-box. I am well aware, that care in the 
peeling-room counts for much. And that hand-packing will show an 
increased yield over machine packing. But the great factor in this 
case was the dip-box. 

Of course, there is and always will be a call for cheap goods, but 
Mr. Chairman, what we demand is, that the label on the outside of 
the can shall correctly represent the contents on the inside of said 
can. If the quality be seconds, let the label plainly show this by 
having the word “Seconds” in good-sized type printed thereon, and 
under no circumstances allow a can half tomatoes and half water or 
pulp to masquerade as a standard and be labeled and sold as such. 
I do not believe it sufficient to designate our seconds by a given name 
or brand. For, while the jobber may know the brand to be seconds, 
the consumer, who in the last analysis is to pass judgment in the 
case, will not. To avert possible injury then to our industry, let the 
word “Seconds” be plainly printed on the label. 

The agitation now spreading like wildfire over the country, reaching 
even the importance of a Congressional investigation, the high cost 
of living as relating to certain dietary articles—affords, it seems to 
me, a most opportune time for exploiting the use and importance 
of canned goods as a wholesome and cheap food. Nothing in the 
whole list of food products is as cheap as canned goods, viewed at 
least from the canners’ standpoint. For some articles have been sell- 
ing below cost of production. No. 3 tomatoes, for instance, at 55 
cents to 60 cents per dozen. 

Now, if these same tomatoes have been retailed at from 8 cents 


to 10 cents per can, there is represented one hundred per cent. profit 
between the canner’s selling price and cost price to consumer. An 
entirely too large a margin for distributing these goods. And inves- 
tigation, no matter how thorough or how superficial it may be, will 
very quickly reveal the fact, that the canners are in no way involved 
in the cause of the increased cost of living. The fact is, the cost of 
canned goods to the consumer is not properly divided as between 
canner and distributor. They are already cheap enough to the con- 
sumer, and without disturbing this price in the least degree, the 
selling price to the canner can be very materially raised by simply 
allowing him a fair share of the one hundred per cent. profit now 
existing between his present selling price and the cost price to the 
consumer. 

Another point, Mr. President, that I think should be emphasized is, 
that the canning industry is not a trust or combine, but an aggregation 
of individuals, firms and corporations, as the case may be, each acting 
for himself. We are here in convention assembled as individuals. 
We operate our plants as individuals. We market our product as 
individuals. And the users of canned goods are patronizing and sup- 
porting an industry built and standing upon individual worth and 
merit. 

Now it is, of course, possible that in so stupendous a business as 
is the canning industry, some individuals may have gotten into it who 
have not especially honored or adorned it, either in the character 
of their plants or the character of their product. But they are few 
in number as compared with the great army engaged in the business. 

In order, however, to stand before the public as a solid body of 
producers of pure, clean and wholesome food products, in addition 
to the legalized standardization of all canned goods by the National 
Government, we should have Government inspection of all canning 
factories. This would result either in bringing the poorer class of 
factories up to the high level, or putting them out of business. <A 
good thing to do in either case. It would establish us as canners in 
the confidence and esteem of the public, and wonderfully multiply 
consumers of our products. For I verily believe we lost ground when 
the consumer discovered that the Pure Food Law did not prevent 
the selling of a second as a standard, or even a can half filled with 
tomatoes and the other half pulp or water, or both, as a standard also. 

Government inspection of our factories would give us another oppor- 
tunity to put ourselves and our business properly before the people. 
For while it is true that many brands of canned goods are well, in- 
deed thoroughly established and popular in the trade, it is also true 
that a very large percentage of the users of canned goods don’t 
know one brand from another. Hence, do not discriminate as between 
brands or packers, and condemn the whole industry because, per- 
chance, of the one can of seconds purchased, supposedly as a can 
of standards. 

It is to discuss these questions, Mayor Stoy, and many others of 
equal importance to our great industry, and to the people at large 
consuming our products that we are gathered here in your beautiful 
City by the Sea, and we hope, sir. that the impressions we shall make 
and shall leave with you will be both pleasing and helpful, and that 
great benefit shall come to this great industry from this convention. 

Again sincerely thanking you for your most cordial greeting and 
hearty welcome, let me once more say, we are indeed glad to be here. 


Chairman—We think the interruption of the speaker by ap- 
plause at that part of his address which referred to the standardiza- 
tion of canned goods is a splendid sign of the times, and shows the 
proper drift of thought; and that question will be very ably presented 
by Dr. Bitting, of the Department of Agriculture, on Thursday 
morning. 


President Crary here read his annual address, as follows: 


ar _ PRESIDENT CRARY’S ADDRESS. 

; The main purpose of the efforts of the officers of the National 
Canners’ Association for the past year has been to concentrate 
the mind of those who are engaged in the packing industry, more 
particularly upon the forces that are working surely for the con- 
founding of that industry, so that its members might in turn be 
aroused to an aggressive, positive action along lines that will make 
for the advancement and increased stability of the canned goods busi- 
ness. 

The average packer of canned goods lives in hopes of the prom- 
ises of the coming season. He is by nature optimistic, as are all 
good slaves, and the promise of the future is always so alluring 
that he lives almost continuously in a future atmosphere. The 
fact that he is harassed by apparently ever present and unpromis- 
ing conditions does not affect his soul, because it has been seared 
to disappointments and he is constantly looking forward to that 
bettered condition which he is sure will prevail “after the first of 
the year,” then later “with the opening of navigation,” then with 
the promise of an increased demand when the “fall trade” opens up 
and the ever-looked-for shortage in the pack makes itself apparent. 

These repeated disappointments would seem to close the avenues 
of hope with the average individual, but not so with our ever- 
optimistic packer, who again picks up his burden and _ patiently 
awaits the recurring changes that are bound to come again “after 
the first of the year,” “the opening of navigation,” etc., followed 
by the never-to-be-realized spring and fall hopes as they come and 
go, with their succession of disappointments adding to the ever- 
increasing burden of responsibilities to which there seems to come 
no end. Nor is there reason to hope for relief unless the packers 
seek it themselves. 

Manifestly the canning industry needs a doctor if ever a patient 
needed one. 

We hear the hum of the wheels of industry in all lines, singing 
the national anthem of prosperity, and cannot understand what it 
is all about because we do not see results in our own particular 
line. The daily papers and magazines of wide-spread circulation 
throughout the country, carrying scare headlines on the increased 
cost of living induced especially by high-priced foodstuffs, glare 
at the canned-goods packers like ghastly jokes. Indeed, some lines 
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of canned goods have averaged cheaper in 1909 than ever before 
in the history of the industry. None of them are on a profitable 
producing basis excepting those particular brands to which the 
attention of the consuming public have been directed through the 
force of good advertising. The average packer is used as a com- 
petent tool for the production of his best work, later to be ex- 
ploited by those who recognize the merit and value of the pro- 
duction which he himself does not discover. 

General lines and promiscuous brands of canned goods are put 
under the ban by the persistent gossip emanating from the brain 
of sensational story writers. These articles come with appalling 
regularity, and it may be quite possible that it is one of the tricks 
of advertising and behind it all there is in the minds of the pub- 
lishers a determination to force the canning industry to that decisive 
step for their own preservation which they should take for them- 
selves. 

I have no intention to dwell here upon the possibilities of pub- 
licity nor, indeed, upon the work that has been done by the Com- 
mittee on Publicity. At the proper time and place in the proceed- 
ings of the Convention this report will appear and commend itself 
to your consideration. 

Government Inspection. 

There is a growing cry for government inspection of canning 
factories coming from all over the country. None welcome it 
more than the canners themselves. As in the case of the Pure 
Food Law, where the canners worked unremittingly for the enact- 

ment of a law that would enforce the canning of food products 
along lines of assured purity, so are they now equally anxious 
that government inspection be established that will make impossi- 
ble the existence of unsanitary conditions where goods for human 
consumption are produced. 

In December yoyr Executive Committee decided it advisable 
to send out a letter to all of the canners recommending that they 
address their congressman and senator, asking that legislation be 
brought about to establish governmnt inspection of all canning 
factories. A great many responses came to this letter, all favorable 
to the idea. It is quite certain that nothing along this line can 
be accomplished unless it is followed up by the work of an earnest 
legislative committee. ‘ 


CHAS. S. CRARY. 


This committee, in addition to the question of government in- 
spection, should be equally active in preventing, if possible, legisla- 
tion which interferes with the natural rights and workings of the 
canning industry. 

While there may be a difference of opinion on the question of 
the dating of canned goods of different kinds, I think I voice the 
opinion of a great majority of the packers in saying that a law 
requiring the placing of the date of manufacture on a can of corn, 
peas or tomatoes would be an interference which would only serve 
to confuse and possibly prejudice the mind of the consumer, who 
might not know that the goods do not deteriorate with age. For 
this same reason it would afford him no possible protection. 

There are other lines of procedure for the lawmakers that would 
doubtless afford protection to the consumer; for instance, it would 
be splendid protection if all eggs offered for sale were required 
to have the date that they were laid indelibly stamped upon the 
shell. Butter and other products that deteriorate with age might 
well be regulated with requirements for dating, but there seems to 
be no valid argument in favor of dating canned goods. 

There will doubtless be plenty of work for an active legisla- 
tive committee, and I would recommend the appointment at this 
Convention of such committee for- the careful and studious study 
of the questions which they will undoubtedly have to meet. 

This same committee might also be instrumental in helping 
to establish a parcels post, which would be of great benefit to the 
canned goods industgy.c: 

The question of express rates has been reported on and acted 
on, and at one of your sessions in the past there was a report 


submitted by a committee which gave some very valuable figures 
covering impositions by express companies in the matter of rates. 
There seems to be little hope of lower express rates unless a con- 
dition could be brought about by establishment of a parcels post 
that would force lower rates. 

The Pure Food Law, as it stands at present, offers many in- 
consistencies, some of which are taken advantage of by sensational 
writers to cast reflection upon the canning industry as a whole. 
As a case in point, the Chicago Evening American, in its issue of 
January 22d, published an editorial bearing the caption “The Pure 
Food Law a Joke Already.” It said in part: “Little by little the 
bars have been let down. One commission decides that * * * 
sulphate of copper may be used in preserving peas in order meh 
the peas may look nice and green.” 

Unfortunately, part of this statement is true. The Board of 
Food and Drug Control is on record to the effect that copper sul- 
phate is injurious. That section of the Pure Food Law pertain- 
ing to the coloring of peas reads as follows: “The use of any 
dye, harmless or otherwise, to color or stain a food in a manner 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed is specifically prohibited 
by law * * * * will be grounds for prosecution.” 

Under the interpretation of this law the pea packers of the 
United States are not permitted to use, nor have they any desire 
to use sulphate of copper or any other chemical dye in their peas. 

itness, however, this inconsistent working of that law. Food 
Inspection Decision No. 92 says that “Inasmuch as contracts have 
already been made for the pack of 1908, until January Ist, 1909, 
all vegetables greened with copper salts, but which do not con- 
tain an excessive amount of copper and which are OTHERWISE 
SUITABLE FOR FOOD will be allowed entry into the United 
States if the label bears the statement of that fact.” This decision 
was issued May 7th, 1908. Now, following this, Food Inspection 
Decision No. 102, issued December 26th, 1908, reads as follows: 
“Until further notice vegetables greened with copper salts, but which 
do not contain an excessive amount of copper and which are 
OTHERWISE SUITABLE FOR FOOD will be allowed entry 
into the United States if the label bears the statement that sulphate 
of copper or other copper salts have been used to color the vegeta- 
bles. Food Inspection Decision No. 92 is amended accordingly.” 
The language of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection that per- 
mits this injustice to the American people, and at the same time 
this discrimination against the American manufacturer is as follows: 
“It is the opinion of the Board that copper sulphate is injurious 
and should be prohibited eventually, but it would work a great in- 
jury to American importers to put this ruling into effect at once.” 
We find in this unique declaration that in the mind of the com- 
mittee the first thing that must be protected is property rights, 
and that nothing must be done that will work injury to the Ameri- 
can importers, even if in the doing of it the health of the American 
public would be better protected and incidentally the protection of 
some human rights observed. 

Out of all this comes the opportunity for a publicity campaign 
to call the attention of the consumer to the fact that if he will 
confine himself to the American packed product and let the imported 
peas alone, he will find himself fully protected and need have no 
fear of impure or adulterated goods. 

The facts in regard to the application of the Pure Food Law 
as it concerns packers of peas and as referred to in the above 
cited editorial in the Chicago American was submitted to the Editor 
of that paper, with the request that proper retraction be made of 
that portion of the editorial which concerned the American pack- 
ers of peas, but up to the present writing no attention has been paid 
to that request. 

The thanks of the Association and especially of the members 
of the Publicity and Executive Committees are certainly due and 
are hereby extended to those particular trade papers who have 
given us such loyal and unqualified support in our undertakings 
during the past year. It is much easier to criticise the weak efforts 
of others than it is to suggest proper and unfailing lines of action 
ourselves. 

The canning industry has much to hope for. There is much 
that may and doubtless will be accomplished by this Association 
in a closer alliance between the members and a higher regard for 
the honesty of purpose that actuates those who are expected to 
work out the details of the problems offered from time to time by 
the Association as a whole. 

You have had a taste of publicity and enough has been shown 
you to convince the average mind of the possibilities of accom- 
plishment with an ample fund in hand. What might constitute an 
ample fund is a matter of opinion, and suggestions and discussion 
along this line will be invited at their proper time and place in the 
Conventien program. 

Much work has been done toward perfecting complete state 
organizations over the country, and there are now no less than 
fourteen well-organized state organizations. Their work is of neces- 
sity confined to matters of local importance. It would be a splen- 
did idea if these state organizations would in future either hold 
tleir annual meetings at the same time and place as the National 
Canners’ Association, or else at a time shortly in advance of the 
National and be prepared to present at each annual National Con- 
vention such recommendations for work and procedure as would 
seem to require attention. Thus, by the concerted effort and thought 
of these state associations, the industry as a whole would be greatly 
benefited. 

The work of the Machinery and Supply Association and National 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association have all been directed to the 
support of the canning industry, and especially to the support of 
the efforts of the National Canners’ Association. Without their 
support little could have been accomplished, and we trust that the 
close working relations of the past may be more closely cemented 
and thereby furnish a guarantee that all future conventions of these 
allied interests may continue to be successful. 
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The Chairman—lIt gives me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 
George W. Cobb, President of the Machinery and Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation, who will address you. 


PRESIDENT COBB’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the first place I wish to warn you that I am concealing no written 
speech; in the second place, I wish to tell you honestly that I do not 
feel at home on this side of the bald-headed row. If I could describe 
my feelings at all, I would tell you that I must feel something like 
the young lady, who, after having indulged in her first champagne 
dinner, arose from the table and started to walk; after taking a few 
steps she stopped and exclaimed to her escort: “Excuse me, but I feel 
so strange, I feel all neek at the wees.” ‘There certainly is a great 
difference in the point of view, whether in this case this be due to 
a difference in the altitude or a difference in the atmosphere I cannot 
say. As I stated, there is this difference. To illustrate, I might cite 
the case of the last speaker. For my part, I have not the faintest 
idea what he said or what he was driving at. I can only remember 
that it seemed to me he never would get through. Again, I might 
refer to the speech of His Honor, The Mayor, who, up to this very 
moment, I supposed was still in misery with me, but who I now note 
has escaped. This again illustrates my point. What I started out to 
say in regard to the Mayor was that while I have a faint recollection 
of seeing him on the platform, still I do not recall having heard his 
voice. On the other hand, I remember perfectly his speech of four 
years ago. I remember, for instance, his remarks relative to the 
Key to the City. He told us all about the key, but in so doing failed 
to tell us the other half of the story. He ignored altogether any refer- 
ence to the size of the keyhole. That was where the trouble began. 
As I recall, some of the trouble began in this very Red Rambler 
Room. 

I realize that I am here to say something. I likewise realize that 
up to this point I have said nothing. Notwithstanding the altitude and 
the atmosphere already referred to, I have succeeded in gathering 


GEO. W. COBB 


together and rounding up one single thought. This I will endeavor 
to impart to you before, like the Mayor, it escapes. You are doubtless 
aware that there is to be no machinery exhibition at Atlantic City; 
perhaps some of you may not know the reasons therefor. At the 
Louisville Convention certain members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Canners hinted to members of our association that the 
omission of the exhibit would be a welcome innovation. Like all good 
machinery men we accepted the hint as an order. You know it is 
our custom to take anything that resembles an order. At our regular 
meeting we voted upon this question and voted unanimously to 
abandon the machinery exhibition this year. Thus you see the doing 
away of the machinery display was the result of harmony and was 
in no sense due to the absence of it. You will find our members 
all here among you, the only difference being we have left our ma- 
chinery at home. You will find us all in the most submissive mood, 
inclined to take orders from almost any one. Whereas, we will give 
no machinery exhibition, doubtless some of us will make exhibitions 
of ourselves. 

I notice Mr. Demming is becoming very uneasy, doubtless due to 
knee trouble. Before the disease takes a firmer hold on him I will 
give way 

In behalf of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, I bid 
you welcome to Atlantic City and to the convention of 1910. I thank 
you. 


The Chair—1I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Frank 
L. Deming, President of National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association. 


PRESIDENT DEMING’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Some men are born great, some achieve greatness and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. I fully realize that I am in the 


last-named class. The National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association last year made the mistake to elect me its 
president, and it is by virtue of that honor and not by reason of 
any merit of my own that I exercise the privilege of addressing you 
on this occasion. My right to do so is certainly purely ex-officio, 
for other shoulders than my own have borne the burden of my office 
for the entire year. 

When amongst our members there is so much well equipped 
talent, real and latent, from which to select, it is truly with strange 
misgivings that I stand before you on this occasion. 

My predicament reminds me of an episode in the career of a 
noted lion tamer. 

One night he kissed the crystal’s mystic rim too freely and in 
the wee small hours, as toward the caravans he wound his jubilant 
way, he bethought him of his wife. 

He determined to sleep with the lions rather than face the 
inevitable caudal lecture. While peacefully slumbering on a re- 
cumbent lioness, he perceived a female form in white attire prowl- 
ing about, lantern in hand, beyond the bars of the cage in which 
he lay secure. The rays of the light from the lantern fell on him, 
and along the line of the illumination hissed this scornful reproach: 
“Come out of that, you coward.” 

In the village from whence I come I am not recognized as a 
seer, prophet or orator, therefore cannot impart wisdom, foretell the 
future nor entertain. 

Before consenting to speak I talked the matter over with my 
wife, as do all good husbands in matters of much importance. She 
suggested that I might fit in somewhere as a timekiller; that was 
a happy thought and gave me some comfort, and is largely responsi- 
ble for my presence here today. 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you how ancient is the origin 
of the broker. He is first mentioned in the Book of Genesis. 

A mighty king took into his confidence a young man named 
Joseph, full of wisdom and predictions as any broker of today. 
Joseph told the King there was sure to be a short crop of corn. 

He kept telling this same story, year after year, and finally the 
prediction came true; meantime the King had listened to the broker 
and ran one of the biggest corners ever recorded. History tells 
us that the deal was very profitable, but there is no record of the 
exact compensation Joseph realized. Probably more than the usual 
two per cent., for a king would naturally be expected to pay more 
liberally for such service than the average corn dealer or corn 
packer of today. From the time of Joseph down to the present it 
has been the broker’s mission to see things as they are, and this 
arises out of the exceptional facilities he possesses for getting and 
keeping posted. He is an employe of seller and buyer alike and 
both are gainers by his services. If he is a successful broker he is 
a good salesman, and a good salesman is always in demand. 

We all believe in union there is strength, and that more can 
be gained by pulling together than as a German friend of mine 
once expressed it, “Pulling each from each.” As brokers we need 
you packers; we don’t believe you can get along without us, but 
whether you think you need us or not, we are here today to try 
and impress upon each and every one of your members that there 
is more to be gained by working closely with us than by paddling 
your own canoe. 

Also to impress this thought upon you: It is one thing to pro- 
duce, but ours is the hand of Midas that turns production into gold; 
that’s where members of our fraternity shine. 

The broker is also a good advertising medium, and we all be- 
lieve in the various agencies of publicity. Printers’ ink is good 
and reaches the consuming public more directly, but the opinion of 
the broker keeping everlastingly at it mysteriously slits through 
the various channels of commerce, and is a no less effective agency 
of promotion. Referring to printers’ ink, I would suggest that a 
wise discretion is most necessary in its employment. 

Nothing is to be gained by decrying your neighbor’s product 
and proclaiming, as did the Pharisees of old, “I am holier than 
thou.” Poisoned arrows are not used in modern warfare. Moreover, 
beware of the muck raker. He often appears in print with the 
ulterior motive of luring the justly indignant manufacturer, broker 
or merchant into a controversy; treat such articles with the contempt 
they deserve. 

Now with reference to the prize offered by the Machinery and 
Supplies Association. Our Convention Programme says of pub- 
licity that the canning interests concede this to be the most important 
subject that confronts the industry and I fully agree. 

do not wish to speak of this question in competition for a 
prize; in fact, I think it far too important for that, but I have a 
few remarks to make on the subject and they come from the bottom 
of my heart. Without a doubt this question of publicity is the great- 
est problem that confronts us—confronts not only those of us who 
are canners, but also those of us who are brokers. 

In fact, it affects every man in America who finds his work in 
the manufacturing or distribution of canned goods. 

For eighteen long months we have been confronted with hun- 
dreds of columns of articles indiscriminately condemning our prod- 
ucts. 

Newspapers and magazines alike have been full of misinforma- 
tion and libelous attack on the output of our factories. 

Day after day, month in and month out, our customers, the 
housewives of America, have been told half truths and falsehoods, 
until today throughout the country there are thousands of women 
who will not have canned products upon their tables, and the back- 
door topic is gossip about the deadliness of our products. 

Like wildfire this insane prejudice may be spread, rumor and 
falsehood may become so rampant as to threaten our very exist- 
ence. 

But we all know the condition. 

It confronts us in our daily work, it confronts us in our daily 
sales reports. The question is what to do. 

To my mind nothing so simple. 
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Top and Packers’ Cans, 
and we guarantee them to 
be perfection in regard to 
workmanship, material 
and design. In addition to 
our Full Automatic Line 


of Machines, we also build 
No. 15K Automatic round can 


No. 15K. Automatic Floater. a semi-Automatic Line. Header. 
This machine handles 150 cans a minute. Today, write for Catalogue Heads one or both ends of rounds 
It covers a wide range of work, and is quickly at the rate of 140 cans 
changed over from one size can No. 14. per minute. 
to another. 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


25 ADAMS STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity: 
STILES-MORSE CO. 


Washington Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILL. “Bliss’’ No. 15 Automatic Flanger 
for round cans, produces a perfect 
flange and handles cans at the 
rate of 140 or more a minute. 


“Bliss’’ No. 3 Gang Press for cutting 
and forming tops and bottoms. 
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Great as the task is, the way is plain. 

Through the newspapers and magazines of the country,we have 
been accused, through the newspapers and magazines of the coun- 
try we must make denial. 

In the great court of publicity-moulded public opinion we have 
been indicted. 

In that court we must present our defense. 

A thousand maligning paragraphs have appeared against us. 
In answer we have said hardly a word. 

I do not mean to disparage the efforts of those few who, with 
about $20,000, started out to move America. 

I have the greatest respect for their courage. 

But with too little they have tried too much. 

In a dozen magazines they have attempted to answer a thousand 
newspapers. 

With a tack hammer they have tried to drive a spike and in- 
evitably this puny, misdirected effort has been taken as only a dying 
gasp of the wicked canning industry, than which there is no richer, 
healthier, vigorous or more beneficial industry in the country. 

Gentlemen, we are great and we are many. In the past we 
have not been boastful, but now we have been attacked. 

Let us come out boldly and stand on our feet. 

Yet let it not be with puny squeak, but with the full voice of our 
manhood. The strength that our greatness demands. 

Let us tell the world the truth. 

Let us tell how we have made year round summer. 

Let us tell how we have defied the maps. 

Let us tell them that the canners of America are the pioneers of 
an industry that is slowly but surely revolutionizing. 

Let us tell them by our canning of delicacies the man of medium 
circumstances, whose financial reach does not extend to costly win- 
ter fruits and vegetables, can now have February tid-bits at July 
prices. 

Let us tell them that the invalid of moderate circumstances, by 
our aid, has the helping hand of these fruits and vegetables, the 
great regulators, where only a few years ago the doctor hesitated to 
prescribe them. 

He knew their curative properties and he also knew their exor- 
bitant cost. 

Let us tell them how we have brought together the ends of 
the world and placed them each on the other’s doorstep. 

The dweller in tropical America can now, through our aid, eat 
sardines, the food of the hardy northland. 


Where ice and snow bind the earth the whole year round the 
luscious fruits of the tropics can be had through the medium of the 
canners. 

Foods once to be had only at the seaside now reach the table of 
every inland city. 

California’s finest fruits belong to all America, and the eastern 
shore shares its wonderful delicacies with all the nation. 

But half voice, gentlemen, is no voice, and unless we are to tell 
all let us say nothing. 


Called into court, let us make full defense, then go farther and 
prove our righteousness and our greatness. 

The American people are a fair people. 
will acknowledge you are right. 

— Never will the public condemn us wrongfully unless we con- 
tinue to cower under attack. If we say nothing, we are convicted 
by our silence; but if we speak we will be gladly heard. 

All Americans will recognize us as the benefactors we are and 
yield us both custom and glory. 

But the world can’t be moved with a crowbar. The United 
States is’a great nation of ninety million people. It costs money to 
reach all those ears. Your $20,000 or $30,000 makes hardly a dent. 
Scattered all over America it is lost. Single manufacturers spend 
half a million a year to tell the public the merits of their goods. 
Are we to do with $20,000 that for which a single breakfast food 
invests $700,000 a year? When one flour manufacturer expends up- 
wards of $800,000 a year to create good will toward Gold Medal 
Brand, can we expect to move a nation with a jot? 

_ Let us come forward and play this game like men—like men of 
size. 


If you are right they 


Let us start with $100,000, if you will, but surely not less. Let 
that be spent under the most capable and highly paid advertising 
counselors to be had. Let us pay such counselors all they can earn: 
then, and only then, will we be noticed and heard. 

At the risk of being misunderstood, I will emphasize what | 
have said by stating here publicly what I have said privately. That 
| will subscribe $1,000 for each of the canning industries in which 
| am interested toward such an advertising campaign as I have 
intimated, provided ninety-eight other packers, brokers or whole- 
sale grocers can be found who will subscribe a like amount. 

I hope twice the amount can be raised, for it is my honest 
opinion there is not a member of your Association who could invest 
one thousand dollars more profitably. 


I trust the business of each and every one of you will continue 
to grow, and it surely will if you are careful to produce nothing but 
goods of high quality. Merit wins; it always wins. The increasing 
per capita consumption of your several products, while perhaps not 
as great as deserved, is, I trust, at least gratifying, and when this is 
under contemplation and you find yourselves like returning thanks, 
pray do not fail to accord to the humble broker his just meed of 
praise. 


The Chair—The report of the Secretary, and the announcement 
of Committee appointments, etc., will be reserved for another time. 
If there is no further business to come before the Association, the 
meeting will stand adjourned until this afternoon at 2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Tuesday, February 8, 1910. 


Mr. Olney Brings Attention to the impatience of Labor Laws. 


President Crary—I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. James P. Olney, President of New York State Packers’ 
Association, who will address us on some labor laws as they operate 
in the State of New York. 


MR. JAS. P. OLNEY’S ADDRESS. 


Statutory Hours of Labor and Packing of Agricultural Perishable 
Products. 


Unfortunately for New York, but fortunately for other states, there 
is no section which has had as much of an expensive and embarrassing 
experience because of statutory limitations as to hours of labor as has 
our state. These troubles have cost the New York canners many 
thousands of dollars, and, in other ways, very much more than the 
direct money loss, but it is only as to a part of this experience (that 
in which you are especially concerned) that it is the desire to take 
your time to consider. A large part of what we are about to state 
is to most of you of such common knowledge that it, will naturally 
occur to many that a recital of same here is but an idle ceremony. 
This would be quite true excepting that the intention is, if possible, 
to so present the situation as to constitute, so to speak, a platform 
upon which all canners can stand, and from which, ordinarily, they 
can successfully defend themselves, when prosecuted, and upon which 


J. P. OLNEY 


they can also, when the legislative conditions are favorable, justify 
the basing of their claims, in part, at least, for the needed amendment, 
thereby ultimately solving the problem, which at present, is a very 
burdensome one. Acting from this standpoint it is hoped that self- 
interest may suggest your entering into the spirit of the subject 
which it is fully appreciated would otherwise be quite uninteresting. 


I trust that our experience with the topic assigned to me will be 
a sufficient excuse for referring as often as will be necessary to New 
York and the Canners’ Association of that state. 

When using in this paper, for the purpose of brevity, the words 
‘canners” and “canning business” or “industry,” that class of canners 
is referred to who are packers of agricultural perishable products. Our 
statutes refer to those under 16 as “children” and those 16 and over 
up to 21 as “minors.” When reference is made to “statutes” or “statu- 
tory provisions” or words to that effect, reference is intended to the 
New York Statutes, as these are the only ones, with which we are 
familiar, but probably they are substantially the same as those of 
many other states, and it is not improbable that the interpretation 
given to the New York statutes by the courts and authorities of that 
state will have at least some influence upon the construction to be 
placed upon the statutes of other states. 


This is a matter of very grave importance to the canning industry 
and to every member of same, and although proceedings may not 
be commenced in some of the states by the Labor Department for 
alleged statutory violations, the canner is always confronted with the 
possibility of accidents, and when the injured one is employed in 
violation of the statute and the accident occurs at a prohibited hour, 
that in itself will, in the discretion of the jury constitute a cause of 


action. This feature of the matter will again be referred to later on. 
The New York statutory prohibitions are as follows: 
Ist: Children Under 14. 
No child under 14 shall work in or in connection with any factory. 
2nd: Children Between 14 and 16. 


Upon the issuing of an employment certificate. children 14 to 16 
may work in vacation time in the factory, but not before 8 A. M., nor 
after 5 P. M., nor more than eight hours daily, 
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STICKNEY 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
$125.00 
Instantly adjustable while running. 
Will handle one, two or three pound 

cans, and do perfect work. . . . 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, in use 
by all the largest concerns. . . . . 
SPECIAL FILLING MACHINES for 
any purpose or capacity, EVAPOR- 
ATED CREAM, BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, etc., in 
round or square cans or glass jars, 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL AGENT 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
FOR 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Pineapple Sizer. 


The cut below represents a machine for the sizing of Pineapples. Any 
size up to 35% inches diameter may be cut by changing the sizing tube 
or cutter. which is made of brass and held in recess of spindle by two 
screws. The hollow spindle is also lined with brass to prevent the fruit 
coming in contact with the iron as it passes through the spindle. The 
Pineapple, after being cored, is placed on the centering plug on cross head 
and fed through the tube by hand holt on cross heads, the rods on the sides 
act as guides, 


CAPACITY FROM 8,000 TO 10,000 PER DAY OF {0 HOURS. 


Speed of Machine, 400 to 500 revolutions per miEute. 


Size of Pulley on Machine, 6 in. diameter, 3 in. face. 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Canning and Canmaking Machinery, 


Foot of Washington St., BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


The Harris Patent Power 


Hoisting and Carrying Machine 


22 @ 


Sole Owners and 


Manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 20, 1909. 


The C. S. Harris Co., 
Rome, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:- 

Replying to yours of 
recent date as to whether or not 
our Harris Hoist and Conveyor 
has been satisfactory, will state 
that it has. We have used it for 
several years. It is a machine 
that shows practically no wear 
and will last a life time, 
and it is in every way 
eminently satisfactory 
for the requirements of 
a canning house. You 
will probably note that 
we have never been 
obliged to call upon 
you to replace any worn 
out or broken parts. 

Yours truly, 
D. E. Foote & Co., 


Inc. 


Geo. T. Phillips, 


Pres. 


ROME, 
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3d: Male Minors 16 to 18. 


Male minors 16 to 18 must not work before 4 A. M. nor after 12 
midnight, nor more than 10 hours daily, nor more than 60 hours 
weekly, excepting in case of the permit hereinafter mentioned. 


4th: Women. Female Minors Over 16. 

Women and female minors over 16 must not work before 6 A. M. 
nor after 9 P. M., nor more than 10 hours daily, nor more than 60 
hours weekly, excepting in case of permit. (The prohibition as to 
women not working before 6 A. M. nor after 9 P. M. is unconstitu- 
tional. People vs. Williams, 189 N. Y., 131. 


Permit. 

The permit above referred to will usually be issued by the Labor 
Department for working 12 hours per day for a certain number of 
davs per week, in which case, however, the weekly limitation of 60 
hours remains the same. 

The several topics for consideration in connection with these limi- 
tations are as follows: 


FIRST. 
“Shed” Work. 


Does the word “factory” in fact include all kinds of work performed 
in connection with the canning factory? 

The statutory definition of “factory” includes a “mill, workshop or 
other manufacturing or business establishment where one or more 
persons are employed at labor.” 

It will be noticed by the first above mentioned prohibition that no 
child under the age of 14 shall “work in or in connection with any 
factory.” 

In New York, the same as in many other states, there is consider- 
able piece work done in connection with the factory, the principal 
part of such employment consisting in the work on fruits and in the 
so-called stringing of beans, a description of which work is unneces- 
sary in this presence. A literal construction of the statutes in con- 
nection with the above definition would naturally lend to the con- 
clusion that such work was within the prohibition of the statute. 
However, this is not the case when rules of legal construction are 
applied. 

On September 22, 1905, the then Attorney-General of New York 
state wrote an opinion—(and which is on file in that office at Albany) 
—to the then Labor Commissioner, construing the section referred to, 
and of which opinion the following is a part: 

“It seems to me that it is not the intention of the Legislature 
that a child might be legally employed in vacation period, on a 
farm or in the open air, in some proper occupation, and yet 
could not be legally employed, under precisely similar conditions, 
if his employer happened to be a corporation or individual owning 
and operating a factory. The words used in the statute ‘in con- 
nection with any factory in this state’ must be held to mean in 
such connection as would bring the child under conditions which 
were dangerous or unhealthy or otherwise detrimental to the 
child’s welfare. 

“If the employment is in sheds devoid of machinery, in the 
open air, unconnected with a factory, and not subject to the dis- 
cipline and hours governing factory employment, I am of the 
opinion that such employment of children is legal, providing it 
sare not conflict with the provisions of the Compulsory Education 

aw. 

This opinion had been recognized as controlling the conditions 
therein referred to until in the season of 1908, when the then Labor 


Commissioner commenced five criminal proceedings in various parts . 


of the state for alleged violations of the statute in the employment of 
children at so-called “shed” work, upon the theory that the opinion 
of the Attorney General above referred to was not a correct inter- 
pretation of the statute and that the work therein referred to came 
within the general operation of the statute. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the courts or juries found in favor of the defendants, upon the 
theory that the “shed” work was agricultural employment and not 
factory work, within the legislative intent. 

Following these decisions, and in the Legislature of 1909, a bill 
was introduced and upon which there were two committee hearings, 
the effect of which, if it had become a law, would have been to so 
change the definition of the word ‘ ‘factory” as to place the class of 
work above referred to strictly within the operation of the general 
statute and to have nullified the opinion of the Attorney-General. 
This bill, however, after a very full consideration, was not reported 
out of the committee. 

This presents the situation in New York state as it is at the 
present time with reference to so-called “shed” work. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to add that, in connection with the opinion above 
referred to, Hon. P. T. Sherman, former Labor Commissioner, at the 
time the said opinion was rendered, recommended that a proper bar- 
rier be constructed between the shed where this work was being 
done and the factory proper, that the children employed in the former 
place might not have access to the latter. 

It has also been the policy of the New York Association to recom- 
mend that children of such tender years be not employed in the 
shed, or for such number of hours or at such late hours, or be allowed 
to carry such weight boxes as could possibly be in the least way 
injurious. 


SECOND. 


The Employment of Women and Minors in the Factory Proper. 

This can properly be divided into two parts: 

(a). Employment of Women. 

(b). Employment of Minors. 

(a). Employment of Women. The New York Court of Appeals, 
in the case of People vs. Williams, 189 New York, 131, as above 
mentioned, held that the statute prohibiting the employment of women 
before 6 A. M. or after 9 A. M. was unconstitutional, and while the 
court stated that the decision did not go to the extent of passing 
upon the question as to the constitutional limitation of the number 


of hours per day or per week, that a woman could work, it used the 
eet quite emphatic language: 

An adult female is not to be regarded as a ward of the state 
nor in any other light than the man is regarded, when the question 
relates to the business pursuit or calling. She is no more a ward 
of the state than is the man. She is entitled to enjoy, unmolested, 
her liberty of person, and her freedom to work, for whom she 
pleases, where she pleases, and as long as she pleases, within the 
general limits operative on all persons alike.” 

On the application of W. C. Ritchie & Co., of Chicago, an injunc- 
tion was granted on September 10, last, by the Circuit Court at 
Chicago, restraining Edgar T. Davis, the Illinois State Factory 
Inspector, from conducting prosecutions under the statute for em- 
ploying women more than ten hours per day, and which injunction 
was granted on the sole ground that the statute was unconstitutional. 
An appeal has been taken by the factory inspector but which has 
not yet been decided. 

The Labor Statute of the State of Oregon contains the following: 

“That no female (shall) be employed in any mechanical es- 
tablishment, or factory, or laundry in this state more than ten 
hours during any one day, etc.” 

In the case of Muller vs. the State of Oregon, 208 U. S. 412, it 
was decided that the Legislature, in the exercise of its police power 
had the right to pass said statute, so far as work in a laundry was 
concerned, where the employment was presumably the year round, 
and performed standing up, and in an ordinarily closed room. The 
decision, however, was not a general one, the court being particular 
to not have the opinion construed any further than so far as work 
in a laundry was concerned, as appears by the following extracts 
from the opinion: 

“The single question is the constitutionality of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted so far as it affects the work 
of a female in a laundry.” 

“By abundant testimony of the medical fraternity, continuance 
for a long time on the feet at work, repeating this from day to 
day, tends to injurious effects upon the body.” 

“The two sexes differ in structure of body, in the functions 
to be performed by each, in the amount of physical strength, 
in the capacity for long continued labor, particularly when done 
standing, the influence of vigorous health upon the future well 
being of the race, the self-reliance which enables one to assert 
full rights and, in this capacity, to maintain the struggle for 
subsistence.” 

“We are of the opinion that it cannot be adjudged that the act 
in question is in conflict with the Federal Constitution, so far 
as it respects the work of a female in a laundry.” 

By implication, therefore, it would seem that the court would have 
held that the statute was unconstitutional as applied to women as 
ordinarily employed in the canning factory, where most of the work 
is performed while sitting and where there is plenty of light and 
air, and the work is only for a comparatively short period and com- 
paratively short amount of over time, and where the work for the 
season will not ordinarily average full time. 

In the case of Loechner vs. New York, 198 U. S. 45, it was held 
that the ten-hour law as to men was unconstitutional, and in that 
connection the court said that there must be more than the mere fact 
of the possible existence of some small amount of unhealthiness to 
warrant legislative interference with liberty. 

These are the four leading decisions upon the constitutional ques- 
tion, as to the employment of women. 

(b). Employment of Minors. The situation as to the constitutional 
question, however, is different so far as minors are concerned and 
it seems that the courts recognize the fact that the states can pass 
statutes which are constitutional limiting the hours of employment 
for minors, and as a general proposition it is quite proper that the 
state should, within reason, exercise protecting authority over those 
of tender years. 

The only remaining question, then, so far as minors are concerned, 
is as to whether the statutes were intended to and do apply to them 
when engaged in the packing of agricultural perishable products. 

The labor statutes were enacted with reference to general, manufac- 
turing conditions and for lines of business operating substantially 
the year around, and ordinarily in closed rooms. 

In some states the canning industry has, in all probability been 
practically established since the enactment of the labor statutes, and 
in others it has at least been materially extended, and legislatures 
could never have anticipated the application of labor laws to the 
canning factory. 

As above mentioned, children 14 to 16 must not work before 8 
A. M., nor after 5 P. M., nor more than 8 hours per day. It is, 
therefore, impracticable and involves too much risk to employ this 
class of help in the canning factory, and the authorities are much 
more sensitive to violations of this provision than when the employee 
is at least 16. Then, again, children 14 to 16 can only be employed 
in vacation time, after the issuing of an employment certificate, and 
more care should be taken to not work children of this age longer 
hours than those of older years, and courts and juries are, in such 
cases, much less apt to accept the defendant’s view as the reasonable 
one than when the employee is over 16. It would, therefore, seem 
that so far as the employment of minors in the canning factory proper 
is concerned, that the minimum age limit should be 16 and it is the 
employment ‘of minors of this age and older in which the canners are 
especially concerned. 


Criminal Prosecutions. 


About fifteen criminal prosecutions were commenced by the New 
York Labor Department in 1908 and 1909, against the proprietors or 
superintendents of as many different factories for alleged violations in 
employing women and minors in the factory proper more than the 
statutory number of hours. The defense which was interposed in the 
case of women was that the statute was unconstitutional, and both as 
to women and minors that the statute was never intended to and did 
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THE AMERICAN LABEL MFG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Labels and Wrappers for Canned Goods--Plain, Varnished 


AND EMBOSSED 


New plant, covering three acres of ground, which is just being 
completed. The plant will be equipped with the latest 
and most improved machinery, making it one of 
the best and most modern printing estab- 


lishments in the United States. 


COLOR PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OFFICE AND WORKS, Cross, Covington and Sanders Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK . BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURG 
LOS ANGELES 
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not apply to those engaged in the packing of agricultural perishable | 
roducts. 

These cases came up before various tribunals in different parts of 
the state—Grand Jury, the Petty Jury, Justices of the Peace and City 
Court. While in many of the cases there was involved the questtion 
of fact as to whether the department had proved that more than the 
statutory number of hours had been worked, yet in several of the 
proceedings the question of constitutionality as to women, and as 
to whether the statute applied to them and to minors, was squarely 
passed upon. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General above mentioned is to the 
effect that courts are not obliged to construe statutes literally, and 
the very statutory definition of the word “factory” in itself shows 
that it was never intended to and that it would be impracticable to 
give a literal construction even to the definition, which would include 
the telephone and telegraph offices, as they are both “business es- 
tablishments where one or more persons are employed at labor,” 
and which, especially the former, are operated largely by women and 
female minors. 

There are many authorities along the line referred to, that, in 
construing a statute, the legislative intent should govern, and that 
although, as a general rule, penal and criminal statutes are to be 
strictly construed, yet that rule, like all others, is subject to modifi- 
cation. 

These authorities we will be very glad to furnish to all those who 
may be interested through the secretary of the National Association. 

The tribunals before whom the various fifteen proceedings were 
instituted all decided in favor of the defendants. In one case the 
department could not even secure a jury which would qualify, so 
strong was the local sentiment in favor of the defendant, and the 
prosecution was finally withdrawn and, so far as we are aware, the 
witnesses for the department in all these cases, were the employes 
whom, it was alleged, worked overtime, and they were, in the lan- 
guage of the lawyer, “hostile” witnesses, all reflecting in no uncertain 
way the public sentiment. 

The outcome of these prosecutions is given as advising those inter- 
ested of the fact that the various courts and juries referred to were 
disposed to view the situation in a reasonable way, and it is not men- 
tioned in the way of boasting, especially as the members of our asso- 
ciation feel that in recent years they have been very unjustly dealt 
with, notwithstanding the favorable outcome of the prosecutions. 


THIRD. 
Accidents and Liability Insurance. 

But even if courts and juries in all cases should decide favorably 
to the defendants, this by no means ends the embarrassment with 
which the canner is confronted. There is always danger of accidents 
with every canner, and sometimes it may be of a very serious nature, 
in the way of boiler explosion or otherwise. The courts of New York 
hold, in substance, that when the injured one is a minor and the injury 
occurs at a time prohibited by the statute, or to one under 16 work- 
ing without an employment certificate, the jury, in its discretion, may 
because of that fact alone, find in favor of the plaintiff. 

See Marino vs. Lehmaier, 173 N. Y., 530. 

Gragotto vs. Plunkett, 113 App. Div. 648. 

Sitts vs. Waiontha Knitting Co., 94 App. Div. 38. 
Dominick vs. Fort Stanwix Canning Co., 194 N. Y., 521. 

The last mentioned case was against a canning company and turned 
upon the sharp issue of fact as to whether or not the one injured 
—represented herself to be, as she apparently was, over 16 years of 
age, although as a matter-of-fact a little under that age, and was 
working without an employment certificate having been issued and 
filed. 

It may, however, occur to those who carry liability insurance that 
they would be protected under same, but most, if not all policies, 
except accidents occurring to those while working in violation of 
certain statutes, and even if an insurance company should attempt 
by a special clause in a policy to protect the insured, in such cases, 
the courts, in the event of a contest between the insured and the 
insurance company, would be quite liable to hold that the contract 
was an illegal one and could not, therefore, be enforced. If a woman 
should be injured at a time when working more than ten hours a day, 
these same questions might arise both with reference to the one in- 
jured and between the insurer and insured. 


FOURTH. 
Policy Recommended as to Present Statutes. 


The policy of the New York Association is to recommend, as far 
as practicable, the employment of males over 18 and females over 21, 
but when it is not practicable to secure a sufficient amount of help 
without doing so, then to employ minors, but not under 16, in the 
factory proper. The safer way is also to use males over 18 and 
women, the former preferable, on corn-cutting machines, and at such 
other places as offer the most chance of accidents. We also encourage, 
in so far as can reasonably be done, that the work should be performed 
within the statutory hours as to women and minors, but when this 
cannot be done then we feel that there is a justification for working 
overtime, to a reasonable extent, if necessary, in order to preserve 
the goods, from loss or deterioration in quality, and when prosecutions 
are instituted, to defend same, and not pay a fine, no matter how 
small, or even plead guilty under the promise of a suspended sentence. 

The Muller case above mentioned was decided solely upon the re- 
serve police power of the state to protect females when engaged in 
a particular kind of work confessedly injurious, when continued an 
unreasonably long number of hours. In view of the reasoning in that 
case, it is, therefore, advisable to show affirmatively, as far as may be 
permitted, all the facts that can be brought out to the effect, among 
other things, as to light, air and sanitary conditions, the comparatively 
short time the employees are engaged at factory work of any kind 
during the year; a description of the work and that the employee is 
willing to do it; that she would not have lost her position if she 
had not worked the long hours; the necessity of working such long 


hours; that the employment is a healthy one and that the long hours 
complained of were not injurious, and it would be of advantage to 
secure the testimony of a physician to that effect. 

In proceedings for alleged violations it is quite probable that 
courts will hold that the best and only legitimate evidence which 
can be offered against .the defendants for alleged overtime work 
would be by those who did the work or saw it done, and that the time 
book is not legitimate evidence for that purpose. 

In most courts of original jurisdiction for alleged labor violations 
the jury is the judge of both the law and the facts, and an appeal can 
only be taken by the defendant. 


Compulsory Education Laws. 

It is by all means advisable that care should be taken to not em- 
ploy help in violation of education laws (which has reference only 
to children under 16), or even employ mothers of school children, 
if so doing will prevent the children from entering school at the 
beginning of the school year. Canners should not be responsible 
for encouraging the absence from school of children who legally 
should be there. 

Unless conditions are aggravated it is exceedingly doubtful as 
to a court or jury holding that ordinary alleged violations are, in 
fact, such within the intent of the statute, when working only a 
reasonable length of time, considering the necessity for so doing. 


FIFTH. 
Proposed Remedial Legislation. 

We now come down to the general proposition as to whether the 
present statutes as to canners are just. If not, in what way they should 
be amended. 

The following, it seems to us, presents the situation substantially 
as it is from the canner’s standpoint. 

We start out with the acknowledged fact that the canning in- 
dustry is a most laudable one, supplying wants which were lack- 
ing in primitive times, and is one in which there is a common 
interest for its success, including the grower, the employe, the banker, 
the merchant and the consumer—the demand of the latter being 
for as good quality and at as low price as can be produced, and 
the better the quality the greater the popular favor. As an indi- 
cation of the magnitude of this industry we find, by the Federal 
Census report of 1905, the following: 


Number of establishments.................. 2,261 

Value of 78,142,000.00 


The business is practically an agricultural one, taking the prod- 
uts, as far as possible, when by nature they are at their best and 
placing them in hermetically sealed packages for use at any time 
and in any climate. To insure the best possible results the farmer 
should deliver such products when they are in the right condi- 
tion—neither too young nor too old—and the canner should on 
the day of delivery, as far as he can very well do so, place them 
in the preserving receptacle. Goods once old cannot be made young 
and tender by canning, and when in the right condition for can- 
ning the longer the delay on the part of either the grower or the 
canner the greater the deterioration. It ofttimes happens that cli- 
matic conditions are such that a delay of a few hours on the part of 
the grower or in the factory results in the quality being materially 
impaired. 

No human agency can hasten or retard the day or the hour 
when a product will be fit to place in the can. There is no prophet 
who can advise what the future weather and what the yield per 
acre will be, in order to correctly figure for help and machinery 
reauirements to accomplish desired results within a specified num- 
ber of hours. Neither can the packer contract with the grower 
to deliver only a specified quantity per day, and even if he could 
it would be most unfortunate for all concerned, resulting in a 
materially poorer quality of goods and in eventually putting the 
packer out of business. 

These conditions are entirely different from those existing in 
general manufacturing lines, to which the general labor laws are 
directed. In most kinds of business the raw material can be pro- 
vided for in advance and manufacturing facilities gauged accordingly. 

Employment in factories is unlike that in crowded mills and 
shops. Work in canneries comes very nearly to employment in 
the open air, as usually all windows and doors are open, thereby 
affording plenty of good light and air. The conditions are sanitary 
and most of the work done by females is performed while sitting, 
and the canning period only lasts’ from one to four months, depend- 
ing upon the varieties of goods packed, and with the sometimes long 
days and weeks there are, ordinarily, more short ones, so that during 
the entire canning period the class of help referred to do not average 
ten hours per day or sixty hours per week. 

The Fort Stanwix Canning Company, with which the writer is 
connected, was one of those against whom prosecutions were in- 
stituted last fall for employing three women each more than 60 
hours per week, and we find that for the entire 1909 canning sea- 
son at the Rome plant, from the beginning of pea packing, July Ist 
to the end of corn canning, October 9th, these three women, and 
who worked during the entire season, only averaged respectively 
49.39, 54.41 and 49.01 hours per week. The conditions as mentioned 
are very plainly in contrast with standing up work and continuing 
the year round and, ordinarily, in closed rooms. 

Unquestionably it is a benefit to a community for minors to be 
given reasonable opportunity to engage in legitimate work, which 
results not only in the earning of money, but in developing a habit 
of work, industry and thrift. The present statutes discourage the 
employment of minors in the canning factory if a sufficient num- 
ber of women and male minors over 18 years of age can be secured. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that canneries are 
located, to a large extent, in small towns or villages where there 
are not the opportunities for minors to find employment that there 
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are in the cities. The industry is a seasonable one and there is 
necessarily more or less irregularity, depending so much upon the 
crop and weather conditions, and oftentimes the working days are 
so short that the employes are frequently anxious to work long 
hours and long weeks partly to make up for the short ones, and 
also to get in as much time as they can anyway during the few 
months the factory is in operation, and the women and minors 
desiring work in the canning factory, with very few exceptions are 
engaged in no other employment during the entire year outside of 
their own homes. 

Human experience is such that it should be taken for granted that 
no canner is going to work long hours any more than he can rea- 
sonably help, especially as the best results can be secured when the 
work can be performed by daylight. hen : 

It is recognized by those best qualified to know that it is impossi- 
ble to do successful business in the canning of fruits and vegetables 
one year with another, and comply with the statutory limitations 
as to hours of labor and the canners, although engaged in a merito- 
rious undertaking, are placed in a false light of willful offenders 
against the law. ; 

It is indeed most certain that the labor statutes were intended 
only for those who could control the source of supply and not 
for those who are absolutely powerless to do so, as is the case 
with the packer of agricultural perishable products. Only such 
statutes are intended to be passed and made operative as is in the 
power of man to comply with in the conduct of a business. The 
canning industry at best is a hard one and it should not be penal- 
ized as it now is. It wants such statutory provisions that it can 
comply with and do business in a commercial way and without 
being open to the charge of doing violence to any statute. 

While we are all anxiously longing for remedial legislation let us 
sound this note of warning: 

OPPOSE LEGISLATION FAVORING ONLY APPARENTLY 
PARTIAL RELIEF. 


As stated above, one of the defenses in the proceedings referred 
to in New York has been that the statutes were not intended to 
and did not apply to our industry. Should an amendment to the 
statutes be considered and passed giving more hours, but not 
enough, those accused would be deprived of the defense which 
they now have that the statutes were not intended to apply to 
them, and under no circumstances, therefore, should packers consent 
to any legislation which does not allow them to work a reasonable 
number of hours in order to take care of their products. Do not 
consent to apparently partial relief in the hope that at the then 
some future time the coveted legislation can be secured. To in- 
crease the number of hours per day or week if not sufficient would, 
in fact, be very much worse than the present limitations and would, 
indeed, be suicidal. Such a bill was introduced at Albany in 1907, 
but was opposed by the Association as not affording the neces- 
sary relief. Had same become a law there would have been many 
more prosecutions than there have been and, in most instances, con- 
victions. ‘ 

CANNING OF AGRICULTURAL PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 
A CLASS BY ITSELF. 

It has been found that one of the objections to remedial legisla- 
tion is that other industries might also be asking to be excepted. 
In this connection we would say that the packing of agricultural 
perishable products is a class by itself and entirely different from 
any other line of business, and is entitled to protection accord- 
ingly, regardless of the possibility of others asking for exceptions 
who would not be entitled to the same. Our industry should not 
be sacrificed on that account. Each application should stand on its 
own merits and be fairly and squarely dealt with as the particular 
circumstances may require. 

The statutes are certainly not right when the penalty for doing 
a meritorious business is to be arrested and tried, and to also in- 
crease the legal responsibility of the employers in case of violations 
under certain conditions as to the hours of such employment. 


Statutes Should Be Amended. 


It is our contention that the statutes should be so amended as to 
the hours of labor per day and week that same should not apply 
to women and minors sixteen years of age and over while engaged 
in the factory proper in the packing of agricultural perishable prod- 
ucts. 

In this connection it is also respectfully claimed that it is an 
obligation owing to the public that the Labor Commissioners in 
the different states in which the canning industry is carried on 
should lend the weight of their influence to secure the desired amend- 
ment. Such Commissioners should consider the situation impar- 
tially and from a thoroughly disinterested standpoint, with a view 
of doing justice to a great business, and to those directly interested 
in same, including women and minors over 16, who would gladly 
welcome such an amendment. 

Legislative Petition. 

With a view of some time asking the Legislature for a remedial 
amendment, it would be of great advantage to secure from all 
employes—men, women and children—their signatures, and which 
they would gladly give, to a petition addressed to the Legislature 
asking that the statutes be amended as above mentioned, and that 
the authorities not regard “shed” work, where there is no active 
machinery, as part of the factory proper. Such petition should 
also set forth briefly the reason for such request, and that the sign- 
ing of same was voluntary and in no way compulsory. Several 
thousand names in New York have been signed to a petition ‘sub- 
stantially as suggested. 

It is sometimes said that the best way to prove that a statute 
is not a proper one is to try to enforce it. It would seem that if 
this is always necessary that certainly a sufficient test has’ been 
made in our state to fully justify an amendment. — 


; Not a Matter of Sentiment. 

= This subject should not be dealt with as one of sentiment. The 
pay envelope, bulged and running over with sentiment, would hardly 
be accepted in satisfaction for a week’s work; neither is it proba- 
ble that sentiment would be received in exchange for farmers’ 
products or for cans and. other supplies, and sentiment is an un- 
known word in the banker’s vocabulary or legal tender for the pay- 
ment of money obligations. 

It would’seem that the lawmaking influences should recommend 
such a statutory amendment that an industry of such large pro- 
portions as mentioned can be permitted to operate without pay- 
ing as the price therefor the penalty of an arrest and trial. 

- What has been stated, I think, correctly reflects the unanimous 
views of the Executive and Legislative Committees of the New 
York Association, as expressed from time to time, and as approved 
by the Association itself. In fact, many of the above statements 
and suggestions were originally made by various members of the 
two committees mentioned, rather than the president, and who is 
obligated to those committees and to many other members of the 
Association for the loyal support and valuable assistance rendered 
during the last few years in connection with the policy which has 
been followed with reference to the various matters here considered. 

The most fitting conclusion possible to this paper is to employ 
the language of another, who, although not engaged in our line, 
has very kindly and voluntarily interested himself in our behalf, 
and who, on one occasion, used the following in closing an expres- 
sion of his views: 

“In an industrial millennium it will be perhaps possible for’ 
everyone to be handsomely paid for ten hours’ work or less 
under ideal conditions, all of which is, of course, to be greatly 
desired; but the industrial millennium in the canning business 
will have to be accompanied by a meteorological millennium, 
which will ripen only so much fruit or vegetables as can be 
canned in ten hours per day or sixty hours per week. 

“It is said that law is based on common sense, and, if so, 
in this case it must be as elastic as the circumstances to which 
it refers are uncertain. An arbitrary law can be enforced only 
when the conditions it affects can be controlled by human agency. 

“In New York City ingenuity, skill and unlimited means have 
built many stories in the air, have tunneled under streets and 
rivers with trains until the residents of that city have come to 
think that a man with money can buy the brains to do any- 
thing, but the money has not yet been coined nor the brain 
yet developed which can regulate the ripening of fruit and vegeta- 
bles and so give to the sixty-hour law—eminently wise and 
practicable in other industries—any proper application to a can- 
ning factory.” 

New York State Canned Goods Packers’ Association. 

Rome, N. Y., February 7, 1910. 

JAMES P. OLNEY, 


President. 


Chairman Crary—I wish that every canner in the United States 
might hear that paper. There is a good deal of food for thought 
there. We have been harassed until we have reached the point 
that we begin to look for adverse legislation along all lines; and 
this is one of the most prominent lines. 

In connection with the other work of the Association, which it 
has attempted since its institution, the matter of mutual insurance 
has been given more or less thought. Some years ago—only a few 
years ago—a plan was thought out and worked out, and was incor- 
porated under the name of the Canners’ Exchange; and it has been 
carried on with more or less success for the past few years. 

Mr. Van Camp is with us today, and to his genius and judg- 
ment have been passed many of the questions relative to the handling 
of this matter. We shall be glad to hear Mr. Van Camp on this 
question—Mr. Frank Van Camp. 


VALUE OF MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Mr. Van Camp Uncovers a Remarkable Opportunity to Save 
Money. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—Before touch- 
ing on the insurance question I want to say just a word following 
Mr. Olney. It is very important, I think, that each of us in our own 
State look after the labor legislation. I want to tell you a story. 
In October of this year just passed I was arrested twenty-eight times 
in one day for employing female labor under age, or for more than 
sixty hours. I got the Labor Commissioner, the Judge and the 
Prosecuting Attorney together before the cases were called, and I 
proved to them conclusively that nine of the cases were like this: 
Nine widows appeared at my factory. Each one of them said she 
had a little girl ranging from five to eight years of age. They 
pleaded for work. I said we cannot give you employment because 
the laws will not permit us. They plead again, and we gave them 
the position with the understanding that they could bring their 
little girls with them. They had no one at home to take care of the 
little girls. They did not want to put them out on the streets. They 
brought the little girls along to sit down aside of them, but they 
were not to work. As a matter of fact, when mother was peeling 
the tomatoes, the little girls would reach over once in a while and 
get one and peel that tomato and drop it in mother’s bucket, and 
probably added a cent or two cents a day to her earnings. I explained 
this to the Court, the Judge and the Labor Commissioner, and they 
said on those nine cases we will not fine you, but the law says that 
we must. We will nullify -those cases, but don’t do it again. I 
said, ‘““‘Does that mean that I must discharge those nine widows 
tomorrow, or the Deputy Sheriff will come down and do this over 
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WORCESTER SALT 


The salt that is more pene: used for canning purposes than any other. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE WORCESTER has a flavor peculiar to itself that is purer 
and sweeter than any other salt. 


BECAUSE WORCESTER is the cleanest salt made. 


BECAUSE WORCESTER always makes a clear, bright and sparkling 
brine. 


BECAUSE every barrel of WORCESTER SALT may be depended upon 
to be JUST RIGHT. 


BECAUSE WORCESTER SALT is the STANDARD OF QUALITY and 


IT TAKES THE 
TO MAKE THE BEST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 


PACKERS 


DO YOU USE A WIPED OR A NON-WIPED CAN ? 
WHAT IS A WIPED CAN? 


Why it is simply a can which is wiped with cloths at and 
adjacent to the joints, while the can is fluid hot in the course of 
manafacture, thus removing part of the solder and tin coating 
from the can. 

There is an important difference between a wiped can and the 
non-wiped can such as I manufacture. In my non-wiped can all 
of the tin coating that ever was put on the can is left there, besides 
being reinforced at the joints by the solder I use in making 
the can. 


CANNERS 


should make no mistake in believing all Cans 


to be of equal grade. Comparison and test will 


readily show a marked difference in both quality 


of material used, and strength of manufacture. 


We call your attention to the high class 


Can we are now delivering on orders, and on the 


strength of same we respectfully solicit an 


Before signing your 1910 contract for cans write me for further 


particulars. opportunity to figure on your requirements. 


WALTER J. PHELPS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


We operate our plant all the year round, 


and are particularly well fixed to fill your orders 
for Fall and Winter Packing. 


Tue Boyce Can Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oyster, Fruitand Vegetable Cans 


SINCE 1890 
FOOT OF LAWRENCE STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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again?’’ They said, “It dees.” I went back and discharged the 
nine widows. They took their little children home with them. 
They had no work. Now, that may happen to any of you. 

To the rest of my cases, I plead guilty and paid a fine. They 


were all of this kind. I had more perishable fruit on hand than 1° 


could take care of in daylight. We had probably six or seven hun- 
dred women at work. Our superintendent said to them: ‘Those 
who wish to work after supper until 9 o'clock, we would like to have 
come back.’ There were seventy-five or eighty who came back 
to work in the evening until 9 o'clock. Among them were some 
girls who were under eighteen, but over sixteen; and the law in 
Indiana says that a girl under eighteen cannot work in a factory 
over sixty hours a week. I paid the fines, some nineteen of them, 
for having those girls work two hours after supper. And all 
of them came back and worked because they wanted to work; and 
none of them came back because they had to in order to hold their 
jobs, because there were not over 10 per cent. of them who came 
back to work. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Now, as to Canners’ Insurance—there are a good many subjects 
that I know more about than | do about this insurance, but in the 
two years that I have had the position as Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee I have corresponded with and met a great many packers; 
and a great many of them have expressed doubt as to the stability of 
the company. It occurs to me that if I were to appear in every 
man’s office tomorrow morning and say to him, “I can sell No. 3 
cans at $7.00 a thousand,” he would probably think I was crazy. 
But an occasional man would say, “‘Are these good cans?’’ I would 
say, “Yes; they are just the same as all other cans. They are just 
as good.”” Once in a while I could find a man who would believe 
that, and he would buy cans at $7.00 a thousand. Most of them 
would say, “Well, 1 will wait until next year, and let my neighbor 


L. B. WERNER 


try out these seven-dollar cans, and if they do not all leak, maybe 
| will buy some of them next year. And if at the approach of the 
second year there were a few more men I knew that bought the $7.00 
cans, and they found that they did not leak; and the beginning of 
the third year there were more men who were willing to buy $7.00 
cans instead of $16.00 dollar cans, that would be about the history 
of (anners’ Insurance. 

It began, as I remember it, in December of 1907. A few-men 
vot together and said that instead of paying our money to a regular 
insurance company or companies who are in business for profit, we 
will do our own insuring. We can do it at less expense than they 
can, and whatever the profits are we will put them in the treasury 
until the end of the year, and then we will divide up. In looking 
into the fire insurance business, taking the best authority that we 
could find, we discovered that the old-line companies, say for the 
preceding five years, had paid out for fire losses about 31 per cent. 
of the amount of money they received as premiums. In other words, 
out of each $100.00 they received they paid out $31.00 for fire losses. 
They paid their agents at the home office, the expense of maintain- 
ing the home office, the travelers and their local agents enough 
additional that it brought the total expense for securing the business 
up to 40 per cent. Adding that to the $31, it makes $71.00 out of 
each $100.00, leaving $29.00 as profit to the insurance company 
who was doing business as a business for a profit. We discovered 
that we could find and secure the services of a very competent man 
who would pay the office rent, pay the bookkeeper, the stenographers, 
the stationery and stamp bills, and the traveling bills and every- 
thing else for $20.00 out of each $100.00 received. We arranged 
with that man, Mr. Lansing B. Warner, to take over the manage- 
ment of this insurance business, for which he was to get $20.00 
out of each $100.00 paid in, and pay all the expenses connected 
with the management of the company out of the.$20.00. Besides 
the $20.00, the only other expense connected with it has been for the 


last year that myself and four other members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee have our traveling expenses paid when we go to attend a 
meeting. We give up our time for the benefit of the packers, and 
we get nothing out of it. I want to impress that on your minds, 
because what I say to you about canners’ insurance is absolutely 
nothing to me; it is not a cent in my pocket. I am getting my rebate 
now. If-you come in you will get yours. If you stay out I will 
still keep on getting mine, just in the same amount. 

Now, in the first year, 1908, after collecting premiums from 
the men who thought it was a good thing, and paid in exactly the 
same rate as that of other insurance companies, at the end.of the 
year we found that we had quite a little money left in the treasury. 
We had some fires—a less number than the old-line companies had 
because we eliminated the moral risk. When Mr. Warner gets an 
application he writes all around: ‘‘How about him? Is he all 
right?’’ If somebody says, ‘‘No,’’ that man does not get any insur- 
ance. Incidentally, I know of two factories that burned in the last 
two years that asked for insurance, and did not get it. 

At the end of the first year, when we were young and only a 
few people believed that our cans did not leak, we returned at the 
end of the year to our subscribers in cash the sum of $12,491.99. 
Kept in the treasury as a surplus fund (and that still belongs to 
those same men; if they quit, they can get it, but we left it in to 
better pay for the losses if we had any) the sum of $3,090.00. In 
other words, our profits that year were ‘80 per cent. of the amount 
of money we took in. Any man who paid us $100.00 for an insur- 
ance policy, being the same $100.00 he would have paid any other 
company, he got back in cash, and credited to his account, so that 
he can get it any day that he wants to, $80.00 out of every $100.00 
ne paid in. We told that to a few people. Last year just past there 
were more people who came in. On the first of January this year we 
went to Chicago to attend our meeting, looked over the cash balances, 
and we sent checks on the third or fourth day of December, rebates 
to our men, amounting to $55,648.03—no: correct that. We paid 
back in cash $43,154.05, and we placed to their credit the sum of 
twelve thousand and odd dollars; so that at the end of two years 
we have given back to our members in actual cash the sum of 
$55,646.03, and we have placed to their credit on the books, the. 
credit being to each individual so he can get it, the sum of $15,514, 
making the total that we nave saved our subscribers in two years 
or $69,160.62. That’s actual earnings for two years, money that 
has been made and given back. After we had been in business a 
few days the total insurance we had written was $214,000.00 on 
fifty-one plants. ‘January Ist, 1909, we had in force a little over 
$2,000,000.00 of insurance on one hundred and fifty-three plants. 
January just past we had $6,500,000.00 insurance in force on three 
hundred and thirteen plants. Last week, the first day of this month, 
we had six and three-quarters millions of dollars insurance in force 
on three hundred and twenty-nine plants. We had on the 31st 
day of January in bank, at 3 per cent. interest, $41,084.64. We 
had premiums in course of collection, on policies written in Decem- 
ber and January, some $12,258.00, making our total assets, after 
all these dividends have been declared, and the money paid back 
the first day of January, we have on hand now and accounts in 
collection $93,343.35; and we don't owe any man a dollar. I 
mention that to prove to you that there are no leaks in the cans. 
If you want to go on buying insurance from the old-line companies, 
and paying $100.00 for it, go right along and do that. If you want 
to pay us $100.00, and get back anywhere from $50.00 to $80.00 
out of the $100.00 you pay in, we will be glad to’ have you come in 
and join us and get back the money. It is like taking money from 
a child—it is so easy. Thank you. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Crary—A year ago at the convention in Louisville, I 
made what was considered a rash statement, and that was, if the 
subscribers at that time to the Canners’ Exchange would keep account 
of their savings during the year they would have enough money to 
attend the next annual convention. That has proved more than 
true. The rebates and earnings of the subscribers of the Canners’ 
Exchange for the past year have been remarkably good. It is some- 
thing that certainly attracts the attention of those who are still 
carrying the old time and old line method. It is of no advantage 
to the Canners’ Exchange Advisory Committee for you to come in. 
I think Mr. Van Camp made the point clear. Up to this time, nor 
previously that I know of, have they received any compensation. 
The only remuneration has been in the form of payment for railroad 
fare and hotel bills for those attending the meetings. If anything 
more than that has been paid, the other menrbers of the committee 
have the advantage of me, because I have never received anything. 
The other fellows are a pretty sqyare set, and I would hate to accuse 
them of taking anything they would not divide. (Laughter. ) 

Those of you who have noticed your programs will note that 
the next thing on the list is the award of prizes by the Machinery 
and Supplies Association for the four best essays on ‘‘How to Increase 
tne Vousumption of Canned Goods.”” You notice it does not make 
much difference how often and in what degree of certainty we 
shoot off at a tangent, we finally get back in the circle on the ques- 
tion of how to increase the consumption of canned goods, It is 
such a forceful question, and needfully so, that we think all will 
welcome the opportunity to get back to it and talk about it, in the 
hope that out of it we will get some value. It devolves upon Mr. 
Haserot, Chairman of the Publicity Committee, to give us the results 
of this comparative work. 
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PRIZE AWARDS. 


The Successful Competitors in the Prize Contest Offered by the 
Machinery and Supply Mens’ Association. Mr. Stockham 
of Perryman, Harford County, Md., the Winner. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—-When it was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Cobb, President of the Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, that prizes were to be offered for the four best essays upon 
the subject, I happened to be in the room when the matter was 
considered favorably, and Mr. Cobb, in his very gracious and com- 
fortable way, suggested that the Board of Publicity might pass 
upon the essays. At the moment it did not occur to me as chairman 
that that might entail almost as much work, and certainly as much 
thought, as acting as a judge at a baby show. (Laughter.) The 
intense interest that not only canners have displayed in the last 
year in connection with this most important subject is evidenced 
very clearly by the number of essays that have been presented upon 
the subject. These essays reached the office of the Secretary 
from the North, from the South, from the West, from the East, from 
canners, from men of allied interests, from housewives, from editors, 
and from almost every source that one could imagine, until they 
reached, up to the last day they were received, the total of eighty- 
seven, running anywhere from one manuscript page to ten. As 
Chairman of the Committee having the matter in charge, they 
drifted in by the bushel, I thought, ana I want to assure you that in 
attempting to arrive at a decision it has been one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that I have had to solve. Every paper in the eighty- 
seven contained something that was good. Every paper in ihe 
eighty-seven must needs be read and studied. 

After they had all been received, and the date of January 5th 
came around, I concluded that the time that intervened between 
today and that date was sufficient to do the work. So I gathered 
them all up in a bunch, and I began to read; and I assure you that 
they were so interesting that it was 2 o’clock in the morning, before 
I had even scanned them. I knew that meant good solid work for a 
week. But believing so thoroughly that the necessities of the can- 
ners of today are embodied in that question, ‘‘How best to increase 
the consumption of canned goods,”’ to the best of my ability I gave 
the essays every minute that I thought each one deserved, and those 
of you who are here whose names—whose numbers rather—may not 
have been selected, have the thanks of the entire community for the 
effort that each individual made to present facts that will help us 
all. We cannot all draw prizes alike in life; but if our efforts are 
turned in the proper direction, there are some prize which each 
one of us is sure to draw. The difficulty that the average person 
will find, as I found, in determining what might be the best essay, 
was suc that I found it necessary, in order to simmer the 
essays down to four, to determine upon what is most necessary in the 
canning world today, and that is (as it was in these papers) a stand- 
ard. There are certain things which must be done first in order to 
bring about this increased consumption. For that reason I estab- 
lished in my own mind, and possibly from my own care in selecting 
the good essays—I put it that way, because one man or one set of 
men might select a certain one, and another a different one—the 
fact that above all things the standard of excellence and purity 
must be the dominating factor. With these two things clearly in 
mind, I found that I was able to sift out and sift down, and still 
further down, until I reached six, none of which I thought could 
justly be eliminated. I might further say that in the competition, 
in order to make it entirely just and fair, there were no names at- 
tached to the essays. They were submitted to the Secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, and by him they were brought to us. 
They were forwarded as rapidly as they came in by the mail, and the 
essay that seems to be most practical, while not so elaborate, is 
the one written by No. 83. Mr. Cobb, who is No. 83? 

Mr. Cobb—TI find that No. 83 is Mr. Edward V. Stockham, of 
Perryman, Md. 

Mr. Haserot then read Mr. Stockham’s essay, as follows: 


HOW TO INCREASE THE CONSUMPTION OF CANNED 
GOODS. 


By EDW. V. STOCKHAM—First Prize. 

If the canners of this country cannot double the consumption 
of canned food it’s their own fault. Never in the history of the 
industry has the prospect been so bright. 

The constant attacks upon the industry have at last brought 
the packers to bay. Organization has been effected, a plan of attack 
and defense adopted. ' 


Canned foods have grown in popular favor heretofore by the 
force of their intrinsic worth. They have never been advertised— 
people eat them and want more—due to their merits alone. 

The pure food agitation has so beclouded the public mind that 
people are now afraid to eat them. Consumption is falling off. 
Why? Through fear of poison in canned goods. 

There are only two things necessary to bring on a heavy con- 
sumption of canned food. First, pack good, clean food. Second, 
let it be known. 

Do you know that canned goods are the safest and cheapest 
foods served to humanity? Did it ever occur to you that when 
you eat raw celery or lettuce, etc., you may be eating the germs 
of typhoid fever or taking into your system the eggs of tape worms? 
Don’t you know that the food prepared for instant use and packed 
in cans is clean and safe—no danger of infection by germ life? 

I have been packing vegetables in cans for sixteen years. I 
am a fairly close observer and I believe I can truthfully say that 
there is not one person in a hundred who knows how canned goods 
are packed. In other words, there are about 90,000,000 people in 
this country to whom the subject is a blank. 

I will go further and say that about every other one of the 
reading and thinking class have a lurking suspicion that there is 
poison of some sort in canned goods. Try it some day; ask some 
of your acquaintances if they know how canned goods are packed. 
You will see that they do not. - 

Now so much for the general public and I may say 99 per cent. 
of all the public. 

As to canned goods (our products) we know they are gener- 
ally clean and attractive and cheap and always pure and whole- 
some. To accomplish our purpose we must bring these facts to 
the knowledge of the public, and this can be accomplished by pub- 
licity and plenty of it. 

In order to bring the subject to practical issue we must co- 
operate as follows: 


Thorough and Complete Organization. 


Nothing can be done without this; this is obvious. By organi- 
zation we can secure the name, address, reputation, history, etc., 
of every packer. We can keep in touch with each other and the 
work that the organization is doing. Through this we also raise 
funds to conduct the campaign. 


Membership. 


Every packer in the United States of good reputation or bad 
should be enrolled as a member. The good ones will take care 
of themselves and help the work along. With the indifferent and 
bad ones—let us all get down and pray, so that light may enter 
their benighted souls. Let us work earnestly and continuously 
with them until they become good. If they refuse to pay their 
dues, na matter; don’t let them go. Next year some will pay. They 
will eventually all come within the fold. 


Government Inspection. 


We will not get it for years to come, maybe, but let us demand 
it. Pass resolutions at the Convention demanding it. Then pub- 
lish the resolutions by wire to the Associated Press. To show 
willingness for government inspection is a great card in the minds 
of the public. Government inspection of canneries in itself will be 
of the greatest good to us aside from all advertising ends. It will 
put the fake packer out of business and rid us of an undesirable and 
unclean bedfellow. 

The unclean packer hurts in two ways—by packing slop and 
leaving part on the outside of the package and also by leaving 
plenty of it in the cannery itself and in its immediate vicinity. The 
injury that this exhibition does us is enormous and never ending. 


Medical Profession. 


The average physician knows nothing as to how we pack our 
products. Why should he unless he takes this subject up and 
studies it, which, by the way, is one of his duties long neglected. 
Now it is our duty to teach him, and as the average doctor is a sensi- 
ble and intelligent man he will become our friend at once. Let 
us at once get in touch with the medical journals and give them 
something to print. There are 200,000 physicians who are mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association. Effort should be made 
to saturate every one of these doctors with our literature on the 
purity and wholesomeness of canned food. By this means we 
put a stop to the perpetual and annoying “ptomaine diagnosis 
that unthinking physicians let creep into the daily papers. All the 
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foregoing naturally leads us up to our one great weapon—PUB- 
LICITY. 


Our efforts in this line have been well done. Best of all, the 
canners themselves are beginning to see the light. One cannot 
realize the popular prejudice that obtains against canned goods 
until investigation is carefully made. Try this experiment: Some 
day ask a person who is preferably a city dweller if he knows how 
canned goods are put up, then tell him. Tell him that we boil 
can and contents in the same pot, etc. Complete sterilization, 
no typhoid germs, no nothing but pure and germless food. You 
will see that his eyes will open and you will have, one convert for 
life to the cause, but you will also begin to see for yourself that 
99 per cent. of the public know nothing on the subject. 


We should arrange that at each Annual Convention, and when- 
ever possible at other times, that a paper endorsing purity in canned 
goods be read by some prominent person or a discussion set afoot. 
Copies of this should be preparerd beforehand and given to the 
Associated Press so that the public may have it all in the paper by 
breakfast next morning. 

The gentlemen who are conducting the publicity campaign for 
your good and for mine know their business. They are doing good 
work; what they need is funds to carry it on. The packers will 
contribute the necessary money, kindly aided by the allied inter- 
ests, once they see the necessity of it. It is respectfully suggested 
to our committee that they fix the assessment on each packer 
based on some equitable plan, then politely but firmly demand it. 
It must become an item in our list of fixed charges. There is only 
one more suggestion to make under this caption of publicity and 
one which is eminently practical: Let the city editor of every daily 
paper in the United States be seen by letter and in person and thus 
through candor and fairness secure his co-operation. 


After reading Mr. Stockham’s essay, Mr. Haserot announced 
paper No. 38 as the winner of the second prize. This was by Mr. 
Adolph Goldmark, of New York City, who is connected with the 
Northern Maine Packing Company. 


The third prize was announced as paper No. 63, and the writer 
proved to be Mrs. Lydia C. Billingslea, of Baltimore, Md. 

The fourth prize-winner turned out to be paper No. 42, the 
author of which signs his name as Via Recta, of New Jersey. 

(We will publish the second, third and fourth prize papers in 
our next issues. ) 

Mr. Haserot—That comprises the four for which the prizes were 
given. However, there were two more in addition, touching upon 
two phases of the subject, which are deemed worthy of special men- 
tion. One is No. 54. 

Mr. Cobb—No. 54 is C. L. Oberman, of New York City. 

Mr. Haserot—-It is somewhat technical, but well worthy of 
special mention. The sixth is also deserving of special mention. 
It is No. 80. 

Mr. Cobb—Carlton E. Jud, Westfield, New York. 

Mr. Haserot—It will hardly be necessary to read.all of these, 
because IT hope and trust that these essays will be published in the 
trade papers. Without doubt they all will be published: and I 
would recommend, as Chairman of the Board of Publicity, that they 
be published in pamphlet form, and that they be studied by each one, 
for the good that is in each one, by every canner who expects and 
prays and wishes from the bottom of his heart to be able to do what 
he can to increase the consumption of canned goods. 

Mr. Walter O. Hoffecker—(Interrupting)—Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask just a question? If you please, Mr. Chairman, is it your idea 
to publish only the six essays, or the whole eighty-seven essays? 
Was your recommendation to publish the six or the eighty-seven? 
I did not understand that. 

Mr. Haserot—Mr. Hoffecker, I think the publication of the 8&7 
would require a book, and would probably not be as well read as if 
only the six were published. The six practically contain all the 
specific information which would probably interest and help the 
canner. 

I thank you all very much for giving the intense attention that 
you have given these papers, and I assure you that the thought of 
developing such information as presented by the Association which 
Mr. Cobb heads, is one that should have the utmost and sincerest 
thanks of every man who makes his living, or who is identified with 
the canning industry of this country; and I desire upon this occasion 
to offer a motion that the National Canners’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, extend to the Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion its thanks, for giving thise who chose an opportunity to submit 
essays at this meeting. 

The motion was duly seconded by Mr. Hoffecker, and was 
unanimously carried. 


Chairman Crary—As to this question of publicity, we have been 
at it for the last two or three years, but we are meeting somewhere 
with it all the time. I think if we should offer the additional 81 
papers that have been written it would be another step further along. 
But we have an opportunity this afternoon to have the question 
presented by an expert along the lines of publicity, who looks at 
it not from the angle or view of the packer, because, and I think 
I do him no discredit when I say it, he knows nothing about the 
packing business from a practical standpoint; but there might be 
other lines with which possibly he is more familiar than the packer 
himself. We cannot, in my mind, no matter how desirable, all ob- 
serve and master all lines of knowledge. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
take great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. C. C. Winningham, 
of Chicago, 


MR. WINNINGHAM TALKS ADVERTISING. 


I want to. say, as a matter of self-defense, that I am not a par- 
ticipant in the essays, and I am not after the money. I am not un- 
mindful of the compliment of being asked to speak before the Con- 
vention on the subject of publicity in the canning industry. I do 
not know anything about the canning business, but I do know 
that there are ninety millions of people in the United States who 
gather their information and form their opinions from what they 
read in the newspapers. But this limited knowledge of the business 
enables me, I believe, to bring to you a view from the outside that 
does have a very important influence on the business, and which, 
if corrected, will quickly and permanently improve the conditions 
under which you work. Newspapers tell not only of the good that 
people do, but they tell more about human shortcomings. It is but 
human nature that the larger percentage would rather believe the 
bad than the good. We accuse the public officials of dishonesty: 
it is more interesting than to tell of the good; and, of course, it is 
so much more interesting to charge the canner with the use of 
chemicals than to talk about their virtues: and, too, people often 
get in the habit of talking about a lot of other things that they 
do not know anything about. The impression existing in your home 
town, as a rule, does not do you any credit in the business in which 
you are engaged. The majority of people, I believe, in your town, 
and in all other towns in this country, look upon and speak of your 
business as they do of an unclean kitchen. There are exceptions, 
but I am not overstating the general proposition. Invitations have 
been sent from town to town, and from house to house to the house- 
wives on the subject of canned goods, and the statements that I 
make are based upon reports from them. If we heard what the 
women had to say with regard to canned goods, I am sure you 
would have a keener appreciation of the general belief that exists 
in their minds as to the general unwholesomeness of canned fruits 
and vegetables. It is necessary to dwell upon that subject, as I 
am going to speak about the effect that advertising will have in 
changing this condition, and creating a better feeling toward your 
product. 

Now, there are two reasons, as I see it, why your canned goods 
are not selling better. Despite adverse conditions, there has been an 
increase in the general consumption of canned godds, I understand. 
Whether it has been in proportion to what it should be nobody 
knows. You don’t know yourself. You can’t tell what has been 
done. But people who are hot buying may have a very bad effect 
upon the people that usually buy. Then, too, people act upon 
suggestion. None of us think originally for ourselves. We act 
upon suggestion. People even buy more clothes than they used to, 
because of suggestion. People eat more food by suggestion. House- 
wives are in a quandary three times a day as to what to serve; they 
search through the newspapers and magazines for suggestions for 
food. They want suggestions. People are not now contented with 
one suit of clothes a year. They want four or five. Everything is 
done by suggestion. 

There are two conditions in this advertising, it seems to me, 
that we should follow up. One is the fear that undoubtedly exists 
in the minds of the people. People take fright so easily. They 
read articles and do not analyze them. They may read everything 
they see in the newspapers about canned goods, but they do not 
understand them. In the current issue of a magazine of wide repu- 
tation an article written makes a severe arraignment of the-entire 
industry. He does not say that canned goods—meaning fruits and 
vegetables—contain chemicals, but he does fail to make it clear 
that you are not the offenders. That leaves an attitude of fear in 
the minds of the people, in my opinion, It is a condition that exists 
in the minds of the people, but which.we know is not true, and T 
do believe that we could today educate the nublic mind to two 
things: first of all, by getting their confidence in canned goods, 
and then by suggestion cause them to eat more of them. 
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The plan that I have worked out has that in mind. It would 
not be fair for the packer who does not contribute to get all the 
benefit, or as large benefit, as his neighbor who does contribute. If 
we advertise we can increase the consumption of canned goods; and 
this undoubtedly can be done if enough money is spent. But some 
plan should be borne in mind by which, in my opinion, the man 
who contributes will get the profits and the fellow who does not 
contribute will not get them. And if you advertise long enough and 
hard enough you will get attention and increase the consumption. I 
have developed this idea, which I am sort of delaying in telling the 
plan first; and as to the plan, we must bear in mind that if we do 
increase the consumption of goods eventually more will be seeking 
investment. Four or five years from now there will be an increase 
in consumption, which will require increased manufacture, and, like 
all other things, when things are on the upward move capital rushes 
in and overdoes it. Now, therefore, the contributors to this plan 
should prepare for themselves a defense, so that they will hold the 
advantages. I am not going to say anything about the increase in 
quality, for I do not know anything about it. As to canned goods, I 
am not able to say whether they are bad or good. You all know 
whether you are packing the best that should be packed. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that you must give quality. You can- 
not fool all the people all the time. This plan necessarily has to do 
with advertising. You have spent approximately $25,000 in ad- 
vertising in the past few months. What has it accomplished? A 
little—not much. You cannot do very much with $25,000 in adver- 
tising. Now, one of the plans that has been suggested in these 
essays would cost several times that figure. 

Now, to raise this money—the suggestion I have made may be 
entirely wrong. I may not know anything about the business, but I 
believe, however, that if you will do it, you will get twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising free of charge within 48 hours 
after you do it. I am putting this plan, but you may turn it down, 
for there may be some things in it that are not practicable. Basing 
all our advertising upon this fear that exists in the public mind, we 
must assure the housewife that the contents of the can is not 
what she thinks it is. We must get her confidence. You can start 
a panic in a minute that will take a year to recover from. People 
are fearful for their health. Of course, almost every human being 
is heir to fear. Fear will accomplish more than emotion and love. 
You do not know what fear has had to do, I believe, with retarding 
the development of this business. 

Now, the plan that I have is this: That every can of fruits 
and vegetables carry on it a label in substance something like this: 
“The contents of this can are guaranteed by the National Canners’ 
Association to be absolutely free from impurities or artificial pre- 
servatives, and the packer putting up the article, and the owner of 
the trade-mark under which it appears, agree to pay $1,000 to the 
National Canners’ Association for each offense, and the money thus 
raised to be used to give publicity to the offending packer and the 
offending trade-mark as a warning to the people not to buy that 
article.”’ 

Then the newspapers that have been apparently anxious to do 
injury to the trade will give more publicity to,that than all the 
advertising that has been done. This, with your advertising, will 
give publicity to the thing that you are doing, and give assurance to 
the people that the goods put up and packed under this label are 
wholesome. The National Canners’ .Association should own that 
label, in my opinion, and its use should be given only to those mem- 
bers of the Association who are willing to contribute to carry on this 
campaign; and you could carry on that campaign on the basis of a 
contribution, I imagine, of one cent per case, covering a period of 
not less than three years. That would mean about $250,000 on the 
three staples, not to say what other lines could come in under that 
label. 

As to this article that appeared in the magazine that I. have 
referred to, just consider for a moment what effect it might have on 
one family who might read that article. Look at it in the most 
favorable light, and I tell you that they will stop eating canned 
goods for 60 days at any rate. The magazine has 250,000 circula- 
tion. Everybody won’t read that article, but 100,000 might read it, 
and if 100,000 of them read it, and they are all impressed like the 
one family we referred to, you can see how much reduction in con- 
sumption that is. And that is appearing in only one periodical, 
A newspaper last Sunday morning had an article which mentioned 
the use of benzoate of soda. It did not say that it was in canned 
tomatoes, but it failed to make it clear that it was not there. 

Now, this label idea, based upon the contributions, as I sug- 
gested, will blot out this idea of fear in the minds of the people. 
They will take that article which assures them that it does not con- 
tain chemicals. This label idea will, by its drastic action, call for 
a great deal of publicity on the part of the newspapers. It will 


make it possible to create a vigorous advertising campaign. It is 
something sensational to talk about. 

Referring again to what suggestion will do, a few years ago a 
few men shaved themselves; some went to the barber once a week, 
others went three times a week. The advertising that has been given 
safety razors has increased the sale of ordinary razors by the publicity 
it gives to them, and has gotten men in the habit of shaving every 
day. Suggestion did it. Fifteen years ago if a man spent fifty cents 
for a meal he was thought to be a spendthrift. That has been 
changed by suggestion. 

As to the idea of the label, the coming out and saying that these 
goods are absolutely pure will offset what has been said against 
them, and even the adverse publicity that has been given to canned 
goods will have much to do with increasing the consumption of 
canned goods. I think by using the label with the suggestion of 
purity, we have an excuse for going before the public. Now, it 
must be based entirely upon contribution. You can go ahead on 
$250,000. $50,000 won’t accomplish much. You have got to do it 
in big ways, and it is necessary to have a lot of money. It cannot 
be done by any one packer. No one man could do enough advertising. 
It would mean too much money invested. 


PRESIDENT CRARY INVITES DISCUSSION. 


Chairman Crary—yYou find on your program that this part of 
the session is open to publicity, and a full and free discussion of the 
topic is invited. The hour is not late, and any further suggestions 
or thoughts, or anything that might be in the minds of those present 
who would like to present their views on that subject, I am sure 
we will be glad to hear them; and I am sure we all appreciate 
fully, and thank most heartily, Mr. Winningham, for the good things 
that he has given us from the mind of an expert, even though we 
may not find ourselves able at this, or any near subsequent meeting, 
to carry out the plan that he has suggested. 

Mr. Frank Van Camp—I have had so much experience myself 
that I thought possibly I might say something that would relieve 
doubt from the minds of some of the audience. I believe that it is 
perfectly safe for me to say that I do know what publicity will do 
in the way of increasing the sale of canned goods. A few years ago 
I began the use of magazines and newspapers. When I began I 
was selling probably two or three millions of cans a year. Last 
year I sold over one hundred millions of cans, all as the result of 
creating a demand in many people by suggestion, by telling them 
that they wanted something. Every one of you married men here 
have had your wives ask you repeatedly during the last year, ‘“‘What 
do you want for dinner tonight?’’ And you probably said, ‘‘Don’t 
bother me; I don’t care.”’ That is proof that every woman wants 
somebody to suggest to her what she should have for dinner tonight 
or for lunch. If you suggest peas, she would think peas much finer: 
if you would suggest corn, she would think corn much finer. In 
my own mind, I am just as positive that I could take five hundred 
thousand dollars a year and increase the consumption of tomatoes, 
corn and peas, at present 25,000,000 cases—in four years, with a 
half million dollars a year, I am just as sure I could make it one 
hundred million cases a year as I am that the sun is going to rise 
tomorrow. There is no doubt in my mind at all that that can be 
done. 

There is another thing that I want to impress upon the minds 
of the packers, and that is, it will not cost any of you one cent to 
advertise your goods. Canned goods sell at ten cents a package to 
the consumer. No matter whether you sell them to the jobber at 
72% cents a dozen, or whether you sell them to him at 75 cents a 
dozen, the consumer pays 10 cents. if instead of selling your goods 
today at 72%, 67% or 75 cents, or any other fixed sum that is the 
market, if you have the nerve to add 2% cents to that selling price, 
and take that 2% cents and spend it in publicity on tomatoes, corn 
and peas alone at 2% cents a dozen, you would create a fund imme- 
diately of a million and a quarter dollars. You could be in every 
newspaper and every magazine in the United States two or three 
times a week talking tomatoes, corn and peas. They would buy 
them so fast that you would have to build more factories, and build 
more and build more. There is not any question about that, gentle- 
men. I am just covering these two points: How are you going to 
raise that money, and prevent the jealousies? One man might say, 
“T won't pay,’ and all that sort of thing. I have no suggestion to 
make on that. As far as the answer is concerned, there is no doubt 
in the world. If you spend the money you will make a consumption 
that will double in a year, and at least for a time you will have 
advanced prices. I thank you. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Crary—-Now, we know exactly what to do with a 
million and a quarter dollars when we get it, but how are we going 
to get it? We will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock in the banquet room upstairs. 
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FIELD DAY. 


Devoted to the Discussion of Live Subjects.—Splendidly 
Treated Subjects—Valuable to Every Canner. 


Wednesday, February 9, 1910. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 10.40 A. M. 

Chairman Crary—lIf there is any way possible to open a Conven- 
tion of Canners’ or of Canned Goods Brokers or Wholesale Growers on 
schedule time, I wish somebody would present the formulae. I have 
never known it to be accomplished. The reason for that is on ac- 
count of the good sociable nature of every one of the adherents of this 
National Convention. They get together out in the lobby. They have not 
seen him since last year and they shake hands again this morning and 
go over things. But all these little associations go to cement the spirit 
of friendly intercourse as well as to promote the business spirit when 
they are together. I do not know as there is any reason why we 
should not be late in getting around to our convention if we want to. 
lt is our own convention. If we do not start until eleven o’clock when 
we are scheduled to start at ten, it is nobody’s business but our own. 

The first number this morning you will notice is marked “Dating 
Canned Goods.” The dating of canned goods is something of more or 
less interest to us. With regard to the proposition of the dating of 
canned goods I wish to relate a little experience that I had about a 
year ago, that gave me some real knowledge in regard to the keeping 
qualities of canned goods. I had occasion to tear down a wall that had 
been sheeted up when the building had been built over some fourteen 
years ago, and back of that wall were three cans of corn that had been 
packed in 1896,—no, packed in 1895, because this happened last spring, 
fourteen years ago. They were packed in 1895. One of those cans 
was opened and compared with the season’s pack, compared with corn 
that was only twenty-four hours old, and an expert could not tell the 
difference. I will volunteer, that he could not tell which was the 
fresh packed can and which was the can that was fourteen years old. 
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I contend that that can of corn would have been just as good had it 
been kept from freezing and there was no leak in the can from rust, 
at the age of fourty-four as it was at fourteen. I mention this only 
ineidentially in connection with the dating of canned goods. 

We have with us this morning a gentleman to take up this topic 
who has been in the canned goods business since 1869. I do not know 
what the general practice is in New Jersey, whether they have any 
cans that they are still.carrying that were packed in 1869 or not; but 
I apprehend that if the tomato market does not get generally better 
that in 1969 there will still be some of the present year’s pack of goods 
on hand. We are hoping though for the betterment of conditions that 
will not bring this about. I gives me pleasure this morning to intro- 
duce to you, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. A. Brakeley, Bordentown, N. J. 

Mr. Brakeley—Ladies and Gentlemen—My voice is eighty-one 
years old and I am not sure whether it will carry through the hall or 
not I thought I would make an effort. I am opposed to the dating of 
canned goods, particularly for two reasons. The first reason is, as all 
packers know, the bulk of goods packed are growing materially, and 
in order to get them in their best condition and make the best job of 
them, they have to be taken in the proper stage of development. They 
sometimes come faster than you can prepare cans for them. . If not 


begun in time you have to prepare a large percentage of your cans 


ahead of time. All this you know. Either you or the can manufacturer 
has to carry the goods—the cans. If they are dated and the season is 
a bad one, you have to carry the cans over, either you or the can manu- 
facturer, and then if goods are to be stamped, they are lost next year 
as they are not adapted for the purpose. There would be a very great 
loss somebody has to stand, which would ultimately come back on the 
consumer, who would have to pay the average price sufficient to meet 
it. Now, I object to that policy as to dating our cans for that reason. 

Another reason is, that the law of supply and demand, is sufficient 
to regulate this. If, for instance, any one wants his goods dated, he 
can give his order that way and have his goods dated as many times 
as he wants. For instance, he goes to the canner and says to him, I 
want so many cans dated, so as to know when they are packed. The 
grocer will give his order that way, through the regular channel, and 
so on to the jobber. It will cost him something, of course, but he can 
get his goods. There is no need of compelling by law what he can get 
through the regular channels of business. It would be a great re- 
straint on the trade to compel the dating of the cans. I think we will 
all agree that with a few exceptions, that are well known, there is no 
damage in carrying canned goods from year to year. I have had 
canned goods and buried them and ate them several years later, and 
found them as good as any. I remember one case when I moved. Be- 
fore moving I had lived at this place seven years. When I first went 
into the house I put some canned goods away. I did not use them all 
up, and when I moved they were still there seven years afterwards. 
They were excellent. They were tomatoes. 

We all deplore that the dating of cans—the compulsory dating 
which I have had freshly brought to my attention in the last legisla- 
ture, and which came very nearly passing. We defeated the bill. 

But if all goods are to be stamped, then nobody can be allowed 
to eat canned goods unless they are stamped, and that at a high price. 
Now, we all honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who headed the 
campaign against compulsory servitude. Now, this comes pretty near 
to compulsory servitude, I think, to compel a man to eat only certain 
classes of goods. It enhances the price and somebody has to make up 
for these losses. The poor man has to pay just as much as the rich 
man. The poor man has to pay it. While one can pay fifteen cents, 
another can only spare a dime and so it goes. It is a restriction of 
trade, certainly a very great one, and will increase the cost of living. 
It is a very serious matter, and unless something should turn up that 
would make the using of canned goods dangerous, why mark and date 
them all, and why forbid them all? 

I thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 

Chairman Crary—It has been the pleasure of many members of 
this Association to enjoy the hospitality and courtesy of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and we today have the pleasure of ex- 
tending that courtesy to their head, and it does indeed give us a pleas- 
ure in introducing to you, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. D. H. Bethard, 
President of the National Wholeale Grocsrs’ Association, who is our 
guest on this occasion. 

Mr. D. H. Bethard—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
of the National Canners’ Association—As you perhaps know 
I have been for a good many years interested in Asosciation work, and 
for that reason and for none other I suppose I was finally made Presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I certainly was 
not elected on account of my oratory. You will perhaps find that out 
before I get through. But as I am interested in Association work and 
I believe you gentlemen are on the right road and doing the right 
thing, I would like to talk with you regarding Association affairs. I 
believe that great good can come from Association work, especially if 
the Associations work together.. And if you will permit me I should 
like to read what I have to say. 


ARE ASSOCIATIONS WORTH WHILE ? 


Address by Mr. D. H. Bethard, President of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion—I am glad to be with you on this occasion, and feel very much 
at home in this assemblage. In fact, I feel as if I were addressing 
an important meeting of the members of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, of which body I have the honor to be President. 

The uppermost feeling in my mind at the moment is that the 
interests of the members of our National Association and yours are 
absolutely mutual. We need you and you need us. The prosperity 
of each without the other would be seriously impaired, if not im- 
possible. I will go further, and state that your interests, our inter- 
ests, the interests of brokers, manufacturers and retailers are all 
mutual. 

_it is true that the functions of each are different, but each is 
indispensable to all the others. This being true, it is incumbent 
upon us, as fair and honorable men, to frankly recognize mutuality 
of interest and dependence, and accord each to the other that confi- 
dence and respect which alone can make our relations satisfactory 
and remunerative, 

It is a matter of conviction with me that the National Associa- 
tions of all the interests to which I have referred, should work 
together in closer harmony than they have hitherto done. These 
National Associations are all composed of hard-working, progréssive, 
and: resourceful men; and the closer they get together, the better 
they will understand: the peculiar difficulties under which each 
labors; the better they will understand the motives that actuate 
each; the more charity they will have one for the other, the net 
result of which will be mutual confidence and good will, which will 
prove an asset the value of-which is beyond estimate. 

In fact, the idea has taken possession of me that an Association 
of National Associations is. worthy of the most serious consideration 
by all of us. We live in a time of progress and expansion through 
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organization. Organization is the accepted instrumentality through 
which great achievements are accomplished. Now, I am sure that I 
voice the sentiments of all present when I say that we intend to 
be leaders, not followers, in the march of progress. The member- 
ship of the several National Associations to which I have referred, 
are as important factors in the business economy of the country as 
are banks, the railroads, or the so-called big industries. We yield 
to none in the dignity of our respective occupations, or the import- 
ance of the service we render to mankind. Therefore, in the proud 
consciousness of high purpose and broad usefulness, we should 
bring to bear, through perfect organization, our collective experi- 
ences and intelligence for the benefit of each and all. This, it 
seems to me, can better be accomplished through an association of 
National Associations than through the haphazard committee ar- 
rangenients, and ‘by-courtesy’’ meetings, through which it has 
hitherto been attempted. 


Turning now to the respective services rendered the public by 
your association and ours, it is indisputable that the relations of 
the members.of your association with the members of ours, are inti- 
mate and important. 


You invest large capital, exercise great skill, and take the risks 
involved in the hazards of the crops and the labor market. We, 
too, invest large capital, provide expensive warehouse facilities, 
employ expert help, and take the risks.of the business and the fiuc- 
tuations cf the markets. We handle practically all the goods you 
produce. We are the intermediary between you and the retailer, 
as the retailer in turn ig the intermediary between us and the con- 
sumer. Therefore, as | have stated, our interests are mutual, and 
the better we understand each other, the more confidence we will 
repose in one another, and the more satisfactory will be our business 
relations. 


We are all—canner, wholesaler, broker and retailer—vitally 
interested in one purpose, and that purpose is the production and 
distribution to the consumer of the: very best pure food products that 
money, skill and energy can produce. 

There is an important place in the commercial fabric of the 
country for each of us. In fact, there is an imperative need for 
each of us, and happily there is an opportunity for equal usefulness, 
equal high purpose in serving the public, and commensurate 
rewards for all in so doing. ‘ 

It is indeed a comforting thought to realize, that with the in- 
crease, of population our respective fields of usefulness are broaden- 
ing all the time, and the service we render becoming more and 
more necessary. 


It is an inspiring thought for us to realize, also, that by con- 
scientious devotion to our respective duties, it is possible for us to 
constantly serve the public better, by giving the people the benefit 
of our thought and energy through improved and diversified products, 
served in convenient packages and attractive forms. This applies 
peculiarly to. you of the Canners’ Association, and I congratulate 
you on your resourcefulness in serving the public so satisfactorily 
in these important particulars. 

Is there any thought more inspiring, or obligation more sacred, 
than that of supplying the people of this great nation with pure, 
wholesome and palatable food products? This, my friends, is exactly 
what has fallen to our lot, and we should feel the thrill of the in- 
spiration, and conscientiously discharge the obligation imposed by 
the relations we sustain to the public. 

This leads me to another pleasing thought, and that is that the 
ethical tone of the membership of all of our Associations seems to 
be rising and becoming more acute. 1 mean by this that there is 
as much competition to produce superior goods as there is to make 
money. The competition to serve the public efficiently and satis- 
factorily is, apparently, as keen among both manufacturers and 
distributors as is the competition for business and profits. This is 
certainly a most gratifying state of affairs, and I am sure that you 
recognize that it is so, and are proud of the fact. 

There is no occasion for me to discuss in detail the nature of 
the service rendered by the wholesale grocers to the members of 
the Canners’ Association. You are doubtless more familiar with 
the facilities afforded you by the wholesale grocers for the distri- 
bution of your product than I am; and you are also fully conversant 
with the convenience and value to you of these facilities. 

The proprieties of the occasion, however, invite a passing refer- 
ence to this matter., The wholesale grocers, with their well-organ- 
ized distributing facilities, are conveniently located throughout the 
country, to promptly supply the retailer with your products in 
accordance .with his requirements. We buy your products in car- 
load lots; or larger quantities, thereby saving in freight the differ- 
ence between'car lots and lesser quantities. 

These great quantities are not needed for immediate sale and 
consumption, but are stored in our, warehouses to be supplied to 
the retail trade in accordance with consumptive requirements. This, 
of course, involves on our part interest charges, cost of handling, 
storage, insurance, and the risk of fluctuating markets. In other 
words, the wholesale grocer, besides buying your product, also lifts 
from your shoulders these several burdens and responsibilities which 
I have just enumerated, and leaves you free to employ your capital 
and thought exclusively in your legitimate sphere of manufacture. 
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That under this arrangement you can produce better results than 
would otherwise be possible, I do not believe admits of serious ques- 
tion. But so far as the wholesale grocer is concerned, this method 
necessarily involves a speculative feature much greater than that 
involved in the ordinary purchase and sale of most other lines of 
goods, for however well-informed a jobber may be, or however 
earefully he may calculate the known and highly probable factors in 
the general business situation, there remains the contingencies of 
drouth, flood, fire, war, strikes and panic, which no foresight can 
discern and no produce forestall. But these are contingencies that 
must be taken into account by the wholesaler, or sooner or later dis- 
aster will overtake him who fails to do so. The teachings of experi- 
*ence, I am sure, fully supports the correctness of this statement. 

But after these things are given due consideration, the fact 
remains that the wholesale grocer, with his well-organized dis- 
tributing facilities, can, at a fair profit to himself, sell your product 
to the retailer at a less price than you could afford to sell it to him. 
This statement, too, I believe is supported by the teachings of 
experience—and it must be true, otherwise the whole theory of the 
division of labor, upon which our entire commercial fabric is based, 
is proven defective. 

The wholesale grocer is, so to speak, the great reservoir into 
which you periodically pour your product in vast quantities, while 
he in turn passes it on in driblets, or small streams, to the retailer 
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as he needs it, and in accordance with the requirements of the trade 
and his safe purchasing ability. During this process of distribution 
the wholesaler looks after the credits, takes care of collections, and 
oftentimes gives aid and encouragement to weak and unfortunate 
retailers, who are honest and industrious. In this way your goods 
are constantly available to the consumer through ‘the thousands of 
avenues utilized by the distributing machinery of the wholesale 
grocers. 

Furthermore, through the recommendations and exbloiting 
facilities of the wholesale grocers, who purchase largely of your 
output, the retailers become active instrumentalities in introducing 
and pushing the sale of your products, and in that way render you 
a most valuable service. These retailers, large and small, have a 
warm place in the heart of the wholesaler, for upon their success 
and prosperity depends the prosperity of the jobber, and it is the 
disposition of the wholesaler to treat retailers, both large and small, 
with the utmost liberality consistent with safety and prudence, in 
supplying them with your goods. 

While this is an interesting subject, and admits of extended 
discussion, yet I feel that it is unnecessary to pursue this topic 
further, because you are so familiar with all of the facts and argu- 
ments involved. 

Now the ideal condition prevails when production, distribution 
and consumption naturally strike a balance. 

In this, as in other things in life, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to realize the ideal. It is hard to produce just as much as will 
satisfy normal requirements in any one given year. Inequalities 
arising from this source are, to a large extent, adjusted by that 
safety vaive of commerce, price fluctuations. Over-production, of 
course, necessitates price reduction, which in turn stimulates con- 
sumption. Under-production makes for higher prices, the natural 
consequence of which is minimized consumption. Thus the matter 
of production and consumption, in large measure, automatically 
adjust themselves to each other. 


But the fact remains that excessive over-production, while of 
temporary advantage to the consumer, is disastrous to both canner 
and wholesaler. Under conditions prevailing at this time, there 
seems little likelihood of over-production of anything to eat, yet 
this subject is of too much importance to lose sight of, even in the 
presence of apparently insatiable demand. 


In this connection it is also proper to remark that the tempta- 
tion on the part of the jobber to overstock with your goods should be 
stoutly resisted, whatever may be his ambitions for volume of trade. 
If the jobber overstocks, it is a foregone conclusion that he will 
induce his customers, among the retailers, to do the same thing, 
with disastrous consequences to both, and great harm to the repu- 
tation of the brands of the canner. I feel sure that some of you 
gentlemen of the Canners’ Association have suffered from this 
same cause, through no fault of yours or your goods. The fresher 
your goods go to the consumer, the better off are all concerned, from 
canner to consumer. Shelf-worn goods are unattractive, and the 
fact must not be lost sight of that in a certain sense people eat with 
their eyes. Furthermore, as a rule, age does not improve the quality 
of your product, and your best interests are subserved when your 
goods go to the table of the consumer in the freshest possible con- 
dition. 


Now, the object of all of us—canner, wholesaler, broker and 
retailer—is to establish and maintain as nearly as possible this 
value of Association work—herein especially lies the inestimable 
cannot be done without intelligent cooperation, and herein lies the 
value of co-operation along legitimate lines among the National 
Associations of all the interests I have named. By close and friendly 
relations these several associations, co-operating entirely within 
legal requirements, can give each other the benefit of the infor- 
mation, needs and experiences of each, out of which cumulative 
information and experiences, plans can be devised that will forestall 
the “feast and famine” conditions that sometimes occur in the 
trade with unsatisfactory results to all. Plans can be devised that, 
barring providential causes, will keep the products of the soil flow- 
ing steadily and normally from the factory of the canner to the 
table of the consumer, with profit, satisfaction and credit to all con- 
cerned. Therefore, let our slogan be ‘‘get together and work in 
harmony.” 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association stands ready to 
assist in any legitimate way in its power, in formulating plans tend- 
ing to bring about the best and most satisfactory results for all. 
The prosecution of these purposes and the attainment of these ends, 
are, I assure you, the earnest desire of the members of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, whose cordial greetings it is my 
ideal condition of production, distribution and consumption. This 
great pleasure to bear to you at this time,’ 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your courtesy. (Applause.) 

Chairman Crary—I am sure that we all appreciate the splendid 
paper of Mr. Bethard, and I wish to extend to him on behalf of the 
Association our sincere thanks. 

The next on the programme is Mr. Joseph Wolfinger, Dundas Can- 
ning Company, Dundas, Wisconsin. Mr. Wolfinger has something to 
say to us on the question of “Seed Peas and Grading of Peas.” 


Note—These field day papers contain so much that is of vital im- 
portance to every one in the industry that we have decided to with-~- 
hold them, and to publish them in our regular issues, after the report 
of this meeting, so as to give all the opportunity to fully digest them. 
There is so much matter contained in this Convention issue, directly 
connected with the meetings, that our readers would be confused, if 
given it all at once, and many of the good points would be lost. We 
will, therefore, simply refer to each speaker as he is called, and re- 
serve his address for subsequent issues.—-Editor. 


Mr. Wolfinger at the conclusion of his address, said:—I would 
also like to mention that I am highly in favor of Government inspection 
of factories. I have been in the cheese manufacturing business quite 
extensively, and I have found in Wisconsin that by having State in- 
spection, Wisconsin cheese is nice, clean and pure, and this alone has 
made it one of the highest standards in the Union; but when we had 
this filled cheese come on to us, our name of Wisconsin cheese went 
all to pieces, and cheese sold at that time for five, six, seven and 
seven and a half cents being the outside price we could obtain for 
what sells now for sixty and seventy cents at factories. Canned goods 
is just the same in my mind. I am sure that if we get Government 
inspection in our canneries so that people then will know the Gov- 
ernment is behind to protect them, and that the canners will can noth 
ing but pure, clean and wholesome goods, we will double the demand 
in less than two or three years. 


I would also like to make the suggestion that every Western 
packer on his way home stop off at Washington and see his Congress- 
man, and tell him that not only we want it, but that we demand it, 
the Government inspection law and we are entitled to it. Thank you, 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Crary—If this is a sample of the earnestness of purpose 
and intent of all the gentlemen who are scheduled to appear and who 
are at liberty to appear at any time without schedule, then there is no 
doubt we are working along the right lines to invite the open papers 
and open discussions; and I think it perhaps in place to say right 
here, that because some gentleman may not have signified his inten- 
tions of being here ready to read a paper on this occasion, he is in no 
wise barred from expressing himself at any time; and I shall be very 
glad to recognize any of the members that see fit to get on their feet 
and announce themselves. 

The next is William C. Smith, President of the Great Western 
Canning Company, Delphi, Indiana, who will address us on the sub- 
ject “Canner, What of the Night?” (Paper will be published later.) 
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Chairman Crary—These papers are all open for discussion of the 
question, although from the papers that have been read upto the prés- 
ent moment, it would seem to leave little untouched along that line. 

Mr. Hoffecker (Interrupting)—Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained 
just here to say a word somewhat in line with that excellent paper we 
have just heard, and also in a sense to reply to the excellent paper 
which the President of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association read when 
he cited tomatoes as exceedingly low in price, and why they are. I 
only want to say what I think for the information of those present I 
should say. Tomatoes are low in price, and unnecessarily so. There is 
absolutely no reason in my judgment for them to be low, in the face 
of the statistics that are surely reliable. I only want to say that the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association, of which I have the honor to be Presi- 
dent, and which comprises the States of New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, including Baltimore City, and which states pack over sixty 
per cent. of all the tomatoes canned in the United States, last year on 
the 28th day of October, the statistics reported to our Association as 
of the pack of 1909, for those three states there were in round figures 
seven millions of cases. The Secretary of the National Association 
gathered his statistics and published them in December, practically 
confirming the exact stattistics that our Association had gathered in 
October, almost to the case in two of the states, and a very slight dif- 
ference in one of the others, showing, as I think, most conclusively 
that the statistics gathered by the Tri-State Association were accur- 
ate. The holdings in packers’ hands in those three states as reported 
on the 20th of January last, only a few weeks ago, were in round 
figures, all sizes reduced to three, two and a half millions of cases, 
showing that about or a very little over one-third of the pack of to- 
matoes is now held in packer’ shands. And let me say for your in- 
formation, Mr. Chairman, that those statistics included the tomatoes 
held in warehouses, in cities wherever they may be stored, as well as 
tomatoes held in packers’ hands in their own warehouses in their res- 
pective states. It included tomatoes stored in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston—everywhere where they belonged to packers and 
have not been sold. Now, there remains for the rest of the country 
of the pack of 1909, practically four millions of cases of tomatoes. I 
have gotten it from a number of gentlemen, packers of tomatoes in the 
West, during the last two days, that the West is ‘now holding one- 
third of their pack of tomatoes, which would mean say, a million and 
a half cases held by packers throughout the West, and two and one- 
half millions by packers in the Tri-State territory. There are four 
mfllion cases of tomatoes to last the country for the best consump- 
tive months of the entire year, which are yet ahead of us from now 
until the first of August. 

I want to state further that in 1906, at the conclusion of the ef- 
fort on the part of the syndicate, so called, to boost tomato prices, that 
there were carried over in 1907 at least two millions of cases of toma- 
toes. Then we came upon a pack of that year reported by the trade 
papers, the American Grower and The Chicago Canner, a pack of 
thirteen millions plus two millions carried over, making fifteen mil- 
lions Then our National Association reported a pack in 1908 of eleven 
and a half millions and in 1909, practically eleven millions—10,984,000. 
I think it was; probably eleven million cases. Now, fifteen and eleven 
are twenty-six, and eleven and a half is thirty-seven and a half, which 
makes a total of thirty-seven and a half million cases for the three 
years. Now, if there are only four millions in the hands of packers 
yet undistributed, that would leave thirty-three millions of cases of 
tomatoes that have been distributed in the past thirty months, an av- 
erage of over a million cases per month. Now, you have go over five 
months, certainly of the average months, and I say of the best con- 
sumptive months. I think it goes utterly without saying that March, 
April, May and June have more consumption than August, September 
and October, when we are right in the midst of the season of fresh 
tomatoes; and certainly then, the consumption of canned tomatoes 
will be up to the average. And if this crusade against meat, which 
has spread all over the country will have any effect, it will not have a 
deterring. effect, but just the opposite—a stimulating effect to the in- 
crease of the consumption of tomatoes. If that be so, then there is nota 
sufficient quantity of tomatoes te go around. under average conditions 
from now to the coming of the new crop, and pack. I do not. believe 
there is a single packer on this floor that can pack tomatoes and sell 
them at 62% or 65 cents f. o. b. factory, and have as many dollars in 
his pocket when he has finished delivering his pack as he had when he 
began. (Applause.) 

Now, I claim, Mr. Chairman, that somebody—that a great many 
packers have been simply frightened out of their boots—(applause)— 
and in their exceeding haste to rake in the sheckles have thrown their 
goods on the market and let the jobbers—I am not here to fight or 
kick in the least degree against the jobbers. They are doing precisely 
what we would do—what any packer here would do if he had the op- 
portunity. Any packer here, if he had the opportunity to buy cans at 
$12.00 a thousand would not pay $15.00 for them; and if he thought 
that his brother packer could get them the next morning at $12.00 he 
would hot give a contract for his entire season at $15.00. Can you 
blame the jobbers who believe that the bottom has not yet been reached 
on tomatoes when they think a neighbor—a competitor—can come in 
next week or the next two weeks and buy away down underneath him? 
Of course not. The only thing for the packers to do is to get together, 
look these facts in the face and stop giving away our goods. (Applause.) 


I think we have done a great deal in absolute ignorance. I be- 
lieve if the packers of this country were thoroughly conversant with 
the facts that I have just given—and, gentlemen, they are facts. The 
statements I have just made have twice been verified by the Secretary 
of the National Association. You can look over our figures reported 
in 1908 of the pack of the states of New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, and they agree almost to the hundred case with the figures as 
published by the National Association. 

Now, if the National Association’s figures are. correct, and the 
jobbers rely on them, then the Tri-State figures are correct. The Tri- 
State figures were of October 28th, nearly two hs in advance of- 


the others, and Itell you they are correct. And these states are close 


together, the three states, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, which 
combined have not an area equal to some of your western states; and 
when you gather them from a great wide scope of states, it is impos- 
sible to get statistics as correctly and accurately as we do. I tell you 
our statics are correct. There are less than one million cases of No. 
3s in New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, including Baltimore City; 
and taking the stock in warehouses of 2s and gallons reduced to 3s, 
makes a little bit less than one-half million—say two and a half mil- 
lions in all. Now, the West with its one and a half million cases 
and the Tri-State are holding approximately four million cases, with 
a demand, a normal actual demand, of six million cases. Why have we 
been giving away tomatoes? Let’s stop it. (Applause.) 


E. H. Harrison, of Baltimore, (interrupting)—Mr. Chairman, there 
is just one point in that paper that I would like to speak about, and 
that is in reference to packing good goods and all canners being com- 
pelled to do so. The packer today who packs good goods has only 
one advantage over the one packing bad goods and placing them on the 
market, and I speak from experience. When a man sends out samples, 
if they are better than the other fellow’s he simply gets the preference. 
It is not in the price but in the sample. That ought not to be; and if 
we all were compelled to pack good goods we would get rid of a great 
deal of that trouble. It would cost more to pack them, and there would 
possibly be less packed, but the fellow would pay for packing, which 
would be more advantage than simply the advantage of the sample of 
tomatoes, corn or peas; and now he is simply given a preference, with 
no difference in price, that is not so much in his favor. 


Chairman Crary—In speaking of the statistics Mr. Hoffecker has 
gone further than to verify the work of your own Association in gath- 
ering statistics. He has verified the work of the National Association, 
which I think is important, because if the gathering of our statistics 
is worth the effort, it is because there is a reliability attached to them; 
and I feel gratifiedand I am sure we all do, to have this verification 
of the work of the Secretary of the National Association made. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. W. C. 
Smiley, of Roanoke, Virginia, who will talk to us on “Scalding and 
Peeling Tomatoes.” (Paper will be published later.) 


Chairman Crary—This work is certainly entirely along the right 
line and is certainly an enjoyment and a benefit to us all. 


While we have Virginia under consideration, I will ask if Mr. G. 
A. Layman will have something to say on the phases of the canning 
business. 

Remarks of Mr. Layman—I have no set address for you today, as 
you have already had a number of such addresses and are yet to have 
quite a number of addresses of this nature. I have simply a few re- 
marks that I want to give to you on the situation in Virginia, since we 
have that subject under consideration; and I might just state in the 
beginning here that on account of having had so many talks and such 
excellent talks on the canning industry, it is a little embarrassing for 
me to appear before you to make any remarks at all. I feel just a 
little like General Lee-felt when he visited a neighbor one time and 
the neighbor called to return thanks. He bowed his head for a mo- 
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ment, and then lifted it again and said, “Just go ahead yourself, I 
have’nt any good ones today.” So I have not any good address to give 
you today. But the canners down in Virginia are very anxious that 
you should know and become acquainted with their conditions more 
than anything else. I wish to state to you in their behalf that they are 
entirely and strictly in sympathy with all the work put forth and pro- 
moted by the National Association, and we also hope that we may be- 
come closer to both the National and the Tri-state, and with the Na- 
tional convention and State conventions, and most especially this Tri- 
state Association. I was very glad that the President of the Tri-state 
Association made a short talk here today, because it had not been my 
privilege to meet him here, although I had met his Secretary and he 
and I had quite a little talk on these grounds. 


When we had our last general meeting of the Virginia Association, 
it was our privilege to have Mr. Sears, Vice-President of the National 
Association, with us, and to give us an excellent address; and, if I 
mistake not, it was his suggestion then that we should become especi- 
ally interested in the Tri-state Association, because we are situated 
under exactly the same circumstances, and the same embarrassments 
affect our production that also affect the production of tomatoes in the 
Tri-state Association; and the President of that Association has al- 
ready told you just what per cent. of the canned tomatoes in the 
United States has been produced by his Association; and I might just 
state here that the Virginia Association, though not nearly so large. 
has become recently quite a factor in the production of tomatoes. It 
is in behalf of that Association that I appear before you. We have a 
very great many things down in Virginia that are decidedly against 
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us. The tomatoes in our section are put up largely by small factor- 
ies. We might say that they are simply farmer canners, putting up 
twenty-five hundred to five thousand cases; and if any of you have 
had any very intimate experiences with organizations or associations 
of any kind among farmers, you know just what a job you have on 
your hands, because you cannot make them stick together long enough 
to go to the mill. Our Association in Virginia has only been organized 
about one year, and as Secretary of that Association, I can tell you 
that we have had to work slowly with those fellows; and most especi- 
ally have we had to work slowly with them on account of the panic 
that has recently gone over our country. Because, don’t you know, 
gentlemen, if we would make any aggressive effort at all they would 
attribute this slump in the canned goods market to the Association 
that we are trying to organize. And I don’t state that unauthorita- 
tively, because that very talk has been thrown up into my face. So 
we have tried to handle them delicately indeed; and now, since the 
market has taken a little brighter turn, we have begun more active 
labor in the organization that we are trying to perfect; and together 
with the help of the National and the Tri-state Associations we feel 
that we will be able in a short while to do a great deal of good, not 
unly for the canners in the State of Virginia, but for the industry at 
large. I realize that when we as canners in Virginia and you as can- 
ners in the Tri-state become nervous that we do not even have sense 
enough to hold on to the goods after we have manufactured a good ar- 
ticle, and I believe that we not only hurt ourselves but we hurt the 
industry all over the United States at large. 

There is one thing that is especially embarrassing to us, and we 
hope that the situation will improve before so very long. It has al- 
ready been referred to in your addresses; and this is, there is nu 
premium at all placed upon an exceptionally good article manu- 
factured because by our brokers they are put on the same markets 
and are made to.compete with the cheap and inferior grades of goods 
which should not be. And it is because of this very thing that the 
canned tomatoes of Virginia do not have the reputation that they once 
had, and that they would have, because I know that time tnd again 
when the broker would go to one man and try to buy goods for 6214 
cents, an exceptionally good article this gentleman put up, and if he 


couldn’t get them from this man he would get. them from the man 
that puts up a very inferior grade of article, then fill the order, thus 
filling them both on the same basis, which should not be. It is not 
economical. 


Then again there is another thing that has been done by our pack- 
ers in our section; and I do not say this to the discredit of the broker 
individually, but to the system of the brokers that we must sell our 
goods through. It is what I might almost call taxation without rep- 
resentation, which you know is tyranny. Time and again by means of 
the great competition that there is between the, brokers in our section, 
each one trying to get to the jobber first for business, we have actu- 
ally had our goods placed in the market at a figure at which not a 
canner in the State of Virginia would sell. I know it as a fact that 
a number of our canners’ goods. were offered on the market in some 
of the great western states when they had never made a price on them 
at all. Im that way the distribution is disturbed for the Virginia 
goods, Maryland goods, Indiana goods and for the canned tomato ar- 
ticle at large, which should not be. We are not just prepared to reme- 
dy that. at the present time. 

Our work in Virginia, on account of that, the organization being 
only. about a year old, is restricted largely to inter-state work, be- 
cause we feel that that must be the foundation of any association. 
And in that inter-state work we are bringing the.farmer canners of 
our section to see that there is virtue in organization, and we are also 
trying to get them to realize that they cannot possibly ever expect to 
get a. good price for a poor article. Thus we are devoting nearly all 
of our energies at the present time to inter-state work, and afterwards, 
we hope, after the quality of the canned tomato in the State of Vir- 
ginia is raised, and we feel that it should be, we will be able to ac- 
complish more through an organized body. .I might just state here, 
too, that we are heartily in favor of Government inspection, because 
we do not feel constrained at all to try to boost an inferior article on 
the fastidious public; because the only hope, we believe, of the tomato 
canning industry as well as any other of the allied,canning indus- 
tries is that we produce an exceptionally good article, and we expect 
for that and demand that we get a fair and reasonable price. Thus we 
believe that we may create a mutual confidence between manufacturer 
and consumer, which is the first step towards securing an increase in 
the consumption of canned goods. I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 


Chairman Crary—I am sure that we all appreciate this co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the Virginia Association. It is organized 
along proper lines and working in the right direction. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—the next speaker is Mr. B. F. Moomaw, an- 
other representative from Roanoke, Va. 

Remarks of Mr. Moomaw—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
1 do not know what your President and Mr. Gorrell have against you 
gentlemen by turning three fellows from Virginia loose on you so 
quickly. 

Chairman Crary—Because we recognize merit. 

Mr. Moomaw—(Continuing)—Down my way some time ago an old 
colored man went out to fish, and'in the course of his fishing he soon 
caught a large turtle. Thoroughly satisfied with his catch so far, he 
thought he would wend his way home, and on going down the street 
came up with a ventriloquist who was walking along the other side. 
He said. to his friend that he was going to have some fun out of his 
old colored friend across the street; and he threw his voice over into 
the mouth of the turtle. In the mean time Uncle Josh had been talking 
to the turtle himself and telling him what he was going to do with him 
when he arrived home. Yis, yis sir. You is a great turtle. Yis, Mr. 
Turtle you is a great. big fine turtle, so you is, and I’se a gwine to 
take you right home and I’se:a gwine to drap you in a pot as soon as 
I gits home and have some turtle soup (&c. &c). And the ventriloquist, 
throwing his voice into the mouth of the turtle, made it say: “Whar you 
gwine’ drap me, Uncle?” And old Uncle Josh hollored: “Fore God, 
l’se gwine drap you right here.” . 

So when this committee suggested that I talk to you gentlemen, 
I was very much in mind to drop the idea right here: (Laughter.) 

(Paper will be published dater.) 


There being no further business the session of the morning ad- 
journed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Continuation of Special Addresses—Report of Board of Publicity— 
Resolved to Spend $100,000 During 1910. 


Vice-President Sears called the meeting to order at 2.50 P. M. 

Chairman Sears—The President has asked me to take his place 
this afternoon. Now ladies and gentlemen, listen, please, to the regu- 
lar program that we have before us this afternoon, consisting of five 
papers on five different important subjects. There will be reports of 
committees, the resolutions committee being one, and the committee 
on publicity, &c., &c. So we are going to have a busy afternoon. I 
would like to ask if Mr. Amos F. Cobb, of Fairport, New York, is 
present. (Mr. Cobb introduced. (Paper will be published later.) 

Chairman Sears—Ladies and Gentlemen— I am sure we all appre- 
ciate the information we just received from Mr. Cobb on the subject 
of springers. I am sure that I have been much edified. The informa- 
tion’‘as he has given it is new to me, and while I have had a similar 
trouble along the line I never was willing to venture a thought as to, 
what was the reason. It is natural for us to feel as though it was in- 
sufficient sterilization, but when the tomatoes appeared to be cooked 
enough and practically cooked all they would stand why it was I did 
not understand. I am sure that the information developed is full, 
practical and beneficial. 

The next paper on the program is by Mr. H. P. Strasbaugh on 
“Quality.” I want to introduce to you, gentlemen, Mr. Strasbaugh, of 
Strasbaugh, Silver and Company, Aberdeen, Maryland. 
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MR. STRASBAUGH’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Quite a good many years ago a 
prominent politician. well known to you all found it necessary at a 
certain time to announce to the people of the United States the words: 
“IT am a Democrat.” Of course, this not a political meeting and it will 
be entirely unnecessary for me to tell you my politics, and I will leave 
that for yon to guess yourself. But there is one thing, gentlemen, that 
I would like to have clearly understood, which was not thoroughly 
understood, some years ago at the meeting of the National Canners, 


F. WILEY 
Secretary of Western Association 


and I want to say right here that I am a canner, and I,am seriously in- 
terested in the problems that perplex the canning industry today. Some 
of my friends have classed me in times past, and only recently, as 
somewhat pessimistic, possibly a knocker. I do not wish to be put in 
that class altogether, and I hope that I will be able to convince the 


National Canners’ Association that I have some optimistic ideas as 
well as pessimistic. But I believe, gentlemen, that when a patient is 
seriously sick it is necessary to call in the surgeon or a physician that 
will probably understand the case. In calling in physicians you do not 
want one who will tell you that there is nothing the matter with the 
patient, that the disease is no serious and that he does not require seri- 
ous attentiton. 


Gentlemen, we have a serious case on our hands at the present 
time as canners. Just what we shall do for the patient is the question. 
that is before us. I would first like to endorse the remarks of Mr. 
Smith, the President of the Great Western Canners’ Association, who 
remarked this morning that we ought to have a trust. Some one down- 
stairs yesterday as much as said that the canners had a trust already, 
that when the packing season was on in the summer they trusted for 
higher prices towards the fall, and when the fall came they trusted for 
higher prices towards the first of November, and when the first of No- 
vember came they trusted for higher prices after the first of the year, 
and when the first of the year came they trusted for higher prices 
later, and later they trusted the consumptive demand would be at its 
height during May, June and July. So we have a trust, but that trust, 
gentlemen, has not been practical. It has not put us on a basis of 
high financial standing; and for that reason we are here today to open 
the closet to look in upon the skeleton and see what the matter is that 
confront us, and then decide what we shall do. (Paper will be pub- 
lished later.) 


Down in Virginia there is an association that stands a living 
record as to what advantages have been gained in the last eight years 
in the combination of interests and the selling agency among the sweet 
potato growers of that section. In all earnestness, are you willing to 
continue to lower the selling price of your product? 

Chairman Sears—Ladies and Gentlemen—I am sure that we are 
leeply grateful to our brother packer who has given us such a well 
thought out and intelligent expression of his views on “What’s the 
Matter with the Canning Business.” I think we have gotten valuable 
information. 


In order to facilitate the business of the convention, we will allow 
Mr. Haserot, who is working on other committees, and who is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Publicity, to make his report now. We will 
defer the regular program until we hear from him. I now introduce 
Mr. Haserot, who will report to you the result of the publicity cam- 
paign as far as he can do it. 

Mr. Haserot—The situation that appears to have developed in con- 
nection with the canning industry of the past two years, as expressed 
by many of our friends who have offered addresses, does not appeal to 
me in exactly that form. I am distinctly an optimist in connection with 
the canned goods industry, and I am thoroughly of the belief that it is 
only a question of putting up things right, and letting the people know 
it in order to improve the industry beyond all conception. There are 
faults, naturally, in every big industry, especially a new one. We 
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have been hounded by conditions under which no industry should suf- 
fer, but the fact is that those things have been presented to the think- 
ing men of this industry, placing them in such position that they know 
not how to act to correct the influences that have not developed the 
industry to the point that I expect to see it developed to ten years 
hence. I am distinctly an optimist. Further, I would like to say, and 
ndustry there has been no decrease in consumption, to the contrarv. 
there has been a very radical increase; but there has not been sufficient 
the same should be a convincing fact, that in the last five years of this 
increase because we aS canners and men who have been interested in 
its productiveness have not given the business the back-bone that we 
should have given it. Wonders can be accomplished by men who are 
earnest. Nothing can be accomplished by the pessimist.. The fact that 
the Board of Publicity of this Association came before this body a year 
ago and asked for contributions was an indication in the proper di- 
rection. The fact that the Board of Publicity and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Canners’ Association could not accomplish al! 
that they wanted to accomplish a year ago was merely because the 
funds were lacking, not because the desire to improve was not there. 
The man who simply says, “What’s the matter with my business?” and 
does nothing to correct it is not the man who will make progress. No. 
Again I repeat, I am an optimist, an optimist most distinctly in con- 
nection with one of the geatrest industries developed in the world’s 
history, the canned goods business; and I am glad to be identified with 
that kind of an industry. (Applause.) 

In this report of the Board of Publicity an effort will be made to 
show the usefulness of the expenditure of a certain amount of money, 
and also to show how almost impossible it is to cover the situation with 
the amount of money at the command of the Board of Publicity and 
the Executive Board of the National Canners’ Association, who com- 
bined together during the past year in carrying out this work. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLICITY OF THE NATIONAL 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the Committee on Publicity, 
acted upon favorably at the meeting of the Association, held in 
Louisville, the Board of Publicity of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation met in Cleveland on February 20th, and organized for 
business. Active work was begun immediately, which crystallized 
during the year into three direct channels: 

General publicity through the dissemination of infor- 
mation to the public upon the purity and wholesomeness 

of canned goods. 

Use of space in leading magazines to create interest 

and knowledge on the part of the consumer, thus to increase 

consumption. 

Suppression of false and misleading statements. 

In order that the far-reaching and salutary program of pub- 
licity, so actively launched, may proceed with undiminished vigor, 
we submit herewith a report on what has been accomplished with 
financially limited effort. The surface has hardly been scratched. 

At the outset we faced the belief in the public mind that canned 
goods contain chemicals and other unnatural preservatives. People 
were afraid. to eat canned goods. Investigations proved that the 
consumption of canned foods and vegetables had been greatly cur- 
tailed by this fear. . 

Contributions were asked, by the Association, from canners, 
of $1.00 per 1,000 cases on the estimated pack of 1909. 

Contributions were generous in some cases, slow in others, 
approximately $25,000 being subscribed by canners, members of 
allied industries, brokers and wholesalers. 

The deep-seated prejudice was years in building; our speed 
in wiping it out will be governed only by the funds at the command 
of the Association. 

Of the subscription of approximately $25,000, every dollar was 
made to do the work of four dollars in the usual advertising cam- 
paign. 
The statement is made advisedly, and it is conservatively taken 
from exact figures which are shown in sequence in this report. 

Over $100,000.00 would have ordinarily been required to 
accomplish what our 1909 appropriation of one-fourth that sum 
has done for this industry. 

Advertising experts tell us no such publicity feat was ever 
before accomplished in the history of advertising. 

Final success depends upon driving home to every American 
man and woman the bed-rock facts of canned fruit and vegetable 
purity. 

Our future victory over public prejudice lies ahead of us. We 
have a magnificent start—let us not toss aside this tremendous 
advantage, but build upon it. 

Let the answer in YOUR individual case be based on what this 
Association has proved by deeds, not words, in the campaign now 
being waged. 


Magazine Advertising. 

Lord & Thomas, of Chicago and New York, was selected as the, 
agency to handle this campaign. 

Writing of the advertisements was assigned to the man in its 
organization who is the most successful advertising writer in the 
world, and whose greatest, most wonderful successes were made 
exploiting food products—especially applicable to this industry. 

Women buy nine-tenths of all articles purchased—of foods, 
ninety-nine and thirty-seven hundredths per cent. We aimed our 
advertising first at the housewife; second at the man of the house; 
third at the occasional buyer. 

Millions of homes of intelligence in the United States received 
your messages on the purity of canned fruits and vegetables. These 
homes were led through the various stages of sanitary preparation 
of these foods in words from the pen of the highest-salaried adver- 
tisement writer in the world. 

Big space, usually full pages, were used to tell the entire true 
story of our business. 


In November alone we reached 6,490,000 homes through the 
following powerful magazines of proved Circulation of the highest 
class: Ladies’ Home Journal, 1,200,000; Ladies’ World, 500,000; 
Saturday Evening Post, 1,300,000; American Magazine, 300,000; 
munsey’s Magazine, 640,000; Everybody’s Magazine, 640,000; De- 
signer, Delineator, New Idea, 1,400,000. 

In December, the Ladies’ Home Journal, with its circulation of 
1,200,000, carried our story. Full pages were used in Good House- 
keeping, 300,000, and McCall’s Magazine, 1,000,000. 

This month the Saturday Evening Post is telling the facts to 
8,000,000 intelligent American minds. 

We have scraped the surface strata of falsehoods, evil stories 
and untruthful rumors from the American mind—to concentrate 
deeper, and to completely obliterate these falsifying efforts, is the 
task which, at the end of the next five years, will put us on the 
industrial pinnacle that the country owes such a business of con- 
servation as ours. 

Interests opposed to this Association have seriously hampered 
our work by sensational lies, which found their way to the public 
press. They aimed to cripple the entire canning industry. These 
we have fought by various methods. 


Complimentary Newspaper Publicity. 

Five hundred daily newspapers, thoroughly covering every 
State in the Union, were enlisted in the fight for right. The true 
principle of squareness that stands behind American journalism 
was predominant in our handling by the press. 

Rather than ask the journalists to print technical points of 
trained men on canning, uninteresting, and sometimes not under- 
standable to the average person, Lord & Thomas’ newspaper staff 
took entire charge of the publicity bureau. 

To ask the newspapers to print bold facts on canning would 
have been out-and-out advertising. We refused to lend ourselves 
to what in the newspaper man’s mind is a crime against the pro- 
fession. 

Consequently these experienced newspaper men were sent orit 
to gather live, crisp news articles of timely interest; our bureau 
was an Associated Press on a small scale. 


Ss. F. HASEROT. 

The 500 newspapers at the outset were told about this in- 
dustry’s battle for the truth and about its news bureau. 

From Washington was secured the newspaper story, ‘‘Inventory 
Being Taken of American Pantry.’ It was sent to our 500 papers, 
to be printed, if the editors desired, simply on its news merits. 
Practically every editor printed the story. Besides, papers which 
did not receive the article, clipped it bodily, and gave credit to 
their contemporaries. Scores of instances of this kind came to our 
attention. 

The story, Was First Pure-Food Crusader,’ was a 
stupendous success—and was recopied. in scores of papers to which 
it was not sent. 

Every week our news service sifted out such stories of especial 
news value—stories with news interest that people enjoy reading, 
and that the editors are glad and anxious to print. 

In dispensing this news bureau service every paper was treated 
fairly and squarely; competitors were served alike; no paper was 
allowed to “‘scoop’”’ a contemporary. 

The “Associated Press’ of the canning industry thus did a 
great work to the delight of the papers served. During the news 
bureau’s existence the number of papers printing every article aver- 
aged 70 per cent.—a greater average than was ever before recorded 
in such a crusade as ours. 

All these newspaper stories carried the message purity of canned 
goods to the millions of readers. 

In this newspaper publicity we reached practically every person 
in the nation. 

$76,250 would have been necessitated to carry out our news 
bureau service at advertising rates. Thus over $100,000.00 worth 
of good was accomplished. 

Three things were predominant in the preparation of these 
splendid news articles; first, to secure the reader’s interest; second, 
to imbue real, live news in the story, so every editor would take an 
interest in the articles; third, to give the public our message. 
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Suppressing Sensational Lies. 


Newspaper statements, declaring causes of illness and death 
due to eating canned products, were constantly being run down, 
and the lies nailed. The publishers thanked us for our initiative 
in putting the proofs of the truth before them. 

In every instance, either the attendant physician or the coro- 
ner following the post-mortem furnished our publicity bureau, with 
signed statements which immediately brought retractions from the 
publishers. This has aided tremendously in wiping away erroneous 
beliefs. Typical instances are mentioned herewith. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, was enlisted by our publicity bureau, and proved an able ally. 


Results. 


NEWSPAPERS—Already there has been a decidedly noticeable 
change of attitude among the great daily newspapers of America. 
Publications which had been enemies of the industry, now are 
printing splendid articles, in many cases secured by their own men. 
An instance was the recent two-column story, in the Worker’s Maga- 
zine of the Chicago Tribune, on canned products. 


The American newspaper is the mirror of the American mind. 
We are entrenching ourselves'in the good graces of public senti- 
ment, which means great business for each one of us when we have 
thoroughly conquered this overwhelming prejudice. 

MAGAZINES—tThousands upon thousands of letters from con- 
sumers of canned products expressing a renewal of confidence in our 
industry confirmed our estimate of the damage that had been done. 
The effect on the retail dealers we supply is tremendous, and the 
certainty that this advertising is moving the goods is known to all 
of you. 

The magazine advertising helped this country as a body. Its 
thorough distribution all over America influenced the trade of the 
small canner selling his goods in local territory. No individual was 
named, and no single canner secured advantage over another. 

The great aim was the destruction of unfair prejudice. That 
was the theme in this mammoth project. 

No estimate of direct value in dollars and cents can be com- 
puted. Cumulative value such work has—this we know. Canned 
goods put up under existing progressive methods are known to be 
pure, undefiled by chemical preservatives, and this knowledge is 
deep-rooted in the minds of a million where it was known to a 
hundred thousand a year ago. 

Attached to this report is the statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures, and careful examination on the part of every subscriber is 
invited to this statement. 

In presenting this report the Board of Publicity earnestly rec- 
ommends, not only continuation, but enlargement of the support 
which has made possible a work on the part of the National Canners’ 
Association so transcendent in character. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Ss. F. HASEROT. 


Mr. Haserot—The chairman would like to make this statement in 
connection with a suggestion that has been offered that it might have 
been better to have used smaller space in a greater number of maga- 
zines. It was difficult, indeed, to select from the number of splendid 
magazines published in the United States the space that we could pay 
for with the funds as our command; and if we used a smaller space in 
a great many magazines it was feared that the information that we 
wished to get into the hands of the housewives and consumers about 
the pure hermetically sealed can of goods, would not strike with as 
loud and thorough a noise as if we used large space. Hence it was 
necessary to confine our space within a certain number of mediums. 

Il would like to answer any questions, if there are any. If you 
want to make any suggestions or ask any questions, I shall be glad to 
make any statements that can be made that will be explanatory. 


Mr. Haserot—There is a question asked which I am very glad to 
answer,—more than glad. In all eases of investigations where it was 
reported that canned goods were the cause of poison, it was found 
without exception that that was not the case. 

Mr. Winters—I would like to ask a question as to the deficiency 
or the unpaid subscription promises. Is it limited to the packers or to 
the supplymen or to outside parties? 

Mr. Haserot—I can answer that question by saying it is a general 
list of principally canners who have expressed a willingness to sub- 
scribe, who have been mailed invoices but who have not remitted, with 
the exception of two accounts which, of small amount, against which 
there is a contrary charge. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Haserot, is there to be a continued effort on 
the part of the Board of Publicity to secure additional subscriptions or 
support to that Board? Is that still open, or is it just lying quiescent 
and no effort being made at all? 

Mr. Haserot—Naturally, the Board of Publicity and the Executive 
Board of the National Association could not attempt to go on and carry 
on a large scheme involving the outlay of money without something in 
the shape of money, or promises to pay, which could be realized upon, 
in sight. Hence, there is nothing being done. Our work we consider 
closed upon the basis of this report, until we are authorized by the 
convention or the association to go ahead_again upon this plan or some 
other. 

It might be further stated in that connection that it was contem- 
plated to ask for subscriptions for over a period of three years, but the 
response during the past year on the part of the canners who were 
willing to contribute to the three years campaign, while in a measure 
good and willing, it did not occur to the most of the allied associations 
who contributed that they should be called upon to make any prom- 
ises beyond the one year. Therefore, under no circumstances was it 


insisted upon that a subscription beyond one year should be asked. The 
amount of subscriptitons approximated practically 40 per cent., sub- 
ject to some slight correction, on the part of the allied industries, 
brokers and wholesalemen, and nearly 60 per cent on the part of the 
canners. 


Now, I wish you would ask any further questions that can be asked 
because this is a most important subject. It is hoped by the members 
of the committee and by the Board who have given this matter a great 
deal of thought and study during the past year that if anybody has any- 
thing to say as to the expenditure of the money, the wisdom of it, or 
the desirability of it or the increase of it, we want to hear from every- 
body on that subject now, otherwise we leave our work upon the belief, 
as stated in our report, that we have told a million people in the United 
States in the past year of the purity of canned food against 100,000 wno 
knew it a year ago, and in the further belief that the work which has 
been done should, under no circumstances, if it can possibly be avoided, 
be dropped. It is an extremely difficult subject, as recognized by many 
of us who had this money to spead, to use the other man’s cash ad- 
visedly. All I can say in that connection is that every penny was ex- 
pended with ali the judiciousness that eight men could exercise, and 
the full knowledge and care of every individual in connection with the 
expenditure of the money. 


Motion was made that the report be received and placed on file. 
which was duly seconded and call for remarks made. 


THANKS EXTENDED. 


Mr. Burden—lI think it in order on this occasion that the conven- 
tion should certainly, while accepting the report and placing it on file, 
extend their sincere and hearty thanks to the members of the Publicity 
Committee for the very excellent way in which they have used this 
money; and I know that they have all of them done a great deal of 
work and have given services paid for out of their own pockets, and 
have given their time and attention to this matter; and I think their 
success in the work they have already done will give a strong im- 
petus to their efforts in the future. I trust it is proper to give them 
a sincere vote of thanks; and endeavor to ask the President and the 
Association to continue the same Board for another year with the 
proper backing. 


Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, I am glad my friend made that mo- 
tion. I was in the act of rising to my feet to make identically the 
same motion; and I most heartily emphasize what he has said, and 1 
sincerely trust that this convention will not suffer this work, so splen- 
didly begun on such a meager basis of financial strength, to fall. 1 
understood the President or the Chairman of the Board to say, thai 
unless this convention took action their work was done with this re- 
port that was made here today, and that when the bills: yet remaining 
unpaid were liquidated then their work ceased, unless this convention 
shall carry it on further; and I sincerely trust that the motion made 
by my friend, Mr. Burden, will carry; and that this convention will 
most emphatically request the Board of Publicity to continue this 
work and hope that its support will be many fold increased over what 
they have received this past year. 


Chairman Sears—With the consent of the mover and the second, 
Mr. Burden’s amendment will be added to the original; and that is 
that it be accepted and placed on file and the committee receive the 
hearty thanks of this association for their efforts in behalf of publicity. 
Are there any further remarks? 


Mr. Dashiell—I would suggest that a standing vote be made on this 
motion by all who are here. 


Mr. Sears—A-. standing vote is suggested, which will be acceded to 
by the Chair. 


I want to say, if you will pardon the Chair for assuming to make 
remarks on this subject, this: I want to give every mead of praise to 
the Chairman of this Committee on Publicity. Nobody will know what 
great amount of work Mr. Haserot has put into this proposition. He 
gave it at least two months of his time without devoting any time to 
his own business, practically his entire time; and you will appreciate 
the fact that Mr. Haserot is a man of large affairs and has plenty or 
business of his own on his hands. Besides being a canner he is inter- 
ested in a financial way in some of the large affairs of the City o1 
Cleveland. He is a busy man. His office help, his office machinery— 
everything was set to work in behalf of this publicity fund and this 
publicity movement. All that the committee has ever paid him was for 
stationery and postage stamps that he actually laid out money for. 1 
consider this association very deeply indebted to Mr. Haserot, the 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


(Motion was unanimously carried by a rising vote.) 


Mr. Haserot—Mr. President, on behalf of the Board of Publicity, 
we wish to extend our thanks for the courtesy of this so pleasant ac- 
knéewledgement of our work. I merely voice the sentiment of eacn 
member of the Board of Publicity to you, and I say for the members 
that this is all that any member of the Board or of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association desires; and I wish while on my 
feet further to say that the report of the Treasurer and the report ot 
the work of the Board of Publicity as to the expenditure of the funds 
was examined up to January 3Ist, 1910, and verified by the American 
Audit Company, and the report of the auditor, which came to the 
Treasurer or the Board of Directors, on February 3rd, under their 
seal, states, in connection with the statement presented as to the af- 
fairs of the Board of Publicity: ‘“We hereby certify that the foregoing 
statement in our opinion correctly sets forth the financial condition as 
shown by records, January 31st, 1910.” 

It was deemed wise by the members of the Publicity Board ana 
the Executive Board of the Association that a full and complete exami- 
nation be made by a thoroughly constituted audit company, and this 
examination has been made up to date. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, what do we understand now is the 
status of the Board of Publicity towards this coming year? 
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Mr. Sears—That matter will come up in the regular order a little 
bit later in the meetings of the Association. We want:to give this 
convention ample time to consider the whole question, and to give 
further instructions as to what they want done and how it shall be 
done. 

We will now hear the report of the Committee on the Location c? 
Convention by Mr. Thomas, who I undertasnd is present and ready tu 
report,—Mr. W. S. Thomas, of Michigan. 


Report read by Mr. Thomas, as follows:—At a meeting held by the 
Committee on Location of Convention, attendedd by Mr. L. A. Sears, 
Mr. R. W. Crary, Mr. C. W. McReynolds, Mr. Irwin Mitchell. Mr. Joseph 
Wolfinger and Mr. W. S. Thomas, it was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee of four, composed of Mr. R. W. Crary, Chairman; Mr. C. W. 
McReynolds, Mr. Irwin Mitchell and Mr. W. S. Thomas be appointed to 
meet with representatives of the Canning Machinery and Suppiles As- 
sociation and the Brokers’ Association prior to April Ist, 1910, at the 
call of the Secretary of the National Canners’ Association, in Chicago, 
to select a location for the Convention of 1911. 

Mr. Woodward, of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, addressea 
the Committee, and submitted an invitation for the convention to be 
held at Rochester. 

(Signed) L. A. SEARS, Chairman, 


W. S. THOMAS, Secretary. 
Upon motion made, duly seconded and carried, report was adopted. 


Mr. Sears—It is understood that this committee will make the re- 
port according to the Constitution and By-Laws to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association for final acceptance. I understand 
that is the ruling. I meant to explain that previous to passing it. 

We will proceed with the program. The next paper to come be- 
fore the Association— 

M. Haserot (interrupting)—The Brokers’ Association and the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association present a subject for the consideration 
of this Association, which might be desirable to place in the hands of a 
committee, and that is the subject which refers to arbitration in promi- 
nent points such as now exist in the State of New York. 1 move that 
the President of this Association apppoint a committee for the pur- 
pose of going into consultation with the committees of the two named 
associations for the purpose of working out an arbitration plan. 

Duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Sears—The Chair will name the committee in due course. 

Mr. Hoffecker—May I just add one word supplementing the state- 
ment that I made this morning. After leaving the hall this morning I 
was met by the Secretary of the Western Canned Goods Association 
with the remark that 1 was way off on my statement of the holdings 
of tomatoes in packers hands in the West when I said one and one- 
half million cases. He said to me that there is not half that many, 
that there are not 750,000 cases of tomatoes in packers hands through- 
out the entire West. If that is the case, the four millions total would 
be reduced three-quarters of a million cases. And I want to add one 
more fact that came to me from the Secretary of the Tri-state Asso- 
ciation, namely, that more than two-thirds of the two million cases of 
number threes held by packers in the Tri-state territory are in the 
hands of fifty-five packers, and that three-fourths of all the gallons 
held in the Tri-state territory are in the hands of considerably less 
than fifty packers. Now, of course, there are packers who are a little 
timid and will continue to be so until they get in possession of the in- 
formation that I am just now giving here. They will accept offers 
from jobbers of 621% or 65 cents; but there is a limited number, and if 
these packers who have this information will simply stop selling at 65 
cents and 67% cents, or any price below a profit, it will be a very short 
time when the market will pay a profit. Just as soon as the buyer 
cannot buy at the low price, he will move up to the price where he can 
get the stuff because it has got to be had. A broker told me since this 
morning that Boston has got to have tomatoes and very soon; they 
have none practically. So what's the use of sacrificing your goods when 
there seems absolutely no necessity for it? The goods are in the hands 
oi fifty-five men, and one million and a half case outs of the two mil- 
lions in the Tri-state territory. It seems folly, gentlemen, to be throw- 
ing your stuff away. 

Chairman Sears—I am very glad to see that our friend Mr. Hoff- 
ecker is optimistic enough to stand at least for a bigger profit. 

The next in order is Mr. H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Maryland, 
whose subject is “Sales and Deliveries.” I have the pleasure of intro. 
ducing to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Messenger. (Paper will be 
published later.) 


Address of Mr. Messenger. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Friends—I find myself today very 
much in the position of the turtle about which our Virginia friend told 
us just before dinner. The turtle was in a pretty bad position and 
didn’t say much until somebody else put the words in his mouth. The 
subject assigned me is “Sales and Deliveries.” That’s a pretty broad 
subject. It has been put in my mouth to say something ir regard to 
this matter; but as the convention does not last quite a week and we 
have a little other business in hand, I will only attempt to touch upon 
one phase of it, and that in a very limited manner. 

(Mr. Messenger here read the paper, we will give in another issue). 
He continued: 

I have here a few samples or specimens of rejections, but I do not 
know that it is necessary to read them; and I have extracts of some 
letters from a lawyer written on the subject, in one of which he states 
that in suing a man to make an example of him, that would be work 
for the Association to take up instead of the individual packer. His 
ideas rather conincide with mine in that respect. I consider the reso- 
lution which I shall offer and submit, and which will be brought in at 
the proper time, a further advance of this work. 


Pages Messenger then submitted the following resolution, which he 
read: 


WHEREAS the packer is at present without practical protection 
against unjust rejections and violations of contracts by unscrupulous 
buyers; and whereas certain terms commonly used in canned goods 
contracts are not sufficiently defined but that questions often arise as 
to the proper interpretation of the same, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Canners’ 
Association take such steps as may be found necessary to provide the 
means for the enforcement of contracts, by which the same can be ac- 
complished without undue expense to the packer; and, if possible, to 
evolve some plan by which the offending party to the contract may be 
compelled to bear all the costs of su@# enforcement; and 

RESOLVED, That an effort be made to arrive at some mutual 
agreement with the various wholesale grocers’ associations as to such 
enforcement of contracts and to some definition of the various con- 
tract clauses and particular terms which are or may be capable of 
conflicting construction, and that failing to arrive at such mutual 
agreement, that such arrangements be made and such definitions fixed 
by the National Canners’ Association, and so advised or promulgated 
as to give such arrangements and such definitions all possible weight 
and force. 

Chairman Sears—Gentlemen, you have heard the words of Mr. 
Messenger’s resolution that he has just offered; and the Chair, with- 
out motion, will refer this to the Resolution Committee which has been 
appointed. I think that it shows that Mr. Messenger has done some 
thinking on certain lines and has reviewed his subject. I presume it 
has touched upon a great many of our experiences on similar lines. 
The fact is that we are all thinking somewhat together. In previous 
action of this convention today, there was appointed a committee to 
confer with committees of the Brokers and Jobbers with a view to es- 
tablishing arbitratiton committees in the principal markets, and it 
shows to my mind there is a strong feeling permeating: the canned 
goods business from whatever section of the country you are from; 
and we hope for discussions, and I believe we will develop stronger 
action along these lines—more uniform action. 

The next subject on the program to be discussed is “The Abuse of 
the Canning Industry by the Packer and how to Remedy the Same.” 
Mr. W. F. Messick, of Salisbury, Maryland, will discuss this subject at 
this time. (Paper will be published later.) 


LAWRENCE STEWART 
New York Representative American Label Co. 


Chairman Sears—Gentlemen—We have considerable program here 
yet; and we don’t want to leave because the best is yet to come. You 
can't tell where you are going to get an idea from. Some of these 
boys are loaded; and it shows that they have been thinking on the 
subject. If we do not derive benefit from it, it is our own fault. I am 
reminded of a story they tell on a traveler who was in a Southern 
climate. He was walking on a country road through the woods when 
he saw a drove of hogs scurrying through the woods. He watched 
them, and they stopped under a big tree and looked up and turned their 
heads and tried to listen; pretty soon they scurried off to another tree 
a short distance away and they listened there, and looked and listened. 
This excited the traveler’s curiosity very much; so he watched them 
until they were out of sight. There was a cabin alongside of the road, 
and he asked a fellow there: ‘Whose hogs are they up in the woods 
I have just passed? The answer came in a faint voice, they are my 
hogs; I’ve got a drove around here somewhere; and the traveler said, 
Can you tell me what is the matter with them running up to those 
trees listening and looking up as though they expected to get some- 
thing. They act very strange to me. “Well,” he whispers, “I’ll tell 
you, before I lost my voice they used to come around to the front of 
the house when I called them; after I lost my voice I got to rapping on 
the fence here with a stick. The woodpeckers, sir, have got on to the 
job and they are worrying the old hogs to death.” I think that story 
can be applied to the canners in this association. I want to tell you 
they are listening and looking for everything that sounds like infor- 
—— and the fellow who has lost his voice, all he has got to do is to 
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This concludes the program for this afternoon, so far as your 
chairman is able to find. If I have missed anything it has been just 
simply because I do not know what it is. If there is no further busi- 
ness coming before us, I will declare this convention adjourned until 
the regular hour tomorrow morning. And I want you all to be pres- 
ent at that time. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1910. . 


Report of Secretary and Treasurer.—Government Inspec- 
tion.—Dr. Bitting on Standards.—Secretary 
Wilson’s Letter. 


Chairman Crary called the session to order at 10,30 A. M. 

Chairman Crary—tThere is a matter of a detailed report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, which should have come up earlier, and 
we will avail ourselves of the opportunity to present it, as the crowd 
is coming in. 

Secretary Gorrell—My voice has about gone against me, and I 
will ask Mr. Hoffecker to read my report. 

Mr. Hoffecker—This report I ‘will read briefly, gentlemen—a 
synopsis, rather than a full report, and here is also a report of the 
American Audit Company auditing Treasurer Gorrell’s books. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The year of 1909 has shown rapid advancement in the affairs 
of the National Canners’ Association. From the small beginning 
made three years ago at Buffalo it has, by steady and intelligent 
growth, reached proportions in keeping with the industry which 
it represents. 

The most important work of the year is covered in the report 
on publicity, and the Secretary’s office has devoted a large amount 
of its time and energy in this direction since the active work was 
turned over to it by the Committee on Publicity about May 15th. 

The other lines of work covered in previous years has not been 
neglected, though, as is more fully set out below. 

Heretofore your Secretary maintained the office in one of the 
rooms devoted to his private business, but increasing work and 
added responsibilities have necessitated the establishment of an 
independent office, which is now equipped with a necessary amount 
of furniture, typewriters, addressograph, polygraph and other neces- 
sities required to handle the vast volume of business. The bill 
for postage this year is twice as large as last year, and indicates 
that our office force has mailed approximately 35,000 pieces. With 
the many enclosures in each envelope the’ volume of work will thus 
be seen to run up into the hundreds of thousands. 

The change in the Constitution at. Louisville created honorary 
membership and also extended the scope of active membership 
so as to include fish and oyster packers. A personal letter was 
addressed to a large number of persons interested indirectly in 
the canning business, and the honorary membership thus solicited 
resulted in fifty-four acceptances. We regret to note that the oyster 
and fish canners, however, so far have not been impressed in 
any great numbers with the advantages that our membership car- 
ries with it, and only a very few have availed themselves of our 
invitation to become active members. 

It was impossible to hold but few meetings of the Executive 
Committee during the year, and this office has taken up many 
important matters directly with the members through the agency 
of a personal visit. In this way the Executive Committee has 
more or less been in continuous session and its members kept ap- 
prised of the work going on. 

An important step was the incorporation of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, which, by order of the Executive Committee, 
was done under the laws of the State of Delaware. It has an 
ample charter, large enough to cover any of the requirements that 
the future may bring forth, although this charter can be amended 
from time to time, if necessary. 

Attention is called to a directory which was issued by an order 
of the Executive Committee. This directory was compiled after 
weeks of tedious effort and at the time it was issued was believed 
to be correct. Of course, the many ‘changes in a business as large 
as the Canners’ Association covers soon make any list out of 
date and its successor will find that many corrections are necessary. 
It is a pleasure to note that while this directory was presented to 
all active and honorary members of the Association and the sub- 
scribers to the publicity fund, yet it netted in profits to the As- 
sociation the sum of $633.88, which in the Treasurer’s report shows 
to have been spent in advancing the interest of the industry. 

Your president, Mr, Charles §. Crary, together with your 
secretary, attended an important meeting of the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, held in Philadelphia on March 11. The presi- 
dent’s speech on the subject of “Labels” created great interest 
and gave start to an agitation which has since been kept up in 
one form or another at many different Associations’ meetings. 

By direction of the Executive Committee Mr. Hugh S. Orem, 
of Baltimore, and your secretary consummated the necessary de- 
tails looking to the location of the present convention at Atlantic 
City, provided a suitable contract could be made. This contract 
was reduced to writing and signed by all parties in interest. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee the vice-president, Mr. 
L. A. Sears, attended the annual meeting of the Virginia Canners’ 
Association, held in Troutville on November 9, and delivered an 
address which has brought many commendations to the attention 
of this office. 

At the beginning of the agitation about the advancing prices 
on all kinds of food products Mr. Hugh S, Orem, of the Execu- 


tive Committee, and your secretary went to Washington and laid 

before Secretary Wilson, who is conducting the investigation, a 

protest in the name of the National Canners’ -Associftion against 

tinned foods being: included in the general advanced prices. A 

fuller report of this, together with the copy of the letter prepared 

by Mr. Orem, is covered in the report of the Publicity Committee. 

Complying: with the requirements of the resolutions adopted 
at the Louisville convention, your secretary presented the same 
officially to the proper authorities, as follows: 

Abolishment of Duty on Sugar.—Resolution sent to the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Free Tinplate—Same. 

Heavier Coating on Tinplate—Copy sent to the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The different State Associations have been exceedingly active 
during the past year, all showing that the spirit of organization is 
stronger now than ever before in the history of the industry. It 
is deemed proper to insert the following resolutions: 


Ohio Canners’ Association. 


Resolved, That this Association favors the enforcement of the law 
authorizing the state dairy and food commissioner to inspect 
all factories engaged in the manufacture of food products, and 
also favor such legislation along this line as will make the law 
more effective. Carried unanimously. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that we commend 
the efforts of the Committee on Publicity of the National Can- 
ners’ Association and recommend that all canners contribute 
to the Publicity Fund. We also recommend that this fund be 
increased. Carried unanimously. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Canners’ Association affirms its confidence 
in the National Canners’ Association, and that we pledge them 
our support, but deems it advisable that all interests be repre- 
sented on the National Board of Directors. Carried unanimously. 


The Canners’ League of California. 


Whereas, The National Canners’ Association has requested govern- 
ment inspection of all canning factories; and 

Whereas, The fruit,and vegetable canning industry of California 
is suffering from misstatements in the press relating to cases of 
alleged poisoning which have not been due in any case to canned 
goods of commercial packing; and 

Whereas, The industry has never used preservatives, adulterants or 
other injurious substances of any kind; and Whereas, With an 
output of 125,000,000 packages annually for many years there 
has. never been an authenticated case of poisoning or illness 
resultant therefrom; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Canners’ League of California, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, hereby endorse heartily the action of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association in requesting the said inspection. 
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Tri-State Packers’ Association. 


Whereas, More. than one-half of all the tomatoes packed in the 
United States and large quantities of other canned goods are 
produced in the territory covered by the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association; and 

Whereas, It has always been and still is the desire of this Asso- 
ciation to do all in its power to assist the canners of the United 
States in protecting their patrons as to quality of goods and 
fill of cans, as well as in promoting sanitary conditions in and 
around canning factories. Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of this Association be and he is hereby 
constituted a committee of one to request and use every effort 
to induce the National Canners’ Association to memorialize Con- 
gress to take action relative to the standardization of all canned 
goods and government inspection of all canning factories. i 
In the broader field of our work we have found a most friendly 

spirit of co-operation with the trade papers and those connected 

through friendly interests. Our list of journals has increased ma- 
terially since last year. We are now mailing regularly our office 
reports to the following papers: 

The Trade, Baltimore. 

The Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 

The National Canner, Chicago. 

The American Grocer, New York. 

New York Commercial, New York. 

New York Journal of Commerce, New York. 

The Retail Merchant, Dallas, Texas. 

The Grocery World and General Merchant, Philadelphia. 

The Modern Grocery, Chicago. 

The New England Grocer, Boston. 

The Inland Grocer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

California Fruit Grocer, San Francisco. 


- 


LEONARD G. KRAFT 
Stecher Litho. Co. and R. J. Kittredge & Co. 


The collection of statistics was again carried out by this office. 
Last year’s experience enabled us to handle the work in a much 
more intelligent manner, and we know that the totals give an accu- 
rate idea of the season’s business. We feel, though, that the 
question of statistics is*such an important one that it should be 
made to cover planting acreage, accurate crop conditions from 
time to time and careful estimates that would guide the canners at 
all times in the intelligent handling of their output. 

During the year we have sent out a number of special bulletins 


direct to the trade. Among the important ones that may be men-. 


tioned are the following: 

Uniformity of State Laws.—This circular urged that each canner 
would use his influence in an effort to have all State Food Laws 
comply as nearly as possible with the requirements of the 
National Law, the idea being to as nearly as possible do away with 
multifarity in guarantee. 

Publicity—A personal appeal was made to each canner through 
the medium of a two-page typewritten letter, which set forth 
the conditions of the canning industry and the hope of better- 
ing the same through the medium of publicity. 

A second personal letter was addressed to every canner and 
member of the Allied Industries, including the entire jobbing 
trade. Accompanying this was an eight-page circular giving 
illustrations of the work of our Publicity Bureau and urging a 
more general interest in the same. 

Government Inspection——By order of the Executive Committee a 
letter was addressed to each canner in the United States set- 
ting forth the advantages of an intelligent government inspec- 
tion of canning factories,-and urging him to communicate with 
his Congressman and Senator, asking that such a law be passed. 
Enclosed with this letter was a suggested form, which could 
be used in addressing the Congressmen and Senators. The of- 
fice is in receipt of many replies favoring this action of the 


Executive Committee and the recorded oppositions to the plan 
number less than ten. The Canners’ League of California and 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association have adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the position of the Executive Committee on govern- 
ment inspection. 

Convention Publicity—Realizing that for some reasons not here 
necessary to set out that there was a possibility that the at- 
tendance at this convention might be smaller than usual, this 
office has mailed out two different sets of letters urging the 
canners to interest themselves in this convention, and calling 
particular attention to the importance of its proceedings as 
indicated by the various subjects which are set out in the 
programme. A special invitation was mailed to the two thou- 
sand or more wholesale grocers and jobbers asking them to 
be present at the Atlantic City convention. This was_ sent 
in addition to the official invitation mailed out by the Hotel 
Men’s Association of Atlantic City. Through the secretaries 
of the Associations of the Allied Industries, the same invitation 
was extended to the members. 2 

What Our Subscribers and the Public Think of Our Work.—This 
circular contains nearly a hundred testimonials on the publicity 
work which has so far been done by the Association. A copy 
of this pamphlet can be secured at the office of the secretary. 
The report of the Committee on Publicity and of the Secretary 

and Treasurer should be considered together in summing up the 

year’s work of this office; because of necessity all of the active in- 
terests of the Association have to be handled together. The results 
should be credited to the combination of the different kinds of work. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Belair, Md. 
REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS 
For the year ended January 31, 1910. 


Date, February 3, 1910. 
MR. FRANK E. GORRELL, Treasurer, 
National Canners’ Association, Inc., 
Belair, Md. 
Dear Sir:— 

We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
of the National Canners’ Association for the year ended January 
31, 1910, and submit our report, including one Exhibit and two 
Schedules, as follows: 

Exhibit “A”—Statements of receipts and disbursements for the year 

ended January 31, 1910. 

Schedule No. 1—Accounts receivable January 31, 1910. 
Schedule No. 2—Fixtures in Treasurer’s Office (at cost) January 31, 


We have examined the records of cash received and disbursed 
and found same to agree with the balance called for by the Cash 
Book and Check Book. Cancelled checks were inspected for the 
items of disbursement, with one exception, in which case we saw the 
receipted invoice covering the amount of the disbursement. 


The surplus at January 3lst, 1910, consisted of the following 
assets: 


Accounts receivable .............. RES 3,168.70 
$6,530.60 

Adding to this surplus the deficit existing at February lst, 
Shows an increase for Ghe ‘Veer $7,164.86 


In connection with the increase it should be borne in mind 
that it is subject to reduction represented by bills covering con- 
tracts not yet charged against the accounts affected, and amounting 
to approximately $1,600.00. 

When the financial condition of the Association at the close 
of the fiscal year ended January 3lst, 1910, is compared with its 
condition at January 31st, 1909, the result of the Treasurer’s efforts 
in behalf of the Association are made apparent. 


WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the foregoing statements, in 
our opinion, correctly set forth the financial condition of the Na- 
tional of the National Canners’ Association as shown by their rec- 
ords at January 3lst, 1910. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
By R. M. Coulbourn, Resident Manager. 
SEAL. Approved: 


F. M. Lafrentz, President. 
ATTEST: 


A. L. Lafrentz, Assistant Secretary. 
EXHIBIT “A.” 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Belair, Md. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the year ended January 31, 1910. 


Receipts. 
Louisville Convention—Sale of badges.................008- $ 2,110.00 
Memberships—Louisville Convention and during the year.. 1,881.00 
Advertising in and sales of 
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$25,929.96 
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Disbursements. 
Overdrafts, February 1, 19109, repaid: $ 633.86 
Refunded Convention Registration. 12.00 
Executive Committee 581.18 
Telegrams, expressage and 64.03 
Printing, stationery and supplies............... 77.03 
Directory postage, printing and advertising.......... Sieaeae 612.12 
Publicity Office expense—rent, light, janitor, etc............ 136.54 
Publicity Office furniture and fixtures...........cceceecceees 504.02 
Publicity printing, stationery and supplies............+.e00. 550.89 
Publicity salaries—J. A. Harris... $ 1,085.00 


W. G. Merryman, bookkeeper.. 120.00 
Stenographer, typewriting and 


869.50 
$2,374.50 
Publicity Traveling Expenses: ; 
8.04 
1,410.09 
Publicity Expenses (Publicity Committee): 
Samuel F. Haserot............ $ 474.40 
220.00 
694.40 
Balance in Bank, January 31, 1910................. - 2,857.88 
$25,929.96 


Motion was made that the report be accepted, and that it be 
published in detail, which was duly seconded and carried. 


Chairman Crary—We feel that the canning industry has made 
some progress in the States; and at the same time, as has often been 
the case in the past, we know that we can go to the mother country 
and her dominions for instruction and more light. They have 
accomplished some things along lines of conduct in the canning 
industry in the Dominion of Canada that we have not yet reached. 
And it would seem strange, too, because ours is perhaps agricultur- 
ally in a latitude which permits of longer work in that line than in 
the Northern country. Nevertheless, with that continuity of thought, 
and close attention to detail, for which the “Canucks” are noted, 
t.uey have done some things that we have not yet accomplished; and 
we are to have the benefit of the ideas of Mr. Innes this morning, 
who is Secretary of the Canadian Canners (Limited) of Hamilton, 
ag eee It gives me great pleasure to introduce to‘you Mr. Robert 

. Innes, 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 
By Robert L. Innes, Secretary Canadian Canners, Limited. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel deeply honored at the privilege I have of being able to 
convey to you heartiest greetings and best wishes from Canada. 
While our numbers are few, the courtesy and privilege extended 
to us of attending this, the third annual convention of the National 
Canners’ Association, and of the great benefits to be derived there- 
from, is most keenly appreciated by your friends across the line. I 
feel unable to do justice to the subject about which I have the honor 
to address you, namely, “Government Inspection” as applied in 
Canada. It is, you may be.sure, only in its initial stages in our 
country; about one year ago our government appointed six inspectors 
—men of ability and experience, to visit and report upon the con- 
ditions as they exist in all Canadian establishments where canned 
and preserved fruits and vegetables were put up for sale to the 
public. Already beneficial results are beginning to be felt in as much 
as every packer during the past season was more keenly alive to the 
fact that unless his product was of a good average standard, put up 
with scrupulous cleanliness, under sanitary conditions, the government 
report, which will doubtless be published, would have a very detri- 
mental effect upon the future reputation and success of his brand. 

Suffice it to say that, although in its initial stage, I feel that the 
results have been most gratifying. The business of this company, 
whom I represent, was somewhat larger last year than the previous 
seasons. It is true, in order to put up good pure goods such as the 
public will appreciate, the initial cost is somewhat greater, but I be- 
lieve, with all due respect to these canners who strive to put up quan- 
tity and in this desire may be obliged, even to a small extent, to sacri- 
fice quality, are doing the canning industry a serious and incalculable 
injury. 

Take, for instance, any canned article, say tomatoes. I am firmly 
of the opinion that, if special care were exercised commencing with 
providing the growers with selected seeds of varieties particularly 
adapted for canning purposes, not the kinds and varieties that are 


watery, poorly flavored and insipid, although from the growers of 
very large producers. 


Secondly, to insist upon land selected and adapted for the grow- 
ing of hardy, solid and well-ripened tomatoes. The lack of care exer- 
cised by so many of our factories in the receiving of produce, their 
desire to get up a large pack and the fear that if they reject deliveries 
of produce the canner will get in ill repute with the grower, we all 
know the, difficulties we have had in the past to contend with in 
this respect., Our government is imposing upon the canner of goods 
very strict regulations as to the canning; how then are we able to live 
up to these regulations unless the hearty support of the grower or 
producer is obtained. 


It has been:proven, gentlemen, that good solid, well-colored to- 
matoes, especially suitable for canning purposes can be produced at 
highly profitable results to growers provided selected seeds are sup- 
plied, planted in soil adapted for the growing of tomatoes and the 
grower, the manufacturer, the middleman and the consumer would 
be greatly benefited. How many of us have had placed before us 
On our own tables or in hotels or restaurants, articles of canned goods 
that are a discredit to the industry in which we are so closely and 
financially interested. The old cry of cheap goods is being steadily 
but surely changed to good, pure goods at reasonable cost. What 
is the extra cost on the staple lines of vegetables, of producing such 
goods that would be a credit to the brand and not only that but of 
incalculable benefit to the industry? I contend that an average in- 
crease of possibly 5 per cent. or not exceeding 10 per cent. of the 
cost of manufacture would enable the canners throughout this great 
United States of America and Canada thrown in, at the end of five 
years to double their output. 


How is this to be accomplished? I believe only by rigid govern- 
ment inspection. Some of us unfortunately have not the courage of 
our convictions, or, at any rate, through necessity and keen com- 
petition, feel compelled to put up articles of canned goods that will 
enable us to compete in marketing our goods at, if possible, a margin 
of profit to ourselves in competition with some of our neighbors who 
are somewhat careless as to the quality of the product so long as they 
manage to sell it to the wholesaler at a price that will leave him a 
profit, forgetting the injurious effect that such goods are having 
upon the industry. 


I honestly believe that, on many occasions, we have all had 
placed upon our tables articles of canned fruit and vegetables that 
first the “appearance is not appetising; the flavor and taste objection- 
able, with the result that you have no desire to eat canned goods for 
days to come. 


In Canada we feel justly proud of having four members of Parlia- 
ment on our Board of Directors, who have takenea very keen interest 
in the Pure Food Laws of our country as applied to canned and pre- 
served fruits and vegetables. Our government has been encouraged to 
take drastic measures to prevent the manufacture of canned goods 
that would not be a credit to the brand under which they are sold. 

It may cost us, for a time at any rate, loss of a certain amount 
of profit, possibly all our profit for a year or two, to bring the busi- 
ness to a state of perfection or nearly so. 


Instead of having a householder buy a single tin of canned 
fruits or vegetables, as is very often the case, they would be en- 
couraged to buy in dozen or case lots. What would be the result of 
this greatly increased consumption as every householder having a 
supply of our goods in their homes would be encouraged to use far 
more than at present. The cost of production would be lessened 
in the first place because we would be compelled to increase our 
factories and our output to supply this increased demand, thus re- , 
ducing the cost, as it is a well-known fact that a canner under one 
roof can manufacture considerably cheaper 100,000 cases than he can 
50,000 cases. 


I believe the solution of this problem can be brought about 
most effectively and expeditiously by strict government inspection, 
encouraged and backed up by the canners themselves. I feel safe in 
saying that during the past year in Canada business has benefited to 
a very considerable extent, although we cannot expect the results to 
be instantaneous. 

I have trespassed, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, upon 
your fine and good nature altogether too long, more especially as the 
conditions existing in this wonderful country of yours may be alto- . 
gether different. 1 believe, though, that every one of us has the desire 
and ambition to put up the best goods obtainable in the market—our 
efforts have been, to a certain extent, without the results that we 
would like. In the first place do not lead ourselves to believe that 
government inspection alone will succeed unless each and every one 
of us has the courage of our convictions and is not satisfied until he 
put up pure foods that will be a credit to ourselves and a lasting benefit 
to the efforts and unfailing energy and zeal which the president and 
officers of the great National Canners’ Association are devoting to the 
cause; let us all assist them to urge the government of your country 
to pass wise and honest legislation to protect this vast industry of 
ours, 

Let us give our hearty support and assistance in the carrying 
out of these regulations that will be of such great importance and 
benefit to ourselves. 

It is difficult to work single handed, but collectively and under 
proper government supervision the result must be attained. 

The small extra cost of manufacturing good creditable canned 
goods as compared with poor stuff which is a discredit and injury 
to the business is but a small matter and the consumer would gladly 
pay the small cost which might be necessary, provided he is always 
assured of getting at all times and in every store such goods as 
would be a pleasure to his family and guests. 

Thanking you, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the 
opportunity of addressing you, and again conveying to you heartiest 
sympathies and best wishes for your great success, of which you are 
so deserving, and of which it has been a pleasure for me to speak in 
behalf of Canadian brothers and associates in the work, : 
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Chairman Crary—-We thank Mr. Innes very heartily for that 
splendid paper, and the splendid thought along that line. If there 
is any way that this Association can avail itself of his suggestions 
to their advantage, it certainly will gain something. I heard a re- 
mark last evening by a prominent Baltimore packer that he had at 
one time the proposition of the canning business put up to him very 
concretely in the language of a German friend, who declared that 
the canning industry itself contained within itself the very element 
that would work to its destruction, in the fact that the goods were 
in the can, where they could not be seen; that there was too much 
opportunity to cheat. Is that about the sense of the proposition, 
Mr. Numsen? (Mr. Numsen replied that it was.) 

Chairman Crary (continuing)—I think if every packer will 
just bear that in mind, that the possibility of deception is so great, 
and for that reason the probability of his honesty should be in- 
creased, and that he is certainly killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg when he attempts to cheat the consumer by packing any- 
thing but an honest can of product. (Applause.) 


The subject of standards in canned goods has been discussed 
from a good many points, and at Louisville a year ago there was a 
committee on standards appointed. They, after very careful discus- 
sion and handling of the matter, have prepared a report which will 
be presented and acted upon later; but, as I gather, there seems to be 
not much chance of making definite and ultimate progress along that 
line, unless the cooperation and full support of the government can 
be obtained; and by that I mean that a different standard for every 
State that produces the same article would only serve to confuse 
the trade, and add probably no benefit to the situation as it stands. 
We have the privilege of having with us this morning Dr. Bitting, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, who will address us on the question of 
“Standards in Canned Goods.” Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Bitting. 


STANDARDS IN CANNED GOODS. 
By Dr. Bitting, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The following is a type of communication frequently received by 
the speaker: “I am_a packer of peas and tomatoes. My business is 
not large, but what I do pack is put up from good material in a careful 
manner. Sometimes my product is accepted by the broker as extra 
standard, more often as standard and in some seasons as off standard. 
Samples of the same lot submitted to different brokers are not always 
rated the same. 

“Why should there be so much difference in grading and how can 
| judge for myself what grade should be given to my products?” 

The query of this packer is not different from that of many others 
in the same line of business, nor from the natural mental query of 
thousands of consumers upon opening a can of goods. The one de- 
sires to know the grade of goods which he is packing, the other the 
grade of the goods which he is buying. In the trade we find such 
a variety of terms as extra fancy, fancy, extra choice, choice, extra 
select, select, extra standard, standard and finally the plain article 
without a descriptive term. Some packers also use such descriptive 
terms as red rose, white rose and blue rose to represent the first, sec- 
ond and third grades—and this is further made known by such a scale 
of prices as ten, twelve and one-half and fifteen cents per can. Other 
packers and distributors use a distinctive brand for each grade, the 
argument being that it is less confusing to the purchasers to buy 
tomatoes as “Superior,” “Unexcelled” and “Very Best,” than as 
“First Grade,” “Second Grade” and “Third Grade.” 

In all these methods there is a recognition that there are different 
qualities in the same goods, that the distributor makes distinctions, 
and that the public desires to purchase them under their appropriate 
evrade. The serious objections are the multiplicity of terms and 
methods used, in designating them, the fact that the grading is not 
done by an adopted standard and that the information is not direct. 
The consumer, the one for whom the packing is done, and who must 
pay the bill, can not tell what he is purchasing. 


Some of the state or district packers’ associations have recognized 
the necessity for greater uniformity in their products and have adopted 
some standards. These are not perfect, but are steps in the right di- 
rection. The objection to local standards is that they are made to 
fit a particular set of conditions and are not sufficiently general in 
scope to have a general application. The packers of peas in Wisconsin 
might adopt grades for their peas, those of Maryland another set, each 
fair for their own locality and yet be quite different. The result would 
be confusion and a worse condition than at present for it would have 
the semblance of authority. The same might be said for other prod- 
ucts. The only satisfactory way is to make a survey of the product 
as produced from all points and then detine grades in such a manner 
as to have a general application. No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 wheat is the 
same everywhere, though some states produce but few bushels of the 
first grade—the farmers receive what their wheat is worth, and it 
makes little difference what it is numbered. 

At the annual meeting of the national Canners’ Association held 
at Louisville one year ago, a committee was appointed to consider 
the definition of standard grades particularly for tomatoes. As a 
member of that committee, 1 addressed a communication to all packers 
asking for certain information and their opinion upon the practicability 
of establishing certain grades. The replies from more than two hun- 
dred packers show that 90 per cent. are in favor of standards in all 
lines. he majority of those who expressed an opinion were opposed 
to a multiplicity of grades or such rigid qualifying descriptions in 
goods which might be proposed for adoption that the average packers 
could not meet them. Those who opposed the adoption of any stand- 
ards expressed the belief that this is a packer’s individual problem 
and that there are so many conditions ‘inbecion the packing in 
different localities and seasons that fixed standards would not be 
advantageous and might prove hurtful to the industry. 


The standards so far as they have been adopted by different asso- 
ciations, were secured and compared. More than 100 brands of 
tomatoes, nearly 200 of peas, 90 of corn and a large line of mis- 
cellaneous products were received from different points opened and 
judged by the standards of these associations and by the usual com- 
mercial methods. In addition thereto, complete records were taken 
of the gross weight and. weight of contents, solid weight, liquid 
weight, conditions of solid and liquid, quality, ripeness, uniformity, 
color, flavor, injury by faulty preparations, preserving, storing, clean- 
liness, etc.- The peas were shaken over graders to determine size, 
placed in salt solutions to determine their tenderness and the hydro- 
meters used upon tomato juice to locate that to which water had 
been added. The grade found upon examination was compared with 
that claimed upon the label. 

After having examined a large number of cans of various products 
and grading them by the usual commercial methods, it became appar- 
ent that, for practical purposes, there is no necessity for more than 
three grades. The description of the first grade should be based 
upon selected stock, of the second grade upon the field run or usual 
standard, and the third upon wholesome stock but lacking in quality 
meee ed to place it in either class. 

a further assistance in securing uniformity in detail in grading, 
a setiliona’ score card was made in which an ideal can of the goods 
could score 100 points and the relative values of the points determined 
by the approximation to the ideal in the best goods to be found upon 
the market. The essential qualities were given the high values, and 
those which represent niceties or refinements the lower values. The 
first grade of goods will, therefore, score relatively high, the second 
lower and the third very low. When the first butter scoring con- 
tests were held the best samples rarely exceeded 80 to 85 points and 
good country butter often received only 60 to 65 points, and the 
same thing will probably occur at first in the grading of canned goods. 


Provisional Score Card for Tomatoes. 


No. 3 Can. 
‘lomatoes—Solids, 


Fruit, whole or in large pieces.......... 10 
Liquid. 

5 
Container. 


Free from rust 

Free from dents 

Definition. 


First Grade. Can to be filled with prime ripe tomatocs, selected 
for uniformity in quality and type, free from green or defects, well 
peeled and cored, packed in such a manner as to retain the fruit w hole 
or im large pieces, natural color and flavor. The net weight of the 
contents of a No. 3 can shall approximate 1,000 grams, 36 ounces. 
The solids 620 grams, 22 ounces, and the liquid 380 grams, 14 ounces. 
The minimum weight of the solid contents shall not be less than 535 
grams, 19 ounces. 

This grade would include what are now denominated fancy, 
select and extra standard stock. It is broad enough to permit the 
packer to use his skill in establishing individual brands. The indi- 
vidual differences in nicety of packing, solidity of fruit, color, flavor, 
whether natural or modified by salt and sugar are packers’ problems 
to be cultivated by brands rather than by too many grades. 

Second Grade. Cans to be filled with average ripe fruit, not 
necessarily free from all green nor uniform in color, the meat to be 
reasonably solid and to be packed in such manner as to remain whole 
or in large pieces, to retain its natural color and a good flavor. They 
should be well peeled and cored. The net weight of the contents a 
the can should approximate 1,000 grams, 36 ounces. The solid con- 
tents 620 grams, 22 ounces and the liquid 380 grams or 14 ounces. 
The minimum weight of the solid contents should not be less than 
475 grams, 17 ounces 

Third Grade. Cans to be filled with wholesome fruit but lacking 
in some quality necessary to make a first or second grade article. 

Disqualifications—Flat_ sours, swells, “stack burns,” the addi- 
tion of water in any quantity in excess of that necessary to introduce 
sufficient salt or sugar for flavoring, excess of peels and core, and 
rust to such a degree as not to be merchantable. 

Cans containing less than 875 grams, 31 ounces, to be considered 
to be slack filled and the weight definitely stated. 

In substituting this tentative description of grades and accom- 
panying score card, the effort has been to get representative samples 
of the fruit packed in the different sections, to examine ‘these criti- 

cally and from all the facts obtained, make the definition broad enough 

to meet the average conditions. There are sections in which the re- 
quirements could be made somewhat higher and there are other 
sections in which improvement must be made in order to decrease the 
percentage of second and third grade goods. 

The judging of canned goods by the score card is only a concrete 
means of expressing the relative merits and demerits of the article. 
The essential elements are given a large number of points and one 
is made dependent upon another. 

For example, ripeness is an essential, and it must be of the degree 
of ripeness best suited for canning. If the fruit be green or part 
green it would be cut upon that quality, it would lack uniformity and 
would receive another cut, the flavor would hardly be of the best 
and another cut would result, the color would not be true to type 
and another cut result. The amount of cutting in each would depend 
upon the variations from the ideal type and the sum total of the 
points would represent its true value. A condition of over ripeness 
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would result in a series of cuts somew hat different. Color is not an 
essential to a good can of goods. It is an aesthetic point. There 
may be deep red tomatoes, light red tomatoes, yellow tomatoes or 
purple tomatoes. Each may be good of themselves, and while the 
style is now for a clean dark red, it may change, but not so with 
ripeness. The color is, therefore, given a small number of points, 
and its real value comes in helping to judge other and more im- 
portant characters. 

The condition of the fruit—whether whole or in large pieces and 
its uniformity are important as indicating the character of the raw 
material, and the care exercised in its packing. Over ripe, soft or 
sun-burned fruit, fruit trimmed for defects or improperly cored will 
mash and pulp in the can so that it cannot appear well on opening. 
Fruit otherwise good, but over processed or “stack burned,” showing 
carelessness in handling would also receive appropriate values under 
this scoring. 

It must be recognized that tomatoes are packed by machines 
which crush them, and while they are not injured as far as quality 
is concerned, they might be cut badly upon the score of being whole 
or in large pieces, and to supplement this, points are now for solid 
meat. The presence of considerable quantities of solid meat will help 
in giving a better relative score to the hand packed and machine 
packed goods. 

The value which should be given to flavor is somewhat hard to 
determine, but that given seems to represent its relative importance, 
as additional flavoring is always added in serving. 


MAURICE B. AYARS 
Ayars Machiné Co. 


found upon the market. It would be difficult to average such a weight, 
and it would be impossible in the machine pack without crushing 
all to pieces. The cut on weight for solids should therefore be light 
io the first 50 grams or two ounces, but heavy for each ounce there- 
after. 

The liquid portion is given points upon natural consistency and 

The weight is given a relatively high score for the reason that, in 
a high-class article, it is solids that are wanted. In some experimental 
work it was found that it is possible to get 620 grams, ‘22 ounces of 
tomatoes into a can, and this weight was found in the best goods 

Peeling and coring are given a small value for the reason that 
the offense in this respect is usually not serious, and considerable 
quantities would constitute an offense so great as to disqualify for 
any grade. 
quantity. The addition of water will affect both scores,: while the 
addition of juice will affect quantity in such manner as to make its 
use unprofitable. 

The container should receive a small number of points and be 
made because of rusty, battered or dirty condition. While the con- 
dition of the container will not affect the fruit, it should present an 
attractive appearance and any injury sufficient to affect the merchant- 
able condition to be cause for disqualification. 

The score method of judging has been of the highest value in the 
improvement of dairy products, as butter and cheese. In fact, little 
systematic improvement was made until the system was adopted. The 
producer did not know what the defects were, nor how serious they 


were, until pointed out by this method. It gave him the basis upon 
which to make improvement. The same system is now being em- 
ployed in the improvement of grains, particularly corn, and thousands 
of farmers are attending the shows and agricultural colleges to get 
the information which will assist them. It is estimated that in In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa these corn scoring schools and exhibitions 
have been worth hundreds of thousands of dollars in the improvement 
and increase in the crop. 

A few years ago Wisconsin dairymen were in the same position of 
some canners and thought it was more important to produce quantity 
than quality. The cheese was filled to the limit of the wrapping cloth. 
Their reputation as a whole was of the lowest. With the introduction 
of the score card and an official standard, the position of the industry 
has been changed until now it is at the top. 

Score cards can be made for other lines of canned goods, but to 
present score at this time would only add confusion. They will require 
handling and study to become familiar with their strong and weak 
points. Through their use we can better arrive at a true basis for the 
establishment of standards. 

The use of the card at state and the national meeting in contests 
would result in marked improvement in canned goods. Some of the 
large packers would probably find their high priced processor was 
not delivering the goods and some of the small ones would find they 
were not receiving full value for their goods. 


Chairman Crary—I think perhaps right here would be the 
best place of any to receive the report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards, if they are ready to report. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, if you please, the Committee 
at this time would like merely to report progress. We are to have 
a meeting at 12.30 today, and we wanted first that the convention 
should hear the paper of Dr. Bitting, because the report of the Com- 
mittee will have to deal with Dr. Bitting’s paper. 

Chairman Crary—Are there any other Committees ready to 
report at this time? 

Mr. McReynolds—No two cars of tomatoes run alike; and it is 
impossible to get uniform conditions throughout the entire delivery. 
I would like to know under what means or by what plan, you would 
proceed to judge such a consignment of tomatoes on the market? 
1 ask that for the benefit of all the canners. 

Dr. Bitting—That would be a matter to be determined. The 
only thing which I have tried to present here was the proper basis 
to get at a real standard; and after that is known we can fix what 
we believe to be a real standard. There will be no trouble then 
in scoring. Then the matter of how many samples should be scored 
to constitute a proper determination of a shipment is a thing for the 
packers to determine. But on the matter of scoring I think there 
will be far more uniformity by using this method than simply to 
say that this is standard and something else is not standard. 

Mr. McReynolds—In your scoring, did you have a very large 
amount of cans of any one certain thing? 

Dr. Bitting—We used sometimes as high as a dozen from the 
same pile. 

Mr. McReynolds—Did you find a difference in the goods from 
the same pile in the twelve cans? 

Dr. Bitting—There was not as much difference as one might 
think. I will say that I had as many as eight differently labelled 
brands of goods of high quality from a single firm, and they would 
score within one half point of each other. And I have had six of 
the same brand put out by the same firm score in about the same 
proportions. High-grade goods run close together. It is on the 
standards and the lower grades that you get the variation. On the 
first grade goods there is uniformity. On the lower grades it shows 
the greatest variation. 

Mr. Hoffecker—As I remember, in your address, Dr. Bitting, 
you gave a difference between the lowest—the minimum and the 
maximum—of about 4% ounces. Wasn't that correct—171% to 22? 
Now, Mr. McReynolds won't that allow quite a variation in any deliv- 
ery? Now, as I understand the recommendation of Dr. Bitting’s 
paper, anything that did not fall below 17% ounces net would not 
constitute a rejection. I am now on the question of weight only, if 
you please, Dr. Bitting. If all the other points as to solids and uni- 
formity, and good proportion register high, on every other point 
except weight, it would still have to fall below 17% ounces net to 
condemn it. And, further, I suppose that this association, or the 
government, if you please, when it would recommend a rule or 
regulation for the fixing of standards, would not require that simply 
one can out of a delivery of a carload would throw down or reject 
the whole carload. There should be something fixed that would 
be of some reasonable right to the packer as well as to the jobber. 
It would not be right for simply one can to cause a rejection. That 
would not be a fair proposition at all; and if there shall be anything 
like a representation there should be samples drawn from a deliv- 
ery of a carload of say a dozen or more cans to be opened, and they 
should average about 17% ounces net, and that would constitute a 
valid delivery; that is, if all other things are good, I mean to say. 
Am I correct, Doctor, in that view? 
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Dr. Bitting—I think so. That coincides with my opinion upon 
the one point, only just the weight as solids; but I think other things 
chould be taken into consideration—all of the other things which 
zo with that are to be taken into consideration. That is one reason 
why the present methods are not as good as they should be. 


Mr. McReynolds—I know this, that the year the Indiana Asso- 
ciation adopted standards—1908—I took a case of tomatoes from 
a delivery we had shipped to Indianapolis; and we had no trouble 
in getting 2214 ounces taken promiscuously from the pile. This 
year it is awfully hard to get a pack that will weigh 20 ounces on 
2necount of the conditions of weather. Last year we had a dry season. 
So there are several things we have got to take into consideration 
lLefore we can get to the proper standard, to make it practical. 


Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, may I, right in line with what 
Mr. McReynolds just stated, refer to the experience that the Com- 
mittee had in adopting a standard for the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. I do not just remember exactly the number of cans, but I 
think it was around about sixty— 

(Interruption from Audience)—Four hundred. 


Mr. Hoffeceker (resuming)—About four hundred cans were 
drawn from various packers throughout the territory of the Tri- 
State Association, some in New Jersey, some in Delaware, some in 
Maryland, and I do not know why everybody is inclined to think that 
Paltimore City is outside of Maryland, for Baltimore is certainly 
considered very much inside of Maryland, but we are very prone to 
<peak of “‘Maryland, including Baltimore City;”’ and cans were exam- 
ined from the Baltimore packers as well as the country packers in 
Maryland; and there was no difficulty whatever in getting a stand- 
ard for those examinations to run above 20 ounces; some of them 
ran above 22; but because weather conditions are constantly chang- 
ing, even in the same season, we do not have the same weather con- 
ditions from start to finish; and with the purpose and desire that no 
hardship should work against any packer in formulating a standard 
tie Tri-State Association agreed upon 19% ounces net; and that 
was a standard to which under ordinary conditions the average 
packer could easily attain to. Now, what we were after was to pro- 
uibit the adding of water, and we wanted to make the standard suffi- 
ciently high on net weight, so that the packer would run a very great 
rick in attempting to use water in having the standard fall below19% 
cunces. On the other hand, we did not want to put it too high, 
uuder every condition. And it seems to me that the proposition just 
pcssible for even the very best of packers to attain that standard 
tecause of the varying weather conditions that might make it im- 
meade in Dr. Bitting’s paper gives sufficient leeway to the average 
packer; and the further fact that by his method of examination, 
using the hydrometer, the presence of water in any quantity what- 
ccever can be detected; and on that basis of scoring we are reach- 
ing the very high point we are trying to reach on the weight ques- 
tion, namely, the development of the presence of water, which is 
sc.aething we want to absolutely do away with. (Applause.) 

Mr Messenger—This is a very interesting question, I think, to most 
of the tomato packers present. As I understand Dr. Bitting the idea 
in this score card work is that the canners themselves through their 
a.sociations and through their committees shall decide for themselves 
how many points it will be necessary for a certain number of samples, 
crawn from a lot to be examined, to score, to be classed as standards 
and how many points to score to be classed as fancy, or how many 
poiuts as seconds, or whatever they may be termed. Is that the idea, 
or. Bitting? 

Dr. Lbitting—I have not decided what ought to be the exact number 
ci points. I think before anything of that kind is done that the score 
cards, not only for tomatoes but for other things as well, should be 
submitted to the canners, and then let them go over that matter care- 
iully. After we use it for a short time we can best judge as to what 
those points should be. What I would say as to the score card may 
not be the right thing at all. The other man may want to change the 
relative value of those points; so I omitted giving a specific number of 
points. I tried to come to packers’ conditions as I knew them. My 
judgment may not be right; but after a little trial we can decide those 
pcints better than at present. 

Mr. Trench—Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer of machinery endeavoring to serve you as you should be 


served and at the same time consider the necessity of the proposition | 


that you are handling, I rise for a point of information on this question 
of the water. I think that you should pack the goods (with the tomato 
in its ideal condition), to as nearly as possible approach after pro- 
cessing, the appearance that they had before going into the can; and 
iu fixing your standards I would suggest at least that you keep very 
carefully in mind the question as to whether you propose to put upon 
the packers of America the burden of furnishing the surrounding 
ligvid in the can for a fruit like a tomato from the substance of the 
‘tomato itself. We are now working on and spending a great deal of 
money on the proposition of putting the tomato into the can whole, 
with approximately the amount of weight correct, and our experience 
in doing that with the mechanism we have already procured for that 
work, we can not fill a can with tomatoes without disturbing the to- 
matoes; and I believe that the really high class tomato will call for 
the introduction of a surrounding liquid of some kind. We find in our 
experience already that we have not a measuring tomato device where 
that point comes up. We can measure the amount of solids, but our 
mechanism is not made to so mash down the tomatoes as to furnish 
che surrounding liquid for the can. So in talking about water, I think 
you had better consider it very carefully. I do not know that the water 
is an imposition in any way, if it is put in the can as a surrounding 
liquid, if its introduction substitutes the mashing of the goods, just as 
you would use a liquid to syrup with peaches. Before you go away 
from this convention, I should like to understand you clearly on that 
because we are studying to bring about a standard. But I do not un- 
derstand that reference in regard to water. One gentleman referred 
to it as being reprehensive that any surrounding liquid other than the 
juice of the tomato itself should be used in the can, while really to 


furnish that surrounding liquid from the material of the tomato it- 
self means an immense waste. (Applause.) 

Dr. Bitting—Let. me answer that in this way: I believe that a sur- 
rounding liquid is necessary in some of the higher grade goods; but 
insead of using water, use the juice of other tomatoes. There is plenty 
of them there to do it. 

Chairman Crary—Gertlemen, if there is no further discussion 
on this paper, we will take up further matters in the regular order 
of business. I would like to have as many stay in the hall as pos- 
sible, for matters are being presented here, particularly from the 
Committee on Resolutions, which are of vital importance to the in- 
dustry; and it is only fair that you give it your consideration. This 
is your convention as well as mine, or that of the Committees who 
are appointed to do the work. You know that the responsibility for 
the actions taken here pass up to you. You comprise this organiza- 
tion. I am sure you will all agree with me on that. (Applause.) 
Really, the best attention is deserving to these points that come up. 
They are of particular importance, because they go to the public 
through the channels of the press. 

We will now hear from Mr. Olney, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—It was alike 
my privilege and honor in this convention to present a certain reso- 
lution which will soon be referred to in another resolution which I 
am about to present. The Canners’ Association in this hall four 
years ago, by a unanimous resolution, petitioned Congress for the 
passage of a Pure Food Law, and which became a part of the Fed- 
eral statutes in the June following. That measure, by its terms, 
is an absolute guarantee for perfectly pure canned fruits and vege- 
tables, as the only known method of packing same in compliance with 
said law is by the application of such an amount of heat as will 
insure perfect sterilization. Outside of the necessary use of water 
in the processing of certain items, nothing is used in the packing 
of any fruit or vegetables in addition to sugar and salt. By the 
thousands of inspections made by his department in various parts 
of the country during the past three years, the Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is, of all, in the best possible position and 
the best qualified to advise as to the purity of canned goods; and 
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evidently, recognizing the fact that canned fruits and vegetables 
are entitled to a most secure place in the estimation of the public, 
the honorable Secretary, on the 9th inst., forwarded to this Asso- 
ciation a communication which today appears in the public press, 
and which, among other things, contains the following: ‘The 
canners of the United States do not use preservatives of any kind 
in the packing of their product.’”’ (Applause.) Now listen—‘‘and 
the canned goods of the United States are the best in the world, and 
need no preservatives.’”’ (Applause.) I, therefore, offer a resolution 
that we hereby tender to the Secretary of Agriculture our hearty 
thanks and appreciation of this certificate of confidence to the con- 
suming public, as the result of his investigations of the line of busi- 
ness in which the members of this Association are engaged, and 
which assurance should forever constitute a passport for canned 
fruits, vegetables and fish in greatly increased volume into the 
homes of every American housewife. (Applause. ) 

Be it Further, Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that it considers only such matters as directly pertain to the packing 
of canned fruits, vegetables and.fish, and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. ; 

These resolutions were acted upon favorably by the members 
of the Resolution Committee, consisting, in addition to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Haserot, Mr. Wiley, Mr. Strasbaugh and Mr. George E. 
Diament; and I move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this resolution. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Hoffecker, and carried unanimously by 
a rising vote, which was suggested by Mr. Hoffecker. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Washington, D. C., February 8, 1910. 


Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
National Canners’ Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dear Sir—I see by the press that at the meeting of your 
association this week, an effort will be made to involve the 
association in the trade fight regarding the use of benzoate 
of soda. I cannot believe that this effort will be successful. 
Why the canners should be expected to grind the ax of pre- 
serving trade differences is beyond my comprehension. Ben- 
zoate of soda is not and never has been used in canned goods. 
The canners of the United States do not use preservatives of 
any kind in their product, and the canned goods of the United 
States are the best in the world and need no preservatives. 
The packers of canned goods will not be advantaged by be- 
coming involved in a controversy which has no natural con- 
nection with their business. ‘Those preservers who oppose 
the use of benzoate of soda and who use acetic acid and es- 
sential oil of spices as preservatives instead of using the 
milder benzoate of soda, have, I am told, sedulously endeav- 
ored to foster the impression that benzoate of soda and other 
preservatives are used in canned goods, with the hope that 
thereby the Canners’ Association will be forced to take a 
position antagonistic to the use of benzoate of soda. I sin- 
cerely trust that this effort may fail, and that you will con- 
vey to the association at the meeting now going on, the hope. 
which I express, that the Canners will refuse to be made 
the tools of those interests which are fighting the rulings of 
the National Government under the Pure Food Law. 

I am sending a copy of this'letter to the President of the 
Association. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Trench—Mr. Chairman, I would like to tender, on behalf 
of my company, the sum of $100.00 to aid the giving of the greatest 
publicity possible to that statement of the Honorable Secretary. 

Chairman Crary—By this tender on the part of Mr. Trench, he 
has put this association under new obligations to him and his com- 
pany. There may be a touch of personality in the statement, but 
there has never been a proposition presented that had the proba- 
bility of feasibilty for its adoption that he has not always been with 
us. Has the Committee on Resolutions anything further to offer? 


Mr. Olney—We have nothing further to present, sir, at the present 
time. We may have later. 

Chairman—Committee on Ways and Means—are they ready 
to report? Mr. Stockham is chairman. 

Mr. Stockham—Mr. Chairman—After careful deliberation your 
Committee have conclude that in order to carry on an effective 
campaign of education, it will be useless to start with less than 
$100,000.00 in hand, this sum to be raised at once, and to be applied 
during the fiscal year of 1910. Our recommendation, therefore, is 
that by a direct assessment on each packer of the country of one- 
half cent per case, or by the invited co-operation of the allied inter- 
ests, the sum of $100,000.00 be raised and placed in the hands of 
the Publicity Committee for use; and further, that no use is to be 
made of this fund until the amount mentioned is actually in hand. 

Your Committee recommends also the use of the following 
guarantee of purity to be issued to canners by the National Associa- 
tion on payment of the regular assessment of one half cent per case: 
“The National Canners’ Association guarantees the contents of this 
can to be sterilized, hermetically sealed (by heat), and to contain 
no artificial preservatives of any kind. Anyone using this guarantee 
upon any can of fruits or vegetables, and not conforming thereto, 
agrees to forfeit the sum of $1,000, and the right to use this notice.” 

Chairman Crary—What will you do with the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means? 

Motion was made and seconded that it be adopted. 

Mr. Hoffecker called for another reading of the guarantee, 
which was done. 

Mr. Haserot—I would like to suggest in connection with the 
report that it would be wise to adopt it with a slight alteration, 
which matter came up in the discussion of this work during the pre- 
ceding year, and that is this: When the question of working out the 
plan of publicity for the benefit of the canned goods industry was 
first approached, it was found absolutely essential to place the re- 
sponsibility of the expenditure of the money in the hands of some 
incorporated company that could take care of it, that could be sued 
and could sue. In order to make the matter clearly legal, I would 
therefore offer an amendment, which I think is entirely in order, 
under the circumstances, that the fund which is proposed to be se- 
cured be distributed or expended by the authorized body that repre- 
sents this Association, the Executive Board of the Association. This 
{s a matter of form, but it was probably overlooked by the Committee 
{n preparing its report. I will ask the Committee if that can be done. 

Mr. Trench—Mr. Chairman, looking at that guarantee from 
the standpoint of the public, I know the first thing my wife will ask 
me will be: ‘To whom will they forfeit the thousand dollars? And if 
she doesn’t ascertain that very readily she will put that guarantee 


on the par with a great many irresponsible guarantees. If it would 
be forfeited to the man who proves that can to be something less, 
or to any charity selected by that man, it might look like business. 
That is the only criticism I have on that guarantee. 


Mr. Hoffecker: As I listened to the reading of that guarantee, 
I naturally assumed that the forfeiture would come back to the 
publicity bureau, the body at the expense of making it public, 
and who is attempting to guarantee the consumers the very thing 
that they, want—pure food; and whatever fine that shall be im- 
posed upon anyone will go to the authority responsible for impos- 
Pon the fine; namely, the Executive Committee of the Publicity 

ureau. 


Mr. Winningham, Mr. Strasbaugh, Mr. Timms, Mr. Stockham 
and Mr. Sears made further remarks on this subject. 


Mr. Strasbaugh moved that the first part of the report be adopted, 
and the rest be referred back, but later withdrew his motion, when 
Mr. Sears offered a substitute motion that the entire report be re- 
ferred back to the Committee for further consideration, and a later 
report, which was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Olney—It has been suggested since the adoption of the 
resolution that I read some time ago that there are fish canning 
interests as members of this Association, and it is found that the 
methods of packing that item are no different than the packing 
of fruits and vegetables, and by the unanimous action of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, I move that there be added to the previous | 
resolution, to the words “fruits and vegetables,” the words “and 
fish,’ and that the resolution as so changed be the resolution of 
this convention. Seconded by Mr. Hoffecker and carried. 

After some announcements the session was adjourned. 


THE DROMEDARIES 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Governor Fernald’s Address.—Mr. J. H. Hunt on ‘‘Quality’’—Dr° 
Wiley Spreads Some Tacks. 


The meeting was called to order at 3 P. M. 

Chairman Crary—When President Taft was elected and began 
looking around for timber with which to make up his cabinet, quite 
naturally his attention directed itself to a wholesale grocer for Sec- 
retary of the Treasurer, because of the fact that his schooling along 
mathematical lines was calculated to make him an expert on finance. 
We packers: know how closely the wholesale grocer can figure, and 
there is the underlying reason why a wholesale grocer was selected 
for the department of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Occasionally, however, the people at large have had something to 
say in regard to the elective offices, and have had something to say in 
the selection of those men who were chosen by the elective vote to 
serve them; and you will notice that they have taken occasion to pick 
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is not all attached to one side of this proposition. It has not been a 
vice-presidents and governors from the list of canners. So the merit 
when “Maine hell-bent for Governor Kent,” but that was in the days 
great many years—perhaps within the memory of every one present— 
when the political machinery was lubricated largely with fusel oil. 
They have had reformation since that time and in the evolution of their 
reformatory work, they have produced a new type of Governor; and 
they have picked him from the canning fraternity; and it gives me 
great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, to introduce to you this after- 
noon the illustrious Governor of Maine, Mr. Fernald. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR FERNALD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—This cordial, warm and 
vigorous welcome reminds me of a little incident which happened in 
my town but a few years ago, away back in the age referred to by our 
President, of fusel grease. A neighbor of mine, an old gentleman, a 
very excellent man, but one who was inclined on certain occasions to 
become somewhat hilarious, was given a little also to trading in 
horses. He went off one day and bought a little pacing mare and 
brought her home. It was a beautiful animal, but as the old gentle- 
man came near his house she became frightened at a little bunch of 
bushes, and threw the old man out. When he got up he went home and 
told his son that he would break this little mare of such tricks as that; 
and the next day he put the boy on the mare and as they went along he 
says, “Now, my son, you run this little beast right by this bunch of 
bushes, and I will jump out in front of her, and we will keep on doing 
that until we finally break her of this habit.” They did the trick and 
it threw the boy out. Then the old gentleman‘says to the boy, “I will 
just try that myself; you get behind the bushes and rush out when I 
come past and holler “Boo”. So the old man takes the mare and goes 
down the road sailing along and comes to the bunch of bushes, and the 
boy yelled a great “Boo;” and the mare threw the old gentleman out. 
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The old man picks himself together and calling his son, says, “Oh, my 
son, you have killed your father; you have killed your father.” The 
boy says, “You told me to Boo father.” “Oh, says he, “it was too big a 
‘Boo” for so.small a pacer.” (Applause.) (Laughter.) 

I am further reminded by the very courteous introduction of your 
President and in the many kind things he has to say of me, that I am 
still, although chief executive of that great State of Maine, the same 
old Bert Fernald that I was when I traveled over this country. And 
this reminds me of another story, and you will pardon my offences 
this afternoon. You have listened to so many excellent papers, which 
1 shall refer to later on; that if I tell you now and then a story in the 
course of my remarks I trust you will pardon me. 

Another neighbor went to Boston to buy a horse, and the dealer 
trotted out all the good animals he had in the stable and showed them 
to the gentleman, but none of them were quite satisfacory; finally, he 
says to the old man, “Why, I want a horse for my family, a horse that 
my wife and children can drive. I want such a horse as General Wash- 
ington rode at the head of the American army, a big, handsome, white 
horse.” “Why,” the man said, “I have got just such a horse that I 
keep for my own family around in another stable. I never offer it for 
sale.” He took the man around and led out an old horse and the man 
looked him over. He says, the color is all right, as far as that is con- 
cerned; and he looked fore and aft, and finally opened his mouth to 
Took at his teeth, finally saying, “Well I'll be darned,” he says, “if it 
ain’t the same old horse.” I am just the same old Bert Fernald that I 
was twenty-five years ago. (Applause.) 

When I had the very pleasant and courteous invitation to address 
this noble assembly some weeks ago, I wrote President Crary that I 
should be very glad to do so, and I asked him if there was any subject. 
in particular for discussion, and he wrote back, “No, nothing in par- 
ticular.” And I immediately wrote him that that was a beautiful sub- 
ject and I thought I could talk as well on that as on any he may sug- 
gest. So this afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, this will be my theme, 
“Nothing in particular and everything in general.” 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the splendid ad- 
dresses given by the Wholesale Grocers, the Merchants of this country, 
and also the Canned Goods men, the splendid advice that the merchants 
have given the canners and the most excellent advice the canners have 
given the wholesale grocers, and also those great chunks of wisdom 
that have been presented by the brokers of the country. I seriously 


intended to be funny this afternoon, but these surroundings, this evi- 
dence of prosperity, prompt me to say this to you: “That to achieve- 
success is the duty of every man and woman in America, and the ac- 
complishment of it is possible to all who are willing to pay the price in 
patience, perseverence, economy, hard work and faith in the future. 
Now, what is success, Mr. President? It issa great honor to be Presi- 
dent of this great Asociation. It is a great honor, Dr. Wiley, to be as- 
sociated as you are at the head of your institution. It is indeed, a 
great honor to be the executive of a great State. But that is not aU. 
Any man who stands at the head of any institution or business with 
which he is associated, may be termed a successful man. The farmer in 
your communities, with whom you have to deal, who can raise the best 
corn and the best tomatoes and bring them to your canneries in the 
best shape, who cares for his family, has all the luxuries which they 
may have, is a successful man. The blacksmith even in your village 
from which you came, who understands thoroughly the nature of the 
horse’s foot, with which he is about to clothe with an iron shoe is a 
successful man. And so in every business and profession with which 
we are connected in this country, a man may be termed a successful 
man. 


It has been said of old that the Wise Men came from the East. That 
is true in some instances, although I note with great pleasure that 
most of the wisdom at this convention comes from the West and thai 
there are very few from the East. I mention this because for the past 
years, back almost within the memory of myself, we appreciate in the 
East the wonderful development that they have had in the West. We 
of middle age, remember how little was done outside of a few middle 
western states thirty and thirty-five years ago; but it is a wonderful 
development that we have had in our industry, a marvelous progress 
has been made along these lines, the great enterprises with which you 
gentlemen are associated and the hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children who are working along the line and in the interest of the 
canners and wholesale grocers and brokers associations. We have 
been somewhat wise in the East. My predecessor was taken from the 
wholesale grocers to be Governor of Maine, and he made one of the 
finest we have ever had; and they decided to try another canned goods 
man and take a canner, and the next Governor is likely to be a broker, 
because we are going to pass it right along. (Applause). 


I spoke of the great development we have had in the last few years. 
We hardly stop to think in this, our day, when we are all so busy, so 
involved with our business, looking forward to the future, planning 
what we shall do today and tomorrow and next day and the next year. 
And we are so busy with that, that we hardly stop to realize the mar- 
velous progress that we have made all along the line. When my father 
was ten years old, quite a lad, there was not a rod of railroad in the 
United States, and in 1830 but twenty-three miles. Today 235,000 miles 
of railroad go around this country in every direction, and with the aid 
of the telegraph and telephone covers nameless states. These indus- 
tries have all been brought up and brought forward and developed 
within the last 70 or 80 years. In 1876, as late as that, when we held the 
first Centennial celebration in Philadelphia, the wealth of the people 
of this country was $2,200,000,000. Last year it amounted to the sum 
of $8,764,000,000. At that time our industries outside of cattle amounted 
to only about $5,000,000,000. Last year it was $12,980,000,000. Such 
progress, Mr. President, such development, such marvelous improve- 
ment as we have had in the last decade can hardly be conceived of when 
we look them over. But this has not been altogether along the lines 
of industry and improvement. The great development of our country, 
the increase in population and the increase in wealth, are not alone 
things that we should be proud of. Honorable and thorough manhood 
and womanhood are more to be encouraged than vast wealth or splen- 
did cities. The representatives at this convention come from almost 
every state in this great Union, from the far West, the Golden Gate of 
California, and from the South, the southern clime of flowers and 
beauiful women and from the East, the orient they have come. Even 
the corn packers from the State of Maine are here in quite numerous 
numbers. We have come to exchange our ideas, to talk along lines of 
improvement, to see what we can do to develop our industry and help 
each of every man and woman in America. We are interested, Dr. Wiley 
in what you have been accomplishing, and yet sometimes the pevsimist 
looks upon the other side, and there seems some reason why we should 
not go further in that line; and if ”ou will pardon me, I want to re- 
late an instance that happened in my own town a few years ago. 

You will all recall that the State of Maine is a temperance State. 
We are living examples of it, as you may know. A few years ago, and 
the same situation exists today, towns were permitted to have liquor 
agencies, and they selected as a rule, the best man in town for the 
liquor agent. You know, they are supposed to sell to no one unless a 
physical wreck or diseased, or in trouble; and we get along very well 
under that system. (Laughter.) We have an unusual number of dys- 
peptics and sick people, and they usually come out all right, in my 
opinion. Thirty years ago, there was one most excellent man as 
liquor agent as I have said. He got along very well; he was deacon 
of his church, and one day, my father, who was chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen,—and you gentlemen who lived fifty years ago know that 
the chairman of the Board of Selectmen and justices of the peace in 
the country towns in those days had more power and much more au- 
thority than the governors of states have today. My father, in his time, 
had more authority than I ever had in the community. One day a 
farmer came to him and said, “Mr. Fernald, Uncle Dick Chase the liquor 
agent, is selling rum. I have been buying it for two years and I bought 
some yesterday, and do you know where he keeps his rum? He keeps 
it right over the brook, and the quart of rum that I bought yesterday, 
had a minnow in it and the minnow was alive. (Laughter.) My father 
thought that must be a peculiar kind of rum, either a little better 
quality than he ever kn*w or a little poorer; so he said, he would in- 
vestigate and see what the trouble was. He sent me over to call the 
liquor agent-over. Mr. Chase came over, and my father said, “William 
House has preferred charges against you, Uncle Dick. He says you 
are selling rum and in that rum he found a minnow; and if this is true, 
you have either a better class of rum than I have ever seen, of excel- 
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lent quality, or of a very inferior grade. Now, I would like to know 
about this.” Uncle Dick says, “Mr. Fernald, I have no doubt that is 
true. You know I was appointed liquor agent two years ago and that 
there was a great move made at that time to do away with the liquor 
agency. In this town the temperance people were almost in the ma- 
jority and I was only elected by two. I made up my mind to help along 
a little the cause of. temperance, and the first year I used one-third 
brook water in that rum, and last year two-thirds brook water; and 
Mr. Fernald, if you will allow me to keep my license I will have every 
one of these fellows buying brook water inside of a year.” (Laughter.) 
This is an instance of trying to carry ona great moral reform. 

As I look into your faces,, gentlemen, you whom I have known, 
most of you, for a great many years, I[ feel an excedingly great pride 
that I am a member of the National Canners’ Association. I feel proud 
of these men that come here and are able to deliver such essays as I 
have listened to the last few days; and of the jobbers, and wholesale 
men that addressed you yesterday. I feel a little pride that these men 
were able to come forward here—Mr. Timms and Mr. Bethard. They 
are not professional men, not men accustomed to speaking in public 
as our lawyers are, but business men who can so intelligently address 
a body of citizens. I am frank to say, Mr. Crary, that I feel a little 
pride in being associated with such a business as this. Now, this mar- 
vellous development that has been going on during the past few years, 
so wonderful that in every part of this great country, it is felt, and 
not only here, but across the water, that our rivers are stretched 
across this land like great living waters, placed there by the Almighty 
to energize the world. That all the great ships that go down from the 
desert of the middle west carrying canned goods, and all the great 
railroad lines that have been built up in the last seventy years that 
are freighted with canned goods from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon—this great industry that has been developed and has been 
carried forward, is a very great work that we have undertaken in this 
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country in the last 50 years, and is an institution of which any man 
might feel proud. 

A few months ago Commander Peary of the State of Maine, re- 
turned home from the North Pole, and came to Portland, and I was the 
first to greet him by the hand and welcome him back to his home land; 
and as we rode up through a large congregation of people, more than 
sixty thousand—I was by his side—and I said, “Commander, how has 
it been possible after all these years that you have accomplished the 
greatest feat that has been accomplished in the last century? How is 
it possible that you have covered this territory and carried your foods 
and your men?” He says, “Governor, if it had not been for canned 
goods the North Pole would never have been discovered. (Applause.) 

We have been not only carrying on all the different lines of busi- 
ness, the great railroads carrying freight hither and thither and across 
this country and the great ships that turn their brave prows from our 
ports through three thousand miles of billows, loaded down with the 
splendid fruits of the middle and the northwest, and with vegetables 
from Maryland and every State almost along this line, with Maine 
corn, sweet and tender, carrying it to almost every country in the 
world. These great enterprises, Mr. Chairman, have been built up by 
the men and women who are before me this afternoon. Do you wonder 
that I take a little pride in addressing these gentlemen and ladies in 
a business that I have been associated with all my life, and although, as 
I said, while I have occasionally taken on politics somewhat, I still 


stick to the old proposition and I am going on with the canned goods 
men of the country. (Applause.) 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that you have had many addresses during 
the past three or four days and that after a time people tire of these 
things, so I do not intend to take very much more of your time; but | 
am proud, sir, to come here from the State of Maine and bring you the 
greetings, the best wishes and the congratulations of that old State. 

I want you as you go home from here, ladies and gentlemen, and | 
am glad to say ladies, because we have some of the brightest women 
in this country interested in canned goods; and I want you as you go 
home to your different states which you represent, forty-six, of the 
grandest and greatest states of the world, to realize what you have 
in your country, to realize that there is not anything beneath the sun 
that can touch this grand old republic. 

I want you to go home optimistic, and although dark days may 
come in any business, no more so in the canned goods than in others. 
There is room in this industry for every honest, intelligent, con- 
scientious packer. We are just building up a trade now that the world 
has never known before. Why, sir, in the next ten years the develop- 
ment in our business cannot be conceived of in my judgment at this 
time. I want you to realize that the avenues for distinction in your 
line and in every other, are open to all alike. Here the little, poor, 
puny barefoot boy trudging along our street, has the right to point to 
the highest office within the gift of the people and say, that office has 
been filled by men who once were boys such as I, and may be again. 
Our country is not for the rich men alone, who sit in the parlor of 
luxury, but here all have an equal chance. It is a glorious country. 
The land of the free and the home of the brave. Why, gentlemen, I 
remember some of you as boys, some as office boys; then you became 
salesmen, possibly brokers, then buyers; and by and by you were at 
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the head of some of the firms of the great wholesale grocers of this 
country. Why, everybody here has an equal chance. It is a magnifi- 
cent country, on which the sun never sets, for when its last rays are 
bidding adieu to the miner working in the gold fields in Alaska, its 
morning beams adorn the hills of the grand old State of Maine—it is 
a glorious country. Carry these thoughts home with you and be op- 
timistic. The members of the Congress of the United States may leg- 
islate classes up and down, but they can never legislate out of exist- 
ence the canned goods that will be needed now and forever. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Crary—The response to that address makes it needless to 
tell the Governor that that was exactly what we wanted, but after 
hearing it I am sure there is no one present who wonders why he was 
elected Governor. 

Mr. F. B. Green—(Interrupting)—Do you now wonder why we have 
him for Governor? 

Chairman Crary—We know that you need but one. There is one 
thing, I think, about which we are disappointed; that we did not get 
an invitation that we rather expected, to hold the canners convention 
in Portland—(Laughter and Applause)—especially after we have 
learned how easy it is to manipulate the laws down there. All you 
need to do is simply to say that you are in trouble; and every canner 
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that goes to Maine should take his certificate of trouble with him. 
(Laughter.) 

Well, we move rapidly. We now go from Maine to California; and 
that does not mean that it is not easy to find talent in the intermedi- 
ate states, but it does mean that there is a bond that cements the fol- 
lowers of this industry that is strong enough to reach from Maine to 
California and it gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. J. H. 
Hunt, of the Hunt Bros. Packing Co., of San Francisco, California, who 
will address us upon the subject of ’Quality.” 

Mr. Hunt—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I wish I could 
speak like the Governor can. I am a little afraid, however, if I got 
started off in that way, as easy and as much at home, talking about 
quality of canned goods, you would have to throw me out, for I would 
never get through. 

First of all, before I forget it, I want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to your officers and to you all for having extended to me this 
invitation. When that invitation first came to me I thought I was the 
victim of some practical joke. Any friend of mine who knew me well 
enough to suggest my name, knew very well that I could not make a 
public speech, at least I never tried to. So I thought if any one had 
suggested my name it must be to have some fun. Thinking to call his 
bluff, I accepted, and then the serious part of it devolved upon me to 
get up something that I could enlighten you with. I studied as to 
whether I could undertake to get up and address you off-hand or 
whether I should write a paper and read it. I was a little afraid to 
undertake to address you off-handed for two reasons: In the first 
place, I was a little afraid of getting stage fright and forget what I 
was telling you about, and on the other hand, if I did not get stage 
fright and got started and wound up I would never run down. So I 
finally decided that I would write my address; and about the time I 
got it all prepared, I saw in one of the trade papers the programme of 
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this convention and I hurriedly scanned it over to see what it was. 
Now, down the line, about Wednesday, I think it was, I noticed the 
subject of “Quality” Was assigned to Mr. Strasbaugh. Then I began to 
think I was surely the victim of a joke. I hurried on through the pro- 
gramme and saw my name on Friday morning, with apparently the 
same subject assigned to me. I telegraphed your Secretary to know 
if that was correct. The answer came back that it was; that he 
thought the subject was big enough for both of us. I thought it big 
enough for a dozen of us, so I concluded I would come on anyway. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have the reputation out in California, 
among other things, of being frank. Sometimes my frankness has 
caused people to feel that perhaps I express myself a littlte harshly. 
Speaking of the manner in which I might express myself I would like 
to relate a little incident that happened one time. I was talging with a 
friend of mine about the disadvantages of not having had an educa- 
tion. I told him how I would be glad if I could get up before a meeting 


and make an address like I hear some people do; and he said, you can 
make the address if you only think you can. I says, the trouble is I 
am afraid I cannot properly express myself. He says, Now Joe, look 
here—in California they call me ‘Joe’—look here, I think it is better 
as it is.’ I rather thought that was a kind of consolation, and says, 
“How's that?’ He replied, “If you had been able to express yourself 
any more than you have, you would probably have been shot, long ago. 

Gentlemen, I do not think it is at all what we mean to say, so 
much as the way we say it. I feel that we are all here for the same 
noble purpose; and I do not believe that after all that our ideas are 
in any way different or very different as to what we are trying to ac- 
complish; possibly, though, a little different as to the methods of doing 
so. Now, I will admit that I am prety nervous, but during the last 
few days, I have noticed that there was a little nervousness here be- 
sides mine; and if I, in my frankness, and in my endeavor to address 
you on the subject of quality canned goods, should allude to some 
things which are distinctly characteristic of California—if they do not 
happen to be the same as you find them here, I hope you will be at 
least as much interested in that as I have been in hearing of your 
trials and troubles of the’East. Now, don’t get nervous gentlemen, I 
am not going to say a word about that you are thinking about. 
(Laughter.) 

I might tell a little story just while I am getting quieted down, that 
might illustrate the position that I think perhaps I occupy as compared 
with a few of the other canners, some of the brokers, and a few per- 
haps of the grocers. One time, as a minister was walking thorugh a 
field he saw a boy blimbing up atree. He watched him a little while; 
and the boy came down and went over to another tree and started tto 
climb up that. Pretty soon, he saw a bird fly out of that tree over into 
another tree; and immediately the boy came down and went over to 
the other tree and commenced to climb up that tree. He got a little 
ways and that bird flew to another tree; and the boy came down and 
then climbed up that tree. The minister got pretty curious about this 
time and he wondered what the boy was doing; and so he goes over 
and asks the boy: “My little man, what are you doing?” “Catching 
woodpeckers,” said the boy. “Catching woodpeckers,” exclaimed the 
minister, “you can’t catch woodpeckers that way.” “Well,” the boy 
said, “If I can’t catch them, I can worry them like Hell.” (Applause.) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, showing you that I am frank, I am go- 
ing to confess that I have got my speech nailed to a board; that is for 
two reasons: In the first place, I wanted to be sure I did not lose it; 
and next, I wanted to be able to hold it still so I could see to read it. 
(Laughter and applause.) My first thought, gentlemen, was to get a 
piece of tin to put this on, because I thought that would be more ap- 
propriate, but I could not find any of a proper quality. (Laughter and 


applause.) 
QUALITY. 


By J. H. Hunt, President Hunt Bros. Company, San Francisco. 

The subject of quality is one so broad, and opens up so many 
oe for discussion, that it is extremely difficult to know where 

egin. 

The single word “Quality” is the one word we packers hear 
the most about—after the price is settled—and means more to our 
industry than any other word or subject. Quality is the very 
foundation of our business, without which nothing permanent or 
substantial can exist. 

To the new beginner it is the first lesson for him to study and 
learn. It is the goal for which he starts and which he hopes and 
expects to reach. The very first samples he packs are scrutinized 
as to their quality, and he is told by buyers everywhere that if he 
expects to make any headway at all it must be on a quality basis. 

It is the packer of good goods who stands highest in the esti- 
mation of dealers and consumers alike, rather than the one whose 
only recommendation is that of a cheap seller. If anyone thought, 
when considering the question of embarking in the canning _busi- 
ness, that his only hope of success was in his ability to always 
sell his goods at the lowest prices prevailing, he would hardly dare 
take the risk of entering the business in competition with the old- 
established packers. Very few, if any, packers ever start out with 
any other idea than to pack fine goods. 

Now let us see what happens to change them. They make a 
small pack to show what they can do, and provide samples. Then 
they interview the canned goods buyer of the wholesale grocery 
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house, and receive sufficient encouragement to cause them to be- 
lieve they are on the right track. 

They are told how important it is to pack fine goods, and 
what a good trade can easily be built up if the quality is right. 
This buyer perhaps is getting up a new label for which he must 
have the best goods that can be packed. He is willing to pay a 
good price, but the quality must be there. The packer goes home 
rejoicing, because he has found a customer willing to pay a fair 
price for good goods. He packs them carefully and makes his 
delivery. he goods are fine and all are pleased. He is compli- 
mented by the buyer, and is promised the business as long as he 
takes care of it. The quality being fine, his trade naturally in- 
creases. 

Bye and bye, some other packer comes along and offers to take 
the business at a lower price and deliver equal quality. By this 
time the buyer has built up a good trade on his brand, and has no 
trouble in holding it. He insists that his packer meet the lower 
price, claiming that while his goods are all right, he must meet 
competition. 

he packer figures again, and while he doesn’t see how anyone 
can pack such goods for the price offered, still the buyer assures 
him that he has such quotation and that the quality is guaranteed. 
Finally he accepts the lower price for he cannot afford to lose busi- 
ness he has built up, and must now figure how he can save himself 
by reducing his cost. 

To do this he must handle goods cheaply. He cannot afford 
to be particular because he cannot work for nothing. Conse- 
quently expenses are cut, hurry-up methods are adopted, with the 
result that the buyer complains of the quality and next year 
tries another packer who perhaps has saved up some nice samples, 
which he promises to duplicate even though he knows he ¢an’t 
do it; but relies upon his ability to fool the buyer or his luck in 
finding a strong market by delivery time. 
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The packer who originally started the business with such a 
buyer in hopes of building up a permanent trade becomes dis- 
couraged at his loss of business, and concludes that the only way 
to make any money in the business is by getting his costs down to 
the very bottom, and thus be able to meet the lowest prices quoted 
and do a sufficient volume of business to show a profit on the total 
output. 

"i doubtless has provided some labels of his own. Here 
and there he may have gotten them started in a small way. Gen- 
erally such brands are bought by jobbers who may not have started 
their own private labels. If a packer’s brand so started takes well 
with the trade, and the dealers handling same begin to have regu- 
lar calls for the goods, the salesmen of other houses run across 
this competition and perhaps the buyers of these houses, figuring 
that they can secure some of the business already established by 
putting in these brands, place an order with the packer for a few 
of his goods under the packer’s own label. . 

This brings about competition, between the different whole- 
salers, and in his effort to get the business of the retailer the prices 
are cut. One takes the business away from the other, and soon 
the jobber who did the initial work of introducing the packer’s 
brand finds his profit cut from under him by reason of the fact that 
his competitor has been able to secure the same identical brand. 

This discourages the jobber in handling a packer’s label, and, 
if he has not already gotten out his own private labels, he decides 
then and there to do so, because he wants to build up a business 
which he can control. Having thus provided his own private labels, 
he follows in the footsteps of the other jobbers, buying the best 
quality he can get with which to start his new label. He gets them 
started the same as his competitors did, by having the best quality, 
and then finds that in order to hold his trade with the retailers he 
must have goods that he can sell as low as his competitors. 

In the meantime the packer’s label has been practically killed, 
and he is devoting most of his attention to packing goods for buyer’s 
private labels, until his own are perhaps only a side issue with him. 


The necessity for packers having orders in hand at the begin- 
ning of the pee Mi season compels them to accept any business 
offered at prices which are at all remunerative. 

It is just this kind of business that has forced upon packers the 
necessity of adopting cheap methods of packing. 

Packers do not make more money by adopting such methods, 
but they save themselves from loss by thus reducing their costs, simply 
to meet the competition of. some other packer who has adopted 
similar methods to meet his competition. 

Thus the packers are pitted against each other in their vain 
struggle to hold their trade together, in hopes that by another 
year conditions will be better, only perhaps to find them worse 
because of the poor goods lodged on grocers’ shelves on account 
of their being unsatisfactory to consumers. 

Take, for instance, the buyer of a large wholesale grocery 
house who places a large order with a large packer. He demands 
and receives a large concession from the price other buyers pay, 
and he gets a correspondingly large hole in the doughnut which 
the packer delivers. He does not receive, and perhaps does not 
expect, as good quality as his label calls for, but on the large volume 
of business which he does and with the concession in price he 
can undersell his smaller competitor, and he invariably recommends 
and sells his goods under promise or assurance that they are the 
best packed of the grade specified. He is able to do this because 
the average retail merchant of today is not so much concerned 
about his purchases being of the best quality packed as he is in 
getting something that will pass muster with a long margin of 
profit. An attractive package with a low price seems to be the 
dealers’ favorite. Consequently the packer and jobber alike find it 
easier to sell goods cheap than to ask a higher price for a much 
better article. 

The retailer, however, is different. He buys his accustomed 
brand (usually the jobber’s private label) because he has call for it. 
He seldom changes unless his customers complain of the quality, 
or some other brand is offered for less money which he figures 
he can retail at the same price. If the jobbing price is less than 
he had before he is satisfied and fails to note any falling off in the 
quality. Consequently he buys the line that seems to be good 
enough and offers the best margin of profit, even though he realizes 
the quality is not the best for the trade intended. 

Poor goods which are considered “cheap at a price,” and 
which are accepted and passed on from one to another because 
they are an apparent bargain, have done a vast amount of damage 
to the canning industry. The ruinous competition would be largely 
done away with if our goods could be delivered to the consumer 
under our own labels, bearing our respective name and _trade- 
marks. It would then be a question of satisfying the consumer with 
good quality, rather than the buyer with low prices. 

The question of price has claimed the interest and attention 
of the buyers of canned goods far more than has been for their 
own best interest, to say nothing of the interest of the canning 
fraternity. 

In their desire to increase their business packers have given 
way to the common demand for lower prices, which was the ques- 
tion to be settled then and there, leaving the question of quality 
for an after consideration. 

In the strife that has been going on between the packers and 
distributors of canned goods a strange indifference has prevailed 
as to the needs of the consumer. We have been struggling with 
each other in a vain competition for orders and a wild scramble 
for the almighty dollar that was in sight without consulting, or 
even considering, the consumer upon whose trade we must ulti- 
mately depend for the preservation of the canning industry. 

If a packer recognizes the fact that quality is the only basis 
of success happens to be financially able to hold his goods until 
they can be sold at a price commensurate with their good quality, 
he usually wins out, because, fortunately for the business, there 
are some buyers of canned goods who realize that a packer who 
keeps up his quality cannot live and continually meet the price of 
the poorer goods. Furthermore, when the market sags and is stag- 
nant it puts everyone on the alert for better quality. 

The discouraging feature is, however, that when the market 
is keen and strong, and buyers are on the alert to buy futures, 
the tendency is to make a heavy pack, taking advantage of the 
opportunity at hand, thus crowding the factories to such an extent 
that poor quality often results even though the goods are con- 
tracted at prices that would admit of more care in packing. 

In this way the market is often overstocked with goods of 
inferior quality and at prices higher than are represented by real 
value. If a packer or jobber is caught with such goods, when the 
market slumps he immediately recognizes his loss and faces it, 
but the retailer is different. He paid a certain price and must have 
his profit. If the quality is all right, the consumer will continue 
buying, even though in a more limited way; but where the quality 
is poor he tires of them because the price is high and the quality 
disappointing. 

It is my opinion that the taking of future orders for buyers’ 
private labels has brought about a gradual decline in the quality of 
canned goods generally. 

When quotations are made for future pack and delivery there 
is usually a wide range of prices, according to the conditions sur- 
rounding each individual pack. The buyer usually holds out for 
the lower price until Mr. Packer gives it up and concludes the only 
way to get the order is to meet the price. He probably had one 
idea of the quality when he made his quotation, but after having 
accepted a lower price than he can afford to pack such goods for, 
he sets to work figuring how he can even up, with the result that 
he usually, if not invariably, makes the punishment fit the crime 
by taking it out of the goods. This he does because he knows 
no better goods can be packed for the price he has accepted; and 
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why did he accept it? Because he was forced to do so in order to 
meet competition. 

The next question that naturally arises in our minds is the 
character of such competition. It may have been some unscrupu- 
lous packer who knew he could not sell his goods without he cut 
his price, and did it for no other reason than to make’a sale at 
a price corresponding to the quality he intended to turn out; or it 
may have been that he relied upon his ability to fool the buyer 
into believing he was getting an equal quality at the lower price. 

Whatever may have been the intention of the packer who 
made the first quotation, or the motive of the one who cut the 
price, the-result is a gradual lowering of the quality to meet con- 
ditions until the consumer finds the quality of canned goods so un- 
satisfactory that he tires of them and simply lets them alone. 

We packers find it necessary to pack tor our customers what 
they ask for to meet competition. These very customers of ours 
require us to furnish them with what they please to term “Some- 
thing for a fighting brand.” How many of us have stopped to 
realize that in furnishing these “Fighting Brands’—generally the 
poorest stuff we can scrape together—we are furnishing the ammuni- 
tion with which to kill our own business. 

The scramble among packers to see who could pack his goods 
the cheapest, so as to be able to undersell his competitor, and the 
struggle of the buyers to see how long they could force the price, 
has gone along until it is a case of the packers of the country bet- 
ting the wholesale grocers that they can pack gcods poor enough 
to save a little of the money the grocer is willing to pay for them. 

We do not seem to realize what a golden opportunity we 
have, and what a responsibility rests upon us. In preparing a food 
product, and especially one that is so important as canned fruit 
and vegetables, we should look beyond the mere dollars which we 
hope to gain by preparing the goods and passing them on to the 
distributors. 

Canned goods must necessarily carry the confidence of the 
public for the reason that the quality cannot be determined until 
the can is opened, and then the consumption must take place or it 
is a total waste. 

It is one thing to sell a commodity like ours and make a little 
money by doing so, but if the consumer, who is the ultimate pur- 
chaser, does not receive value for the money he pays he becomes 
suspicious of canned goods—not because of his fear of their un 
wholesomeness, but because of his disappointment in finding an 
unsatisfactory quality aiter having expressed his contidence to 
the extent of buying the goods on the strength of the reputation 
of the packer or dealer, whose label on the can was his only means 
of determining the contents. The unfavorable impression thus 
formed is hard to overcome. because he has lest confidence and is 
apt to confine his purchase to something he can examine before paying 
for it. 

If, on the other hand, he buys a can of fruit or vegetables 
and, upon opening it, finds the quality everything it is claimed to 
be and is pleased with it a favorable impression is made, and he 
repeats his purchase until he becomes a_ steady consumer of the 
goods. 

Therefore, in considering ways and means for in¢reasing the 
consumption cf canned goods, we should consider more seriously 
the consumer's needs, and regardless of the pressure for lower 
prices maintain our quality, whether for buyers’ or packers’ labels, 
wot forgetting that the party who opens the can for the purpose of 
serving the contents on his table will be the ultimate judge, and 
without whose favorable decision our efforts will be lost and our 
“business take a downward course. 

We go along from year to year doing the same thing over 
again, each trying to get ahead of the other, usually by trying 
to cut under him in some way, rather than work in harmony for 
the best mutual interest. 

We do not seem to realize that we are fooling away our time 
working from season to seasen only to build up a little here and 
tear down a little there, and witheut making any very great head- 
way, notwithstanding we are dealing with something the whole 
nation is waiting for—eager to get it and willing to pay liberally 
for it—if it can be gotten as pure and good as nature dclivers it to 
us, not cheapened by our penurious rivalry. 

We have sounded the alarm that the business is in bad shape; 
we have called for assistance to advertise the good qualitics of 
canned goods. Let us now hold a conference with ourselves and 
resolve that we will pack nothing but what we would be willing to 
place on our own tables. 

Let us remember, too, that other people’ who consume our 
goods are just as particular as we are, and that many of them want 
better goods than they are getting. 

Let us bear in mind also that they are today paying prices 
that would justify a better class of goods with fair profits to 
both wholesale and retail distributors. and that in a vast number, 
if not a majority, of cases where packers’ prices are forced down 


to an unprofitable basis the consumer pays the same price as before. 

It is my opinion that the. packing of poor quality, no matter 
what the motive or the reason, has done more to retard the con- 
sumption of canned goods than can possibly be overcome by adver- 
tising with printers’ ink. 

It is also my opinion that if the packers will pay less attention 
to the cry for lower prices and give more heed to the rights and 
needs of consumers by way of improved quality, and see that no 
goods are allowed to leave the factory except they are intelligently 
and honestly labeled, you will inspire conhdence and improve the 
conditions vastly more than by any other means within your reach 
or power. 

Chairman Crary—With all the good advice and the proper ad- 
monition that we are receiving along this line, it certainly must be true 
that every packer that is in attendance at this convention will see that 
his goods are honestly packed, that the label honestly states what the 
can contains; but of course, we cannot be responsible for the short- 
comings of those who do not take time to come to conventions and in- 
form themselves along these lines. And seriously, the only point that 
seems to be involved in all of this, and the one thing you always work 
back to, is that the label should tell the truth, and in the packing of 
goods it is commercially desirable that there be different grades. It 
does not follow because one happens to be a lower grade than the 
other that it is not good food stuff, but if the label would say what is 
standard and what is superior or fancy quailty, that is all that the 
public asks; and that declaration alone, when the public is convinced 
that it is true, will do more to re-establish the hold that the canned 
goods fraternity deserves in the public mind than anything else. 
(Applause.) 

I had no intention of making that speech. It was not on the pro- 
gram. It is so entirely inconsistent for me to attempt to introduce the 
next speaker, because you all know him, and you do not all know me. 
You have seen him from time immemorial at our conventions and gath- 
erings. He is here to do us good. He always comes because he has at 
heart the good of the work that we are undertaking. It gives me, 
nevertheless, pleasure to show you Dr. Wiley. 


Address of Dr. Wiley. 


Dr. Wiley—Mr. President, Governor Fernald, Members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Ladies and Gentlemen—I never knew un- 
til today just exactly what my function is in connection with this As- 
sociation. I know now. I am the boy that climbed that tree. (Pro- 
longed laughter and applause.) 


I thank you for having at last established my status. You know 
from the standpoint of the Courts of this Country including the White 
House Court, is highly important that you shall know just what the 
status of every person is who comes to one of the receptions, and now, 
I feel that 1 can come with perfect safety, knowing exactly what my 
duties are. 

l am surprised at another thing, and that is the continuity in fol- 
lowing an idea. Our distinguished friend, the Governor of Maine, told 
us that early in the history of that State the word “boo” played a very 
important part. Now, they still keep the stem of that word and have 
added “ze” to it. (Laughter.) 

I know now where that story had its origin that I heard once about 
the man in trouble who went into a state which claimed to be a tem- 
perance state. Of course, the word “temperance” seems to have a dif- 
ferent signification in different localities. If you look into the dic- 
tionary it means, a moderate use ofa thing. In some places it means 
prohibition—the same word—and this was in a locality where temper- 
ance meant prohibition; and the man was in trouble as you have de- 
scribed in that locality, and he wanted to know how he could get re- 
lief. They told him he couldn’t get any relief of that kind unless he 
were bitten by a snake. That was bad news; but finally he asked 
someone “does anybody in this town keep a snake?” “Oh, yes,” was 
the reply, “three corners to the right. Just go down there.” When he 
came back he was asked what luck he had. And he replied, “that 
snake is engaged for three weeks ahead.” 

Now, I think, the most dangerous thing in the world is content- 
ment. And the most delusive and illusive emotion is selfsatisfaction, 
and this Association like every other one, is apt to fall into a state of 
selfsatisfaction. When a man really does something good, as you have 
been doing, and does a great service to humanity, as you have been do- 
ing, he seems to think that about enough, thinking “I am just about as 
good as I can be.” More battles have been lost by the self-confidence 
of the defeated army than won by the prowess of the victors; and if 
you people ever lose your fight for canned goods, it will be more be- 
cause you think you have done about all you can, than because some- 
body gets something better. This paper which I have heard in regard 
to quality—now, I want to pay the author of it a great compliment from 
my point of view. It is a paper that if he wants to he may sign my 
name to it and publish it. (Applause.) 

If you are going to keep the great trade and increase the great 
trade you have, it is going to be by giving the people good stuff to 
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eat, and not by selling it to them cheap. People are not so particu- 
lar about cheap goods as they are about good goods, and that is 
especially true of foods. If it is a matter of raiment, if it looks 
well, even if it does not wear very well, it may do. For instance, 
our wives and daughters, if they are really fashionable, wear a gown 
but once, and if it will look well onec, why that is enough; but foods 
are different—they nourish. They furnish heat and energy for 
building tissue, they restore waste, and we eat our food, not so much 
with our eyes, as we do with the digestive apparatus furnished us. 
You do not buy coal simply because it is black; and you do not buy 
anything simply because it is black to use it as coal; and if you 
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make a piece of food attractive that has no nourishment, the man 
who buys it from appearances simply is foolish. Now, these lessons 
which you have heard here today, it seems to me, if put into prac- 
tice even by an Association of this kind, must do an immense amount 
of good. Don’t believe, gentlemen, that you have reached perfection 
in the trade. It is the most dangerous sentiment that you can have. 

Now, I have no set speech today. I did intend preparing a 
paper of a scientific character as the result of research, but I have 
not had time to carry the work out; therefore, I have no paper; so 
I just want to come, as Governor Fernald said he came, just to say 
a few words about things in general; and as the questtion is already 
raised by my friend in regard to the subject of a paper which I had 
last year, I want to say just a few words about that, and that is about 
the quality of tin plate. I do not think there is another thought 
that you can work out with more profit to yourselves than that one. 
How can you proceed to get a better coating on your tins? - How can 
you find something which will not have an action on the contents 
of the cans? Any kind of action due to the container, in my opin- 
ion, is deplorable. If goods are of a fine quality, when they are put 


into the tins, and are properly sterilized, they must be of the same 
quality they were before, because the mere sterilization is not going 
to change them in any way, or make them to any appreciable extent 
less digestible or less palatable. But if you have them in a can 
which changes the process of sterilization, other than the change 
due to heat, or the change due to the application of heat, then you 
are in a condition in which you must look carefully to see just how 
far you can restrict and prohibit that action. 


Now, you only have to look in the tin, from time to time, cut 
them open and look inside, to find out that some amount of action has 
been going on: You only have to examine the contents of the cans 
to find that some kind of action has been going on. I am not going 
to speak of the use of salts of tin or lead. I have spoken enough 
about that. Both of them destroy the flavor of the goods, and make 
them less palatable; and hence if you can keep these metallic salts 
out of your canned goods you can make them more palatable, and the 
more palatable they are the more people will eat them. Although 
Mr. Peary has spoken so kindly of the possible market of your goods 
at the North Pole, I do not think you are going to have a very large 
market there soon. You have got to sell your goods in warmer 
climates than the North Pole if you want consumption of them, 
and even in the tropical regions, and, therefore, they must be made 
palatable. 


When you take a can of goods, especially of vegetables, it ought 
to be just as nearly as possible as palatable as it was at the time 
it was put up. That is the standard you ought to work to. Now, 
if you can get a container—I don’t care how you get it, or by what 
means you get it, or what material it is made of, if you can get a 
container that is absolutely without action on the contents, you 
have made a great step towards reaching the ideal that I have just 
stated. And I hope that the energies of this great Association will 
be directed more particularly in the future than they have been 
heretofore in securing just that kind of a container. 

Now, we are making glass that is much tougher than it used 
to be. They make glass that when brought to a white heat, and 
dipping it into cold water, it does not crack it. This glass is made 
by melting crystals of quartz and molding them into shape. It 
shows what the genius of man can do in making a glass container 
that can be shipped with safety, and at the same time cheap enough 
to use. Glass is absolutely unacted upon by the contents of the 
materials therein. If you cannot get glass, get some kind of a 
coating of the tin that won’t crack, and which will protect the ,tin 
from the action of the contents of the can. If that can be done— 
attempts have already been made in that direction, and with some 
success—I am not prepared to say that it has been completely suc- 
cessful, but there is some promise along that line of goods. Now, 
those are things which mean practical expansion of business. I am 
not a vegetarian, and I don’t think any of you are. I do not believe 
that a man should eat vegetables alone, or that he should eat products 
of any one kind alone; but I do believe that the vegetable diet is 
the dominating diet of man; that is, we need more vegetables than 
we do meat; and hence we must look forward to a continued con- 
sumption of vegetables. At the same time we must look forward to 
a continued distribution of the population; we must expect that 
the urban population will continue to grow more rapidly than the 
rural population, because of the natural congregation of men in 
cities. They love to live together. They do not like the isolation 
of country life, and because of the growth of our manufacturing 
industries, those two factors together will bring men more and more 
in great centers, and they will have to be supplied from long dis- 
tances; and hence it is necessary to consider in consigning the food 
for purposes of transportation that the distribution will continue 
to increase in greater measure in the future than in the past. 

I am one of those who believe that the sterilization of goods is 
one of the best, if perhaps not the best, methods of preserving foods, 
and especially when we think that it is more apt to preserve the 
flavor and color of the goods than almost any other method of con- 
servation which has yet been invented. So it seems to me, in the 
discussion of quality, we ought not to allow a good quality to be 
impaired by a poor container. 

Now, I am speaking from a somewhat large experience in exam- 
ining the contents of cans; and I know by positive experiment that 
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the introduction of these metallic salts does impair the flavor of the 
canned goods, not saying anything respecting its effect upon health. 
And hence for that reason alone the formation of these metallic salts 
should be prevented, if possible, in food products of this kind. 


There is another thing which I think is a great work which 
you are doing, and that is in the committee which you have ap- 
pointed for standardization, whatever that may be, that is, what 
is the character of goods to go into the cans; how much should go 
in, and everything connected with it. Another thing which you 
ought to do, and which we are coming to in this country, is to know 
that your cans contain a certain weight of products. I know that 
is one of the topics that we have chased a long distance. I have 
been after it for several years, and I am still going to worry it 
until I get it. That is, we ought not in this country to buy goods 
in package, foods especially, without knowing how much we are 
getting. It is valuable to the consumer to know what weight or 
what volume of food material he is getting. The grain manufac- 
turer packs barrels of flour which weigh 196 pounds, and the law 
says it shall weigh that. The baker buys his flour by the pound, 
and he buys his lard by the pound, and then he wants to sell us a 
loaf without our knowing how much is in it; and sometimes he 
wants to sell a loaf that pretends to be a certain weight—or say 
a bottle of olive oil that pretends to be a certain measure, but does 
not quite reach up to it. We have weighed under my supervision 
in the last year thousands of packages of goods that pass into this 
country for a given weight or volume, not so marked, but under- 
stood to be such; and there is a constant shortage of a very con- 
siderable percentage in the weight and in the volume of those 
goods? 
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Now, I understand, that at the present time cans are num- 
pered ones, twos and threes as to sizes. What are the sizes? There 
is no harm in telling us what they are, a quart or a pound or some- 
thing else. What does two mean, and what is meant by one, two 
and three? Do they mean the same to everybody in the trade? 
We have the same trouble with cheeses that are marked 
with their weights. We find that cheeses that are weighed and 
sold to the consumer do not weigh as much as marked on the case; 
there is a loss sometimes of ten, fifteen or twenty per cent. in 
weight. Those are things which the consumer has the right to 
know, just as he has a right to have good quality. That is one of 
the things brought before you a year ago, when I came before you. 
It is my function to at least put one tack on the chair every year 
in order that you may have something to interest you until the next 
meeting comes around. The great danger in this world is sitting 
still. Mrs. Browning—I think it was Mrs. Browning—described 
that in a most beautiful way: ‘‘We all have seen good Christians 
who sat still in easy chairs, and damn the general world for stand- 
ing up.” 

We are almost all of us inclined to be good Christians who sit 
still in easy chairs, and damn the general world for standing up, but 
that’s another thing, where a little stirring up pays. You have 
heard the old adage often, that a woman, a dog and a walnut tree— 
the more you beat them the better they be. I can repeat that, be- 
cause I am a bachelor, and I am not afraid to say that, but there 
are lots of things that are improved by what we think is violence; 
and that nation which sleeps in apathy is on a downward path. 
We must always have something to interest us and keep us on the 
move, to drive us into activity, or else we are prone to fall into 
this state of apthy. I am sure, as I have had the privilege of com- 
ing to your meetings, as far as I have been able to do it, I have 
tried to find something wrong with your goods every year in order 
to tell you about it, and at least keep you thinking. 

I won’t go back to ancient history today, and tell you what I 
think about the dating of cans. That is so old, and you have prob- 
ably formed many views on the question, but one thing is certain, 
and that is that the consumer prefers the fresh pack, and I do not 


think anybody denies that. Whether he is right about it or not, I 
do not think it makes much difference. Now, what does the mer- 
chant do when he gets the goods, and holds them to advance in sell- 
ing price—and that is a characteristic of humanity, and that is one 
of the things that has been brought out lately in the investigation 
made in Washington in regard to keeping goods for other purposes 
than proper consumption. In other words, when goods are kept 
to influence prices—I do not think this Association has ever been 
guilty of that. You have not ever deliberately held your goods, and 
not sold them when you had an opportunity, for the purpose of 
cornering the trade. But it has been done in many of the necessi- 
ties of life; attempts have been made to corner wheat and cotton 
and things that are absolutely necessities to human existence. Now, 
the law forbids that—the laws of the United States do forbid any 
restraint of trade for the purpose of increasing artificially the price. 
They want an open market and free competition, so that the law of 
supply and demand may work out its full effect. You cannot legis- 
late to have a low price when the supply is scarce and the demand 
is great. That naturally brings high prices, and no law of any kind 
of any country could regulate that kind of a fluctuation in price. 
All the law can do is this: You shall not withdraw from the arter- 
ies of trade the blood of the people in order to make the rest of the 
blood more valuable. You should allow it to course through the 
body. That is what the law is for, against the restraint of trade, 
combinations in restraint of trade, and, therefore, there ought to 
be as nearly as possible an idea of what the consumption is going 
to be, so that there should not be created a supply of material very 
much larger than what the demand will probably be. It is always 
desirable to have a small extra supply for safety, for I do not believe 
in just having enough. There should be a little more than is neces- 
sary to meet the exigencies of the case, but there should not be so 
much that it injures the price to the market, to the dealer this year 
and next year, and that, of course, can be done only by a judicious 
study of the markets and of the supplies. : 


At any rate, when canned goods are kept over two or three 
years the people begin to look upon them with suspicion, and you 
may argue with the people all you please, gentlemen, trying to con- 
vince them that the old goods are as good as the new, but you never 
in all time could make them believe it, and you might as well stop 
trying. Put before the consumer two cans, one this year’s, and one 
last year’s, no matter how much you tell him they are equally good, 
he will take the fresh one every time, and it is natural he should; 
and in that way it seems to me by taking the people into your 
confidence you are going to do much to establish still more firmly 
your trade. Now, while I quite sympathize with the sentiment 
expressed from California—I do now and then see sentiments from 
California that I do not partly approve. of+—but when I do find one 
that meets with my approval, I am extremely gratified; and that 
idea which was expressed in this paper, that quality is the thing, 
and the idea of the people associated with canned goods that each 
snould express quality, which you cannot eradicate from the public 
mind, should be a guide to a large extent with your dealings with 
the public. There are many products that’ get better with age. 
For instance, hams A two-year-old ham brings a-bigger price than 
one three months old. In fact, we do not get the same ham now- 
adays—the old hams; they are young and fresh, and the result is 
that hams three weeks:and three months old do not have the quality 
and do not have the palataBility of old hams that were put up for 
two or three years. Take a Virginia ham two years old, and com- 
pare it with a Chicago ham three weeks old, if you want to know 
the difference in quality. Now, wine, and possibly spirits and rum— 
which none of us drink nowadays (laughter)—-they improve with 
age; get better with age. Flour is better when it is old, and wheat 
three months, six months or a year old, is better than the freshly 
harvested wheat. Flour improves after carrying for a certain time; 
it is better, more palatable, makes a better loaf. All of those things 
that I speak of in which age is a factor of improvement—but fresh 
vegetables are never so good as when they are fresh, and they are 
never better after putting in cans than when they are just put in. 
It makes no difference how long you cook them, you can’t obtain a 
condition in which there is no change, and hence there must be 
change in the canned goods, and that change must be for the bad. 
The change is very slow, we all admit; we know that goods are good 
one, two and three years; no one denies that. Still there is a 
change in the physical texture of goods. 


Coming down on the train today some of my good friends be- 
came hungry, and thought I was hungry, and offered me a lunch. 
They had canned meat so soft that it just simply fell apart. They 
noticed that I did not eat the meat. I was a little suspicious of 
meat as soft as that. I knew it had been in the can a long while, 
and I did not care to take the chances. 


Let people know that goods are fresh, and if you can assure 
them of that fact, the trade would oecome 50 per cent. larger than 
it is now. There is a suspicion that the people of this country have 
in regard to these matters; just a suspicion—I am not saying that 
it is correct. If they knew they were freshly canned they would 
buy them, but they don’t know that they are. We found with our 
inspection some samples we did not think were fresh, some old 
rusty cans; a can may rust, to be sure, but that does not appeal 
to the consumer, although the inside of the cans may be good, yet 
nobody wants to buy a rusty can that is kept ttoo long; and thus the 
appearance of the can’s freshness in the eyes of the people is neces- 
sary. Now, it is not right, it seems to me, to keep a can for two 
or three years, and then put a fresh label on it, because the label 
that is put on gives no just indication of the age. 

Getting out of this in an honest way, let me appeal to you to 
take the public more into your confidence; advertise your fresh 
goods; assure your consumer that they are so, and then sell the 
older goods at a lower price, if necessary. It will make your goods 
a great deal better in the estimation of the public than if you try 
to sell all goods alike. There is a considerable quantity left over 
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every year; and you may -make much more money on your fresh 
goods to more than compensate you for those that are old. That is 
- one of the points that I shall, just in passing, impress upon you 
today. Just as certain as we are sitting here, you are going to have 
to do it very soon in the State and in the country. Do it volun- 
tarily. Come over to my side, as you have often done, voluntarily. 
You will feel better about it; so do I. There was introduced into 
the City Council of New York an ordinance requiring every single 
package of preserved food to be labelled with the date at which it 
was put up. That Council of the City of New York is going to adopt 
it, and I believe something of the same nature will be introduced 
soon in the Congress of the nation. There will be in the State 
Legislatures. Don’t fight those bills; go up there and help the 
Legislature pass them. Take us into your confidence; we believe 
in the canners and in their goods; and let me say, gentlemen, you 
will make the greatest mistake in your lives if you go before any 
legislative body and fight the bills. 


Now, I am talking to you like a father, and I am giving you 
the best advice that you ever had; and you will make the greatest 
mistake if you send your committees to any Legislature, to any 
City Council, or to any Congress, and object to bills of that kind, 
because they are going to pass them anyway; they are absolutely 
certain to do so, and you will make a bad impression upon the public. 
Now, let us take the public into our confidence, and tell them that 
this one is two years old, this one three and this one is just canned. 
That is what the people ought to know; and that will make the 
label tell the truth, as your President has said. The label is not 


JNO. T. STAFF 
Machinery and Supplies Association 


perfect, gentlemen: I do not care what it is, if it tells a lie by 
implication, for it is just as bad to withhold the truth, or a part 
of it, as to tell a positive falsehood; and one of the judges of the 
courts has said that. The packer said: ‘Your Honor, my label is 
almost exactly right.” The judge replied: ‘Yes, that makes the 
difference; almost exactly right, and it is more calculated to deceive 
tnan if it were absolutely wrong. Let the label tell tne truth on 
your canned goods, not only about the quality, not only who made 
them—and that is an important point—be proud of what you make; 
don’t let anybody put his name on your goods, put your own name. 
(Applause.) Never make an article, and allow somenody else to 
rob you of the honor of making it. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, 
those are several little tacks, you see, to keep you thinking and 
interested in this great subject. I AM WITH YOU HEART AND 
SOUL IN THIS GREAT BUSINESS OF YOURS. I know of its neces- 
sity. I know its value, and I know its benefit to man. I want to 
make them even more beneficial and more useful than they have 
ever been, and what I tell you is veritable truth; and what I say 
is going to happen, just as certain as I am standing here, and much 
sooner, than I ever anticipated. It is coming soon. Get on the 
rigut side, as you have been on the many questions, as far as I 
know—always on the right side. That is the reason we believe in 
you today. That is the reason you occupy the position that you 
occupy today; that is the reason they make you Governors of States, 
because we believe in you, and in the work you are doing; and, 
therefore, my passing word is, don’t be self-satisfied. Don’t feel 
that you have accomplished all. Do not feel that your business is 
perfect. Don’t feel that your canned goods are as good as they can 
be made. No, no, but always strive to improve. (Applause). 
Chairman Crary—The Doctor assured you that he wants to 
place at least one new tack on the chair a year. I think he must 
have sat on one, because he has got a raise. On the question of 
dating of canned goods, the Association has nothing to conceal from 
the consumer, and has no desire to issue anything but the honest 
label, and if, or when, the Canners’ Association is assured that the 
consuming public desire information on that point, just at that 
moment, we are ready not only to introduce it, but to enforce it. 
But, along that line it would seem necessary to be assured that the 
demand does come from the consuming public, and not from political 


sources. And when I say that I have in mind some well-known 
legislation that has been attempted in some of the Western States, 
without particularizing any further. The question of dating is not 
one that concerns us at all, because we believe and know that canned 
goods of certain classes, and of certain kinds do not deteriorate with 
age. If they do, and on the kind in which they do, the aating clause 
should, be enforced, and the dating law should be enacted. Right 
along that line I want to say I have arranged tonight to have 
served at my table a can of corn that was packed in 1871. If you 
should happen to meet me in the lobby tomorrow morning you will 
know that the can thirty-nine years old, at least is not poison. 
(Applause.) And all of this is in compliment to the Doctor, because 
he is advocating those things, and we, as canners, know that if 
he feels that the consuming public wants it—if there happens to 
be a division of honest opinion as to what they may think the con- 
suming public wants. When I say that, I mean the division as to 
what we think the consuming public wants. As long as it is honest 
opinion it is fair to have a division. 

The one man with the Machinery and Supplies Association 
whom we have always looked to as the sage, the one that we have 
always felt we could go to with our troubles, and the one who 
comes around with that regularity with which we adjust our cal- 
endars and set our clocks, and who has promised to give us a short 
talk this afternoon—Mr. Robert P. Scott. Mr. Scott has promised 
a Flyer Talk. I do not know what he is after, unless he wants to 
exploit a flying machine that I understand he has recently invented. 


Mr. Scott—Mr. President and Gentlemen—I just want to say 
at the start that there can be very little interest to you in what 
I can say on the subject that has been assigned to me, so if any of 
you have any business of any importance whatever, why I would 
retire, because I do not think that I can interest you very much. 
But before I start on the subject of flying machines, or anything 
connected with flying machines, I cannot resist just a few words 
in regard to the subject which Dr. Wiley has just discussed. He 
says that, in his most expressive manner, everything that he has 
said is true. Now, the only trouble with that is, everything he 
said was not true. There’s a little discrepancy in that particular 
part of the remark, because he stated, or at least led you to infer, 
that the age of canned goods always made them softer. For in- 
stance, I am now eating at home canned string beans that were 
packed four years ago; and I will put a can of those up against 
a can packed this season, and I will give him $10.00 if he can show 
any difference. It is all right. We will put the dates on the cans, if 
necessary; but there are so many things that really are more 
time and expense by not disclosing the most vicious topic that has 
ever come up in the history of canned goods. The very fact, if 
what he said was true, that the people would prefer to buy the new 
pack, and not buy the old packed gocds—that should be a reason 
why we should not let them know it. I do not think there is any 
preference. I know there is not in my house’ I have canned -peas 
come there every year, and there is always a holdover from 
the year before. I never knew our cook, or Mrs. Scott to pay the 
slightest attention as to whether she took the can of peas out of the 
box that was left over from last year, or the ones that just came in. 
Sure, I had to explain to her that there is no difference in the 
goods within the length of time that they are ever offered to the 
trade. But if it is necessary we will do it—that is, if the people 
believe, as the Doctor says, that there is a difference, and that they 
could not be shown that there was none, but it would cause the 
destruction of millions of dollars worth of canned goods with 
absolutely no benefit to anybody. (Applause. ) 

We want reform, if there is any use in it; but this agitation 
about dating canned goods is the most vicious topic that has ever 
been brought up in relation to our business. It is simply bringing 
up something in which there is everything to lose, and absolutely 
nothing to gain. That is a tack that the doctor can sit on. (Laughter 
and applause. ) 


Chairman Crary—We will now hear from the Committee on 
Nominations, if they are ready to report. Mr. Dallam is Chairman 
of that Committee. 

Mr. Hoffecker—The Committee on Packing Standards is ready 
to report when you are ready to hear that. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Dallam—The Committee on Nominations have instructed 
me to submit as their unanimous action the following report: 

For President of the Association, Mr. L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 
For Vice-President, Mr. William R. Roach, of Michigan. 

We recommend that paragraph A, Section 5, of the By-Laws 
be amended by striking out the word ‘‘seven,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “nine,” the effect of which is to increase the 
Executive Committee from seven to nine members. We nominate 
therefore, as members of the Executive Committee the following 
nine gentlemen: 

Messrs. L. A. Sears, of Ohio; William R. Roach, of Michgian; 
Grafton Johnson, of Indiana; C. S. Crary, of Illinois; George G. 
Bailey, of New York; H. S. Orem, of Maryland; S. F. Haserot, of 
Ohio; Eugene Dickinson, of Illinois; W. O. Hoffecker, Delaware. 

For the office of Secretary and Treasurer we nominate Mr. 
Frank E. Gorrell, of Maryland; for Assistant, C. M. Dashiell, of 
Maryland. 

Chairman Crary-—-Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Nominating Committee. What is your pleasure? 

Motion was made and seconded that the report be adopted, and 


that the Chairman of the Nominating Committee be instructed to 


cast the ballot of the Convention. (Carried.) 

Chairman Crary—Mr. Sears, of Ohio, will iene the East. 
(Mr. Sears occupies the chair.) 

Chairman Crary—(Continuing. ) 

Gentlemen, I want to say a word just before you ‘hear Mr. Sears, 
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for I know that when you get started Mr. Sears, you will never get 
through, and I will not have a chance. I want to say, in taking 
leave of my official capacity here, that I do it with a relief in one 
sense, and in another I am feeling as though I am stepping down, 
and while doing that I am losing in a measure that cordial support 
that has been afforded me by the packers of this country. I do 
not think that any man could have asked or expected any more 
loyalty than I have felt, and that I have been surrounded with in 
my administration; and if I were to attempt to go over it in detail, 
or in anyways broadly, I know that I could not do it any more 
justly than if I were to couch it in the three words of “I thank you.” 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you your new Presi- 
dent. 

President Sears—I am sure that I am coming before you in 
great humiliation, as well as feeling very much gratified at the 
honor extended to me. My humiliation is caused by the fact that 
I know that I am a very poor substitute to wear the shoes of my 
good friend, Charley Crary, who has served you so well during the 
past two years; and I want to say to you very candidly that I have 
approached this position, as I have been warned, of the work that 
would possibly fall upon me, with a great deal of hesitation. I felt 
that I was unequal to the task. I have not felt that I was a large 
enough man for the position, considering what great ability had 
preceded me. I have also felt that my personal affairs and my 


L. A. SEARS 
_ Newly Elected President 


personal business connected with this would be a greater respon- 
sibility than I should take at this time. However, gentlemen, I 
have finally decided to accept the honor, for which I thank you. I 
have also decided to accept the burden, which I shall try to carry 
in a measure to compare with my predecessor, and I shall make it a 
point to serve you to my very best ability. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that the National Canners’ Association, 
since the three years it has been inaugurated, has fully paid for the 
effort that all of us have given it. We have inaugurated work, I be- 
lieve, and have carried it to a successful issue, that will be of great 
advantage to the industry. The mere fact that we have organized 
in a national way, I consider gives us standing in the commercial 
world. The mere fact that we have organized the work in harmony, 
working shoulder to shoulder, helping one another the best we can, 
has done the industry incalculable good, and has benefited the 
entire canned goods industry. I think that all we have to do is to 
follow out the policies that have been pursued by the Association, 
in addition to the work that comes before us from time to time 
that is necessary for this organization to take up, and all will feel 
the efforts of this organization. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause. ) 

Mr. r, Chairman, I just want to Say a word. None of 
the members of the Association know the amount of work per- 
formed by the President especially, and secondly, the members of 
the Executive Committee and the Secretary of the Association, as 
those people do themselves. We on the outside can form but a 
little idea of the magnitude of this work, and no man can occupy 
the position of that honored chair, as was indicated by the new 
President without sacrificing largely his own personal interests for 
the common good of the canners; and it is up to the members of 
the Association, in such a way as they can, in such small way as 
they can, to contribute such support and assistance to those of the 
management as is in their power to do; and the least recognition 
that we can extend to the retiring President today, who has per- 
formed such untiring efforts, such a great amount of work, is to 
extend to him as he steps down from this chair, which he has occu- 
pied with such devotion for these two years, our vote of thanks; 
and I move that we give him a rising vote. (Applause.) 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Haserot—Mr. President, one moment before we adjourn. 
The Brokers’ Association have requested the presentation of the 
report of the Committee on Arbitration, which is a matter of form. 


This is the report of the general conference of the brokers, united 
with representatives of the wholesale grocers as to the attempt to 
settle by arbitration matters that come up in connection with con- 
tracts. This was done in order to make it uniform, and has been 
talked about for the last three years. The general conference of the 
three associations met today at 12 o’clock, and it was mutually 
agreed that the following form should be adopted: 


“That all disputes under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner; unless there is a regular Arbitration Board appointed 
by the National Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the National Dried Fruit and Canned 
Goods Brokers’ Association for the district in which the digpute 
arises; and then by three members of such Arbitration Board, the 
decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding, each arbitrator 
to be paid $5.00, and the necessary expenses and cost of the arbitra- 
tion to be paid by the losers. 


(Signed) 


J. C. WINTER, 
F. F. WILEY, 
W. O. HOFFECKER, 
and the Chairman. 
Mr. Haserot was Chairman.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUAY 11, 1910. 


Resolutions.—Report of Committee on Standards. 


Session called to order by;President Sears. 
President Sears—-The order of. business this morning is to hear 
the report of the Conimittee on. Resolutions. 


Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman:and Gentleémen—tThe Committee on 
Resolutions offer the following. Let me say that these resolutions 
have been prepared hastily, and we will be glad to have suggestions 
in any way in connection with them. 


Resolved, That: the National,Canners’ Convention hereby tender 
their thanks and.appreciation to all the distinguished speakers 
who have so. generously given their time and energy to the various 
topics discussed,-which so largely contributed to the success of this 
Convention. 


That the officers be, sincerely commended for their tireless 
efforts in behalf of the welfare of this Association. That the key 
of hospitality and pleasure is hereby formally returned to His 
Honor, the Mayor, and the Hotel Men’s League, with only words 
of commendation and appreciation of their attentions and consid- 
eration in our behalf. 


Parcel Post. 

Whereas, Canners, are continually being called upon to furnish 
to their customers, or “prospective customers, samples of their goods; 
and 

Whereas, The qnivent charges” of the- express companies are 
very excessive; and believing that a parcel post would be of great 
value to canners, indeed to the people generally; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we ‘earnestly recommend the Congress now in 
session to enact such a law, and.that the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion is hereby instructed to arrange that a copy of this resolution 
shall be presented to both Houses of Congress. 


Conformity of Food Laws. 


Whereas, The products of the members of this Association are 
shipped into the various States, and in some of which States there 
is now more or less variation in the provisions of the Pure Food 
statutes, and some of which are not in harmony with the provisions 
of the Federal Pure Food statute as to the printing matter appearing 
upon the labels; and 

Whereas, Such lack of harmony imposes an unnecessary burden 
upon such packers in being obliged to meet such varying require- 
ments; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, It is the sense of this Convention that all questions 
pertaining to Pure Food legislation should be determined and con- 
trolled by the Federal statutes, and that all State Pure Food Laws 
should be made to conform to same. 


Labor Laws. 


Whereas, It is not within the power of human agency to con- 
trgl the time for the maturity of fruits and vegetables for canning 
purposes, and which products, to insure the best results, should be 
canned the same day as taken from the vine, the field or the tree; 
and 

Whereas, In many of the States there are statutory prohibitions 
again women and minors being employed in the factory more than 
ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week; and 

Whereas, It is not in the power of man to comply one year 
with another with such limitations, and do business successfully, 
and supply goods of a quality demanded by the consuming public; 
and 

Whereas, A strict enforcement of the general labor statutes 
would oftentimes result in a great loss in raw material, and thereby 
materially increase the price to the consumer of such goods as 
would be canned within the limited hours; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that all State 
labor statutes not now making such exceptions should be so 
amended as not to apply to women and minors sixteen years of age 
and older when engaged in the factory in the packing of agricul- 
tural perishable products. 

Further Resolved, It is the sense of this Convention that the 
Labor Commissioners of the various States engaged in the packing 
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of agricultural perishable products be requested to use the weight 
of their great influence in recommending that the Legislature of 
their respective States enact such remedial legislation which would 
be in the interest, not only of the employer, but also to the fruit 
and vegetable growers, the consumer and the class of employees 
who would be affected thereby. 


Statistics. 

Whereas, Tomatoes are packed chiefly in three sizes of cans, 
namely, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 10; and 

Whereas, The practice of reducing all sizes to No. 3's in re- 
porting the pack tends to confusion, and greatly increases the work 
of the Secretary, makes errors in computation possible, precludes 
detailed information, and throws the burden of an abnormally large 
pack upon the size No. 3; therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation shall hereafter report the pack of tomatoes in cases of the 
regular sizes of cans in common use in the trade, and in the 
case of size No. 10 twelve cans suall constitute the package. 


Mr. Olney (Continuing)——-Mr. Strasbaugh has a further reso- 
lution to offer. 


Long Distance Telephone. 

Mr. Strasbaugh (Reading resolution)—-For many years in vari- 
ous portions of the United States the users of long distance tele- 
phones have secured by the purchasing of coupon books a discount 
of 20 per cent., this practice being followed by the various Bell 
Companies; and also by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, a corporation of the State of New York. About February, 
1909, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
subsidiary companies notified the users who had been securing the 
discount of 20 per cent., and which discount had become custom, 
and had from long usage become a part of the rate itself, that this 
discount would be immediately withdrawn. To some users no such 
advice was given until they desired to purchase an additional quan- 
tity. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, among 
other reasons, stated that the reason of these rates being raised 
practically all over the country was the then high-priced copper 
so largely used in their construction work. Some time later the 
price of copper fell to a considerable extent, which was called to 
the attention of the American Telegraph and Telephone Company, 
and they declined, notwithstanding the fact that their principal 
reason no longer existed, to again give their customers the benefit 
of the low rate which had existed so many years. At the time of 
the withdrawal of these rates, about last February, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company was very largely in control of 


‘the leading long distance and local telephone business of the United 


States. Since that time, the same Company had made an announce- 
ment of its actual outright purchase of the controlling interest in 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and that same company 
wholly owns the New York Telephone Company, the greatest oper- 
ating telephone company in the world. It is also commonly stated 
that this Company has, by working arrangements with the Postal 
Telegraph Company, secured a complete control or supervision by 
them of the telegraph business of the company, and their manner 
of control of the telephone facilities of the country is generally 
known. It has been for many years the policy of the telephone 
companies, wherever located, to encourage the use of the long dis- 
tance telephone—that it has been their policy to fasten the use of 
the long distance telephone upon the people as a habit. We protest 
that in view of this policy, and in view of the fact that those inter- 
ested in the telephone business state that the long distance feature 
of the business is immensely profitable, it is unfair to the users to 
advance the rate in this arbitrary manner, especially after consid- 
ering the former statements issued by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company when endeavoring to place their last issue of 
four per cent. convertible gold bonds, stating that the net revenue 
for the year 1908 of the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany was $18,121,707, and that the dividends paid were $12,459,- 
156, with that added to reserve, $3,000,000 and the surplus the 
sum of $2,662,551; that continuous cash dividends have been paid 
since organization at the rate of 10 per cent. since 1906, and that 
several allotments of new stock at par have been the source of much 
profit to old share-holders, the gross income for the year 1907 show- 
ing an increase of nearly 30 per cent. over 1906, while revenues of 
1908 were almost 10 per cent. increased over 1907, a period during 
which nearly every other line of business suffered large reductions 
in earnings. The Company states in its published report that it is 
not subject to injurious competition, that local competition is insig- 
nificant, and unworthy of serious consideration. The Company also 
states in its former statement that its statement for earnings and 
dividends applied have been very conservative, and that it could 
have paid safely a dividend approximately equal to 13 4-10 per 
cent. on the outstanding stock. Surely these facts prove the busi- 
ness to be a profitable one. 


Therefore, be it Resolved, That we advise the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, owning the controlling interest in 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, of our protest against the 
advancement in rates made effective by them during the last year 
as referred to in the preamble above, and that we request restoration 
of the old rates effective many years, and which applied to cus- 
tomers of coupon books at the usual 20 per cent. discount, in view 
of the fact that we are using the long distance telephone and tele- 
graph every day in every part of the country with our customers 
and representatives, and as leading customers feel a great injustice 
has been done in the advancement of these rates, and request imme- 
diate consideration in this matter. 


Mr. Olney—Unless objection is made, I move the adoption of all 
these resolutions at one time. Mr. Hoffecker seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Standards is 
ready to report whenever you are ready for it. This report of the 
Resolutions Committee proper is now before the body. Some have just 
come in and I would like to have the Chairman of the Resolution Com- 
inittee read the resolution ‘relating to the labor law. I want you to 
give strict attention to that matter, as I feel as though it is a matter 
of great importance and far-reaching consequence. 


GEO. G. BAILEY 
Member Executive Committee 


Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman, perhaps in that connection, if you will 
bear with me a moment, I could refer to the general situation in that 
respect. Assuming that the statutes in the other States, except where 
there has been some exceptions, are substantially the same as they are 
in New York State, there is not only the liability for arrest and trial 
for exceeding the limit as to women and minors, but also if the em- 
ploye injured is working in violation of the statute there as to the 
hours of labor, or in the case of a minor from fourteen to sixteen, with- 
out a certificate, and is injured during the time of such violation, that, 
in itself, and alone, regardless of whether or not the packer has in use 
the latest improved machinery and is guilty of negligence in no other 
way, the simple fact of the statutory violation is enough to give the 
jury the right to find a verdict against the employer. It, therefore, 
becomes a matter of very serious concern to everyone engaged in our 
industry. There are few whose special conditions are such that they 
can keep strictly within the letter of the law; and I do not think they 
can do it from one year to another. By request, I will read this reso- 
lution again. (Resolution re-read). 

Mr. Olney, Mr. Roach and Mr. Sears made further remarks along 
the same line. It was decided that the words “fruit and vegetables” 
should be inserted in the resolution. 

Mr. Sears then suggested that some antagonism may be raised if 
any action was taken by this convention against this labor law. This 
suggestion was discussed by Mr. Olney and Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Geo. G. Bailey suggested that the resolution could be made 
stronger if it mentioned that the enforcement of the drastic law causes 
great loss of raw material and increases the cost to the consumer. 
That suggestion was agreed to by the President. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS. 


Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention— 
You will all recall that a year ago at Louisville the Association ap- 
pointed a committee to fix standards for tomatoes, confining the opera- 
tion of the committee to that one article of canned foods. After 
some deliberation and mature consideration on.the part of some of the 
committee, the scope and far-reaching character of this action grew, 
and it seemed advisable that it should, in order to make it effective, be 
put up to the Government. For a standard fixed by the Association 
would after all be the Association’s standard, with no benefit, influence 
or effect if any packer should not choose to live up to it; and that 
view was strengthened by knowledge of the fact that the Government 
through Dr. Wiley’s Board, was already at work on this very line. 
That information came to your Chairman at the Louisville Convention, 
and as a result of that information and further thought and considera- 
tion of the subject, I suggested to the President of the Association, Mr. 
Crary, that this whole matter be referred to Dr. Wiley’s Board. He in 
turn referred that suggestion to the Executive Committee, and they 
agreed with the suggestion of the Committee on Standards; and we 
have, therefore, to report that Dr. Bitting, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has been at work examining and testing the various articles of 
canned goods, covering at least the staples of tomatoes, peas and corn, 
and is still at work on it. And there is so very much involved in this 
question that it would be most ill-advised indeed, in the judgment of 
your committee, to enter into this thing with any undue haste; and 
we, therefore, beg to submit to you as our report, the following, in the 
form of a resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that we should 
have standardization of all canned goods and that we endorse the 
general plan outlined by Dr. A. W. Bitting and request Secretary Wil- 
son of the Agricultural Department to continue Dr. Bitting in this 
work of examination and testing, co-operating with this Associattion 
through its Executive Committee to the end that we shall ultimately 
and as speedily as possible have standards fixed for all canned foods, 
and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
this Association to the Secretary of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 

Now, in referring this resolution, we, as members of the National 
Association, do not lose our grip and hold on this subject. As I un- 
derstand the situation, the Government is at work on this very line of 
fixing standards; and if we did nothing, they would keep right on and 
give us a standard that might not be quite so acceptable as if we were 
to co-operate with them; and I can say that in conversation with the 
representatives of the Government, there is no manifest intention or 
effort. or attempt on their part to in any sense, or in any degree im- 
pose wpon the canners a drastic proposition or measure, and I think 
that we are in a great deal better position to get something that is a 
great deal better for us if we work in harmony and friendliness with 
the Government, than if we just simply sit down and say we won’t do 
anything and let them fix the standard for us. Now, in view of that 
opinion, and it is the opinion I am sure of every member of the com- 
mittee because this resolution has been submitted to your commit- 
tee on standards and has their unanimous support, and, I therefore 
offer, Mr. President, the resolution that I have just read as the report 
of your committee on fixing standards. 

Motion was made and seconded that the report be adopted and 
that the committee keep in touch with the administration, upon which 
Mr. Hoffecker remarked that the matter of keeping in touch with the 
Government should be left in the hands of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association. 

After much discussion upon the resolution upon the part of 
Messrs. Roach, Hoffecker, Crary, Strasbaugh, Bailey, Baines, and 
others, the resolution as read by Mr. Hoffecker was adopted. 

Mr. Olney then read the resolution in regard to the labor ques- 
tion with Mr. Bailey’s suggestions inserted, which was in effect—‘“the 
strict enforcement of the general labor statutes result in a great loss 
of raw material, and thereby materially increased the price to the con- 
sumer.” 

Mr. Bailey then suggested that the resolution in regard to the par- 
cel’s post was not strong enough, and a preamble was inserted at his 
suggestion. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. Stockham—Our recommendation is, that by direct assessment 
on each packer of canned goods, the brokers and jobbers of the country 
and also by assistance of the allied interests, including manufacturers 
of cans, canning machinery, labels, boxes, etc., the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars be raised and placed in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee for use; and furthermore, no use is to be made of this 
fund until the amount mentioned is actually in hand. 

Some one then suggested that the word “voluntary” be inserted in 
that assessment—(voluntary assessment or contribution). It was con- 
tended that they could ask for it, but they had no means of enforcing 
it. 

President Sears—A second resolution has been handed to the 
Chair covering the same resolution. 

Mr. Stockkham— May I ask who is the author of it? 

Mr. Sears—Mr. Winningham. 

, Mr. Stockham—Then that is entirely out of order. Mr. Winning- 
ham is not a member of the Committee, therefore, I do not see why 
any report should come before this meeting from Mr. Winningham. 


The adoption of the report of the Ways and Means Committee was 
moved and seconded. 


Mr. Tims said that he thought it a mistake to insert in the resolu- 


tion that no money should be spent until the entire sum be raised. 


After some little discussion, Mr. Hoffecker offered an amendment 
to the resolution that the words, “And furthermore that no use is to 


be made of this fund until the entire sum was actually in hand” be 


stricken out, which amendment was seconded. 
Mr. Roach then read the following resolution: 


‘the Présidént’s chair, with regard to Mr 
..the meeting finally adjourned sine die. 


(Note:—This is the same resolution from /l) Winrjy/j)em, 4 hich 
was earlier objected to.) 

RESOLVED, That in the acceptance of tl e fa regoing report of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the conventio) adypt the more explicit 
recommendation to the Executive Committse' of the convention as- 
sembled in committee of the whole: 

WHEREAS, There is a wide and erroneous impression among the 
public due to misrepresentation and misstatements in the newspapers 
and magazines that canned fruit and vegetables are not wholly pure, 


WHEREAS, Such impressions are doing great injury to the entire 
canning industry by reason of the fear thus engendered by such false 
remarks, and, 

WHEREAS, This impression is so deeply grounded that the public 
in order to be assured of the absolute purity of canned goods and vege- 
tables should in the opinion of this Association, as expressed in the 
various papers read and addresses made before this convention, use a 
liberal amount of newspaper and magazine space in order to adver- 
tise the purity of our products to the public in such a frank and con- 
vincing manner, as to disabuse the public mind of the damaging and 
erroneous popular opinion, and, 

WHEREAS, It is agreed by all that such advertising will further 
improve the condition of the industry by greatly increasing the de- 
mand by these suggestions, such advertising will offer and thus cause 
others to buy and use canned fruits and vegetables, who otherwise 
wouiu not have thought of using them; and, 

WHEREAS, Some tangible, equitable and definite means for the 
collecting of funds, with which to carry on the educational campaign 
is necessary; therefore, be it 


W. R. ROACH 
Member Executive Committee 


Resolved, That this Association authorize, and does hereby em- 
power and instruct its Executive Committee to prepare and have 
registered or copyrighted a trade-mark which shall belong to and 
be the property of the National Canners’ Association, such symbol 
to pe used by any member of this Association by arrangements here- 
inafter provided. Be it further 

Resolved, That this trade-mark shall be a guarantee of the 
purity of the contents of the can upon whica it is used, but that it 
shall be so worded that it can be used with equal advantages upon 
all grades of fruits and vegetables as in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee of this Association seems best suited to assure the con- 
suming public of the purity of the contents of the can without 
creating any injuriously false notions. Be it further 

Resolved, That the right to use this symbol is extended to any 
member of this Association upon his paying to the National Canners’ 
Association the sum of approximately one cent per case of the fruits 
or vegetables packed by him the year last passed for the term of 
three years. It is further 

Resolved, And the Executive Committee is hereby empowered 
to use tne moneys thus realized from the use of the labels to main- 
tain its department of publicity, and to expend the moneys as in 
the opinion of the said Committee will best aid-in correcting the 
existing unfavorable attitude on the part of the consuming public 
toward canned fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Stockham—Mr. Chairman, I ask for the question offered 
by Mr. Hoffecker. 

After other discussion, Mr. Bailey suggested that the resolution 
be changed by saying that the other associations be invited to join 
us, or the Executive Committee be authorized to confer with aux- 
iliary associations in the effort to raise the requisite amount of 
money. Mr. Stockham accepted that change. (Adopted.) 

Mr. Sears remarked that he hoped Mr. Stockham did not mind 
the reading of this substitute resolution—that it was offered by 
Mr. Winningham, who is the representative here of Lord & Thomas, 
and that Mr. Winningham has done a great work for us this year. 

After some discussion in low tone anone,® group of men around 

inninghami’s resolution, 


i 
and, 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


— We are not going to attempt to point salient features in 

the great report we herewith lay before you, for there are 
too many of them—too many points of value worthy your 
serious considerations to pick out any as specials. 


From the opening address—on the canners’ side—by Mr. 
Hoffecker in response to Mayor Stoy’s welcome, it was 
evident the meeting was to be one filled with work that 
meant good for the industry, or some action that would help 
towards that end. 

President Crary followed this with some good, hard- 
sensed logic and telling blows upon subjects that must re- 
ceive attention, and President Deming, of the Brokers, fol- 
lowed with further sound advice as seen from their angle. 
It is all here; read and digest and write it down, that whether 
you commence upon the work as here laid out now or put it 
off till later, you will do it sometime. 


But it remained for President Cobb, of the Machinery 
and Supplies Association, to sound the word that considerably 
cleared the atmosphere that previously had hung heavily 
around headquarters. His few remarks were, in the begin- 
ning, about the wittiest of the meeting; but, as he said, he 
gathered one thought together, and it was that one thought 
that relieved the situation considerably. 


The absence of the Machinery Exhibit was keenly felt, 
to say the least. The power of it as an attraction to these 
meetings for the canners has been established beyond all 
question, and it is doubtful if it ever arises again. The ma- 
chinery men are willing to make the exhibit, the canners want 
it, and they do not want another convention without it. That 
might as well be understood. 


The absence of the exhibit this year, as explained by 
President Cobb, was in no way due to friction between the 
machinery men and the canners; it was due to an amicable 
agreement between the two that this year’s meeting would 
be left entirely to the canners, with no distractions whatever. 
This absence of distractions, however, apparently stood as 
the absence of attractions to the canners of the country, for 
they did not turn out in such numbers as they should have, 
whereas the machinery men were all there. 


Once for all let that old question of Who’s Who at 
these meetings be buried, never to be revived. The machinery 
men cannot get along without the canners, and the canners 
cannot hold a well-attended, and consequently successful, 
meeting without the machinery men and their exhibits. One 
might as well try to run a modern canning factory without 
machinery, or a canning machinery man be in business with- 
out canner customers. ‘The trial has been made in the best 
of spirit on both sides; the decision is plain and should be 
final. 


There is no occasion for the machinery men to swell 
up with their importance because of this decision, and we 
do not believe they will, any more than there is cause for 
the canners to be depressed. The meeting just held was a 
most successful one, considering the good work that was 
done; but it would have been more impressive if a larger 
number of canners had been present and taken part in the 
proceedings. ‘They should have been, and it is to their dis- 
credit that they did not respond in greater numbers to the 
splendid program prepared for this Convention. 


Now that the lines have been clearly drawn, let each 
side understand its position and not transgress upon the 
other’s rights. At coming meetings full time must be allotted 
to the meetings of the canners, with no distractions to draw 
the crowd from them. And in turn the time allotted to the 
machinery exhibit must be allowed them in full, with no 
special meetings or other distractions to interfere. Perfect 
harmony is easy, possibly, and will exist, we are sure, but 
each must do his part in full. 


We cannot pass over this occasion without paying tribute 
to the splendid work done by the retiring president, Mr. 
Charles $. Crary. Often neglecting his own extensive busi- 
ness for the benefit of all the canners of the country, whom 
he served, he was ever ready to go or come when the occa- 
sion arose and he put into his work the full power of a clear- 
thinking brain and the energy of the large man of the West 
that he is. We are prone to overlook the inimense amount 
of self-sacrifice the filling properly of such a position means, 
for it must be remembered there is no salary attached to 
the presidency of the National Association or any other asso- 
ciation, so that the man who takes it does so at the sacrifice 
of his own time and pleasure. It takes a big man to fill 
the position as admirably as he has done, and for the im- 
mense amount of splendid work done during his adminis- 
tration the industry will be long indebted to him. 


The mantle of this responsibility has fallen wisely and 
well upon the broad shoulders of Lon A, Sears, the newly 
elected president. He is another big man of the Middle 
West; big in brain and ability, at the head of one of the great 
canning establishments of the country, as well as one of 
the oldest. The industry is to be congratulated upon having 
such timber to rely upon, and it should respond in proper 
manner by giving him loyal, active support—not by quiet, 
passive approval of his actions. They are fighting your bat- 
tles before the world, and every canner in the business should 
eagerly seek duty under their standards. Lend them your 
support; when you are called upon, respond generously and 
quickly, and so present to the world the solid ranks of a united 
industry. 

The industry has pledged itself to raise $100,000 to beat 
down the wall of prejudice to canned goods. Unless you 


come up eagerly and help quickly raise this amount you will 
make of the industry a laughing stock in the eyes of the 
world. If the canners understood the importance of this, as 
they should, this amount would be subscribed in a day. 
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THE SUPPLEMENT. 

Our readers will notice in this issue a fine engraving of 
a large number of the canners and their friends at the At- 
lantic City Convention. All those in attendance that could be 
gotten together for this picture were grouped on the front 
steps of the Rudolf Hotel and the photograph taken. We 
think our readers will agree with us that the picture as shown 
in this supplement is a good one of each member, clear 
enough to distinguish all in it. We take pleasure in hand- 
ing this souvenir of the Convention to all our readers. 

We will possibly be pardoned for calling attention to 
the early date at which the report of this Convention is put 
into your hands, considering the immense amount of matter 


AFTERMATH. 


O Captain Loose, of the good ship Goose, 
Won’t you tell us a seaman’s tale? 

Of the wave-washed deck and the ghastly wreck, 
And the rocks and the groaning gale? 


“I was ‘fore the mast,” answered Captain Fast, 
Or Loose as the case may be; 

“And our dancing bark, it was called the Shark, 
And the year was umpty-three. 


And there came a blast that upset the mast 
And rended the rudder chain; 


. contained in it. And we’ are tempted to add, as some ad- And we drifted south, in the snarling mouth 
| vertisers do, “if we please you tell others that they may share Of a frightful hurricane. 
in the good work.” 
Week after week, in the fume and reek, 
Please Note This Correction. And the roar of the salt sea spray, 
We drifted on till our hope was gone, 
And we never left Broadway. 
| In our issue of January 28, being the Program issue, we 
| took occasion to make some mention of a special system for And monsters dire, with their eyes of fire, 
| scalding and handling tomatoes, that is offered the canners by All over the bulwarks crept; 
| Mr. H. Cottingham, of Baltimore. And forty-foot eels and bears on wheels 
After a short talk with Mr. Cottingham, we felt that what Surrounded me when I slept. 
he had explained to us would prove of interest to those canners And there came forth, from the wintry north, 
who pack tomatoes, and for the benefit of all concerned we Vast coveys of antlered geese; 
made some mention of the fact. Very much to our regret, Aye, I heard their cries, with my tarry eyes, 
however, a mistake was made which makes a considerable dif- Or my name’s not Captain Leese! 
ference. We said ‘‘this system enables the canner to make a : : 
: . : And I might go on, till the break of dawn, 
saving of six cans to the ton over any other way of doing the A-telling you what befell 
work.’’ The word ‘‘cans’’ should have been cases, so that the When I sailed the Shark, don Wik: eum dark, 
saving is six cases to the ton; this saving is well worth the In my room ina cheap hotel. 
attention of any canner, while six cans 1s of little consequence. WALT MASON. 
That there was a record made on “get away day,” Fri- That the “sea serpent” was seen by a good fmany can- 
day evening, leaving the Rudolf to “its own.” ners and their friends, but was not officially reported. 
Simply because you haven’t felt the need for a 
change? Improved methods seldom appeal so strong 
as to literally force one to adopt them—it is only 
after they have been been employed that the great 
You may never appreciate the advantages of using a 
BURT LABELING MACHINE, but the fact remains that 
without it, you are the loser—when hundreds of canners 


are profiting by its use, there can’t be any question of its 


You do yourself an injustice not to investigate the 
merits of this machine, because it would prove indispen- 
sable to your plant—why not get particulars? ... . 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AMUSEMENT FEATURES 


Enjoyable Theatre Party by the American Can Co.—Sub- 
scription Dinner—Small Affairs of 
Much Importance. 


THE THEATRE PARTY. 


On Thursday evening the American Can Company had 
as their guests the entire Convention at the play the “Yankee 
Prince,” given at the Apollo Theatre, on the Boardwalk. 

Too much cannot be said to the credit of this company 
for their foresight in providing so splendid an amusement 
feature during a week that otherwise was devoid of amuse- 
ments other than personal. With their usual munificence, 
they made arrangements to bring this production to Atlantic 
City from New York for this sole purpose, and the high 
quality of the play; in fact, of the entire production, leaves 
the whole industry indebted to them. Seats were provided 
for all at the Convention and everybody made comfortable. 
There were no distinctions made, and it was noticeable that 
many men who might be considered in the light of com- 
petitors were given foremost consideration. We do not men- 
tion this as an exception on this occasion, for their action 
has always been along this line; but we do think it speaks 
volumes for the management of the American Can Company 
and the wholehearted spirit that pervades all the actions of 
the company. 

In the name of all, President Sears thanked the company 
for their royal entertainment in response to Mr. H, W. Phelps’ 
neat address of welcome, and in doing so he did but voice the 
feelings of gratitude of all the guests. 

The play was given by a cast of more than ordinary 
excellence, headed by Tom Lewis, the Yankee Prince, who 
made a hit with the audience while singing the song “Money” 
by bringing in the name of H. W. Phelps as being IT. With- 
out going into the story of the Yankee Prince, we would 
say that every part was taken well by each actor or actress; 
that the chorus was large and pretty and the display of 
womanly grace and beauty, particularly in the ladies of the 
court, highly appreciated by all present. Briefly, the play 
made a hit with all, and everyone was loud in his praise of 
the American Can Company for the treat. 


THE BANQUET. 


The subscription dinner, or banquet, scheduled for Fri- 
day night was brought forward to Wednesday night, and 
was held at- the Shelburne with a large and distinguished 
group present. The ladies found this an irresistible attrac- 
tion, and were loud in their praise of the manner in which 
the affair was handled. It is difficult to get together a more 
distinguished or better appearing body of ladies and gentle- 
men than was found around this banquet board. 

The menu was such as only Atlantic City can provide 
in one of her first-class hotels, and following the full enjoy- 
ment of this there was indulged a feast of soul and a flow 
of reason—or we would more properly describe this if we 
said “of wit and humor.” ‘There were around this board 
some of the notable post-prandial orators of the coun- 
try, and under the skillful guidance of S. F. Haserot as toast- 
master the guests were treated to some of the best and neatest 
talks they ever heard. 

It was a most enjoyable affair, voted so by all fortu- 
nate enough to be numbered among the banqueters, and Mr. 
Gorrell is to be complimented upon the success of this ven- 
ture. 


THE DROMEDARIES. 


One of the many highly enjoyable “little affairs” of the 
Convention was the entertainment afforded by the Five 
Dromedaries to a few selected friends. These fortunate ones 
left the Rudolf in rolling chairs for an unknown destination 
down the Boardwalk, but upon arrival at the Windsor Cafe 
it was found “many good things had been prepared for the 
few that had been called or chosen.” He of the Double 
Hump-grand, mighty potentate of the order—Harry M. Kro- 
nau—ably assisted by his lieutenants—Oscar Day, A. F. St. 
John, A. E. Slessman, T. G. Searle and last, but by no means 
least, C. P. Gueli—welcomed his guests heartily, briefly de- 


scribing the nature of the organization as “a dromedary is a 
camel; a camel needs to drink but once a week, but who wants 
to be a camel?” and proceeded to give a living example of the 
truth of his saying by calling for a toast to the new order. 


A splendid supper was provided, generously interspersed 
with popping corks, and’ the spirit of good fellowship flowed 
unrestrained. Songs were plentiful, witticisms more so, and 
an affair that was voted by old timers at this game as one 
of the best ever, roused the appreciation of all the guests. 
For the fortunates were chosen with the idea of getting 
together congenial spirits for a little amusement that need 
not shun the light. The flow of wit and humor continued 
into the wee small hours of Thursday morning, but before 
separating for their various hotels all agreed that the “bar- 
rel of fun” was all claimed for it and more, and the affair 
one to be long remembered. 


We give the pictures of the six “white camels” in their 
favorite pose, and we would add it is a good likeness of each 
one. 


ARE YOU A BUZZARD? 


If you can’t answer this question in the affirmative, but 
plead guilty to being in Atlantic City during Convention 
week, you are subject to a heavy fine if any one of the 
charter members of this staunch and true, and particularly 
honest, order becomes aware of the fact. If you can truth- 
fully—bear in mind that last word; it is extremely important 
that you tell the truth—if you can truthfully say that you 
are a Buzzard, hold up your right hand, brother, and be a 
jolly good fellow. 


We hope you saw the circus while in Atlantic City, for 
this was one of the best, and coming in the middle of win- 
ter as it did it is something that can’t be seen every day. 
The sideshows were well worth the small price of admis- 
sion—$l—and words cannot express our appreciation of the 
main bout, the execution of which none of us are in a position 
to question. 


The Grand Exhausted Potentate, Mr. Harry El. is cer- 
tainly a master of ceremonies, and to him and “Billy” S. we 
hold up our hands and may we never lie, for the one dominant 
feature of the Order of Turkey Buzzards is Truth. 


MR. HOWLETT ENTERTAINS THE LADIES. 


Many may not know that E. C. Howlett, the western 
manager of the Stecher Lithograph Company in Chicago, 
is an accomplished musician; but this is not true of the 
ladies who attended the Convention, for they had an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy his piano playing in a little entertainment 
entirely impromptu during their stay in Atlantic City. ‘That 
it was enjoyed is shown by the fact that they insisted upon 
subscribing a purse. But there again they simply contributed 
to their further enjoyment, for, acceding to their insistence, 
he accepted it only to use it in payment for a chair prome- 
nade on the Boardwalk the next morning for all the ladies. 
And you bet’he stands high in this best of all appreciations. 


THEY SAY. 


That the Convention opened and closed with a blizzard, 
and that there was considerable frost during the interval. 

That there were more familiar faces absent in this year’s 
meeting than ever before. They'll be there next year. 

That Young’s Pier looked lonely this year, because before 
it held the Machinery Exhibit. But “never again” was not 
unheard. 

That some of the supply men thought it was a State 
Convention, because they had the majority. How ridiculous. 

That Dr. Wiley showed poor tact in distributing the 
kind of tacks he placed on the chairs. 

That Hunt was not hunting for trouble, but that many 
expected him to find it. But he bagged the audience, all 
right, with his address. 
year’s effort. 

That the Buzzards seemed to include them all; possibly 
because of the good pickings offered. It seemed to be a 
“hand out.” 

That George Cobb has few superiors as a post prandial 
orator, or on any other occasion, all things considered. 

That there was more than a barrel of fun opened by the 
Dromedaries, and enjoyed by the favored few. 
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THE QUERY: 


How to increase the consumption 


of Canned Goods? 


THE ANSWER: 
QUALITY. 


The First Requisite: THE RIGHT RECEPTACLE. 
The Right Receptacle: THE SANITARY CAN. 
THE ORIGINATORS: Sanitary Can Cimngaien 
THE PRESENT MAKERS: Sanitary Can Company. 
THE FUTURE MAKERS: Sanitary Can Company. 


Factories: 
General Office: Fairport, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. 
447 W. FOURTEENTH STREET | Bridgeton, N. J. 
NEW YORK CITY Sanitary Can Company, Ltd. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 
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hat Sunday night before the Convention was the coldest 
ever experienced in Atlantic City; and that Friday night’s 
blizzard was the “worst ever.” 

That Secretary John T. Staff took his first rest at any 
Canners’ Convention since the early days. 

That H. W. Phelps may spell M-o-n-e-y;> but that the 
entertainment the American Can Co. gave through him was 
“IT” by long odds. 

That the ladies enjoyed the basketball game during the 
intermissions even if played with Monticello (rye) Highballs. 

That the promenades in Rolling Chairs took place this 
year without coming off—the Board walk. 

That as a “knight of the white apron, and dispenser of 
liquid rejuvenators” he can’t be beaten. Who? We don't 
know. 

That before the bar they were the best natured contest- 
ants ever summoned to Atlantic City. Report not Judicial. 

That Ed. Howlett, as an entertainer of the ladies stands 
high in their estimation; though he refused to accept the 
purse. 

That the Brokers’ Dusky Band saved the Rudolph from 
an unenviable reputation as lacking in musical qualifications. 

That Joe Weber visited the Convention with his wife. 
Report incorrect, he was a Canner; but looked the part. 

That in the race to give useful souvenirs, the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Co. won by a yard. 

That the ladies in attendance at this meeting fully en- 
joyed the sights of the greatest amusement city in the world. 

That the green ribbon on the Press badges did not re- 
fer to the nationality of its members; merely to their in- 
experience. 

That the list of attendants at the meeting, before re- 
vision, looked like the store signs on Broadway, New York, 
from the number of Rudolfites listed. 

That Hon, B. F. Fernald, Governor of Maine. is a great 
politician and splendid speaker, but nevertheless still Bert 
Fernald, the canner. He said and acted it. 

That the wholesale grocers of the country are heart and 
soul in the fight to improve matters canning, and all good 
fellows, judged by those at the Convention. 

That Rochester and Milwaukee are deep in the fight for 
next year’s meeting; the difficulty of choice being that both 
guarantee a Machinery Exhibit. ; 

That at the opening of the meeting General Frost was 
a most popular man, being on every one’s tongue. 

That salt water taffy was indulged in even by the most 
sedate and reserved. No, not machinery men only. 

That a camel may drink but once a week, but that the 
Dromedaries will do it at least once a year. 

That W. C. Mills, who has succeeded Mr. Wm. Townsley, 
Jr., as head man of the Eureka Flux department of the Gras- 
selli Chemical Company, will be more popular than ever with 
the canners. 

That Wm. H. Sauder, in charge of the Sanitary Can 
Company’s plant at Bridgeton, N. J., is rapidly converting his 
.country to the sanitary can. 

That when two of the oldest Conventionites tried to see 
the “sand-bars” of Atlantic by themselves, they ran across 
many other such spirits and couldn't do the quiet. 

That H. W. Phelps, head of the American Can Company, 
even if he is not the President, was the real Yankee Prince. 

That if all tomato canners could see the tomato situation 
as Mr. Hoffecker does, there would be no more 62%4c. toma- 
toes. 

That the ladies from Belair sustained Baltimore’s repu- 
tation and took good care of Secretary Gorrell’s work. 

That Harford county, Md., took a very prominent part 
in the Convention, to say nothing of the first prize in the con- 
test. 


PRELIMINARY MEETING OF THE MACHINERY & SUP- 
PLY MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Held in Parlor K, Hotel Rudolf, Tuesday, February 8th. 


Meeting called to order by President Cobb as follows: 


Gentlemen—I wish to state in the first instance that this meeting 
is not the regular annual meeting, which meeting will be held on 
Thursday afternoon. This is simply a preliminary meeting in which 
we wish to take up a few matters which may have a bearing on our 
annual meeting. In the first place I wanted to appoint a Finance Com- 
mittee to audit all the accounts of our Treasurer for the last year, and 


on that Committee I would name Mr. Trench and Mr. Lang, and would 
request that the Committees ge ogether between this and Thursday 
and go over the accounts and then tell us how much our Treasurer has 
gotten away with. 

Another matter of which I wish to speak is the matter of com- 
petitive prizes. That idea which originated at a meeting of the direc- 
tors held at the Annex Hotel, Chicago, was entirely the idea of Mr. 
Trench, was well received and has been carried out, I think we will 
find, most enthusiastically. There have been eighty-seven essays 
handed in, I understand, and Mr. Haserot, of the Publicity Committee, 
has been going over them for the past three weeks and he says it is a 
fine assortment and he has had great difficulty in selecting the first 
three. He has, however, been able to do that and those three are to be 
read this afternoon’ at as near three o’clock as we are able to meet; 
and I think, if we can, it would be a good idea to adjourn this meet- 
ing as early as possible so that we can hear them and I wish to offer 
a suggestion—I think the idea is that we vote another sum, maybe not 
so large, for the best catch phrase or slogan that could be used in 
connection with the advertising of canned goods. This is merely an 
idea and whether. it is worth anything or not I don’t know, but it 
occurred to me and seemed that if it did bring out three or four catch 
phrases that could be used in advertising canned goods, it would show 
that we were certainly interested and that we were willing to do our 
share. 

Now, the meeting is open for any matters that we may have to 
bring up, with the understanding that this meeting is to be short and 
sweet. 

Mr. Trench-—Gentlemen, before going to anything else I would like 
to make a motion that we take up the suggestion of the President and 
appropriate fifty dollars for use along the line of his suggestion—the 
wording of the terms of the contest for prizes to be made by our Presi- 
dent carrying out his idea on that matter. I make that as a motion. 

Mr. Wetherell—I second the motion. 

The President—Any remarks? I wish, however, that the matter 
nad been left in the hands of Mr. Trench to handle as he handled the 
other contest so well, but if you think I can do it 1 will be very glad to 
do so. All in favor of the motion will signify by saying aye. The mo- 
uon is carried. . 

The Presidént—There will be matters come up at the Thursday 
meeting as to the handling of the Asosciation for the next year, in con- 
nection with the other Associations. I think we are pretty well 
satisfied that we want a machinery exhibit next year, and we are pretty 
well satisfied also that everybody else wants us to hold one, and we 
want to go at it along the right lines and make the next year’s meeting 
better than any we have held and I hope you will formulate your views 
between now and Thursday next. If we should offer our views here it 
is doubtful if the room would be large enough. 

The President—It might be well in order to get our record in shape 
to pass a motion that the hour be changed from two until four. There 
might possibly be some one take exception to it if that is not done. 
They might feel as though they hadn't been invited. 

Mr. Wetherell—Well, I think that our action will be sufficient. I 
think this is notice sufficient. P 

Mr. Scott —I might say that everybody that is a machinery man has 
received badges heretofore, especially when the badge does not entitle 
them to any privileges as in the case of this meeting On the sugges- 
tion, however, that when at future meetings where the badge would 
admit one to any function, in that case they should only be given out 
to our actually paid up members. 

The President-—Are there any members here who have not paid— 
you need not say who they are but we want to know if their are any 
ringers here. 

Mr. Scott—I don't recognize any, I rather judge not. 

Mr. Knapp—tIsn’'t it advisable to get in all the new members we 
can at this time? 

The President—Certainly. 

Mr. Knapp—lI have told them it would cost $15.00. Is that right? 

Mr. Scott—There is an initiation fee of $25.00 and dues of $15.00, 
making practically the initiation for the present year $40.00. 

The President—You gentlemen might turn in such names as you 
may have of prospective members to our Secretary, so that we can 
see them at least before the next meeting. 

Mr. Knapp—I will do that. 

The President—And if there is anybody else who has any pros- 
aecgige members will you do the same thing so that we can go after 
them. 

There has been a falling off in the membership this year caused 
by doing away with the exhibition, though it is not great. 

Mr. Scott—l think that would be a thing that might be brought up 
at our next meeting, the number of members and so forth. 

Mr. St. John— Last year we voted on $25.00 for an initiattion fee 
and $15.00 a year dues. Now, the fact is stated that there has been a 
falling off in the membership of the Association. Next year if we have 
an exhibition will these gentlemen come in at $15.00. 

The President—They will have to pay a reinitiation fee next year 
so that they are only saving the interest on their money. 

Mr. Coe—Isn’t that covered in Section 7, Article 3 of the By-Laws? 

The President—The Board of Directors are not likely to let any- 
body off any cheaper than they get off themelves. 

Mr Scott-—l might say for the benefit of some of the members that 
when the members have written me in regard to that I have replied 
that they had better stay in this year as undoubtedly they would have 
to pay $40.00 next year and that brought a number of them in. 

Mr. Coe—They will have to pay their dues for this year and are 
they reinstated upon the payments simply of the dues for this year? 

Mr. Scott—Not as I understand it. If he wants to become a mem- 
ber next year he pays $40.00. 

Mr. Coe—That is the way it should be. 

Mr. Scott—In other words, he-would have to pay the same fee as 
if he hadn’t been a member. ‘ 
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THE GENTLE ACTION 


THE CLEAN WORK 
IT’S THE LARGE CAPACITY 


THAT IS WHY 


THE MONITOR WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER AND THE MONITOR WHIRLPOOL WASHER AND COOLER 


THESE MACHINES 
PRODUCE BETTER RESULTS 


CAN WE CONVINCE YOU ?— 


HALF A CHANCE IS ALL WE ASK | 


8 N BRUISED OR DAMAGED STOCK 
WASTE 


WE GUARANTEE THIS 


S. O. Randall, Southern Agent: | HUNTLEY MFG. co. 
415 Marine Bank Building, MD. Silver N. Y. 
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Mr. Knapp—Mr. President, I think that we ought to have a sug- 
gestion from the National Canners Association as to the meeting of the 
next convention where an exhibit is to be made so that we may co- 
operate and arrange with the National Association so that it would be 
mutual and which I think would expedite matters and also that the 
name of the city or place should be selected as soon as possible, and if 
we could get together right here it wouldn’t take much time to thresh 
the matter over. 

Mr. Wetherell—That will come up at the Thursday afternoon 
meeting? 

The President—Yes, that will come up Thursday. Is there any- 
thing else along that same line? Has any one anything to offer before 
we adjourn? 

Mr. Wetherell—I move that we adjourn. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned to Thursday, February 10, A. 
D., 1910, 4.00 o’clock, P. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANNING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Rudolf, Thursday, February 10, 1910—Election of Officers— 
Exhibit Next Year. 


_ The annual meeting of the Canning Machinery and Supplies’ Asso- 
ciation met in the Convention Hall at Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock, with President George 
W. Cobb, of New York City, in the chair. 

President Cobb: The meeting is now in order. We have had 
during the past year two meetings of the Board of Directors—one 
in New York City in May, and one in Chicago in December. Natur- 
ally, there has been very little business for your board to transact 
during the past year. 

While awaiting for some of the absent members to congregate, 
we will have the minutes of the two meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, whica have been held during the year, as already referred to. 
The secretary will please proceed to read the minutes. 

Secretary Scott: Now, gentlemen, the by-laws covered some thir- 
teen pages of discussion, after which they were adopted; shall I read 
the same, or will we have the reading of this part of the minutes 
waived? 

A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimously carried, 
waiving the reading of this part of the minutes. 

Mr. Ryder: Mr. President, I move the reading of the minutes 
be waived and adopted as written by the secretary. 

ny motion of Mr. Ryder was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

President Cobb: I should say the next in order would be the 
reading of the outcome of the National election, and why our by-laws 
had to be carried out in the State of Maine. We have a report of the 
National election, by which the wishes of our National Meeting were 
legally carried out. Now, gentlemen, shall we have these read or 
shall we waive the reading of them—what is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

My. Ryder: I move that the minutes of these meetings be waived 
and ee approved as written by the secretary. Motion unanimously 
carried. 

President Cobb: As I understand it, gentlemen, a motion is before 
the house to waive all minutes excepting those of the two executive 
meetings which have been held during the year. 

Secretary Scott: We next have the meeting of the directors, 
which were read. 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of the 
New York meeting held in May last, are there any remarks to be 
made upon our action in any way? 

Mr. Suydam: Why not have the reading of the other minutes 
and pass upon both at the same time. 

President Cobb: If you will put that in the form of a motion, 
Mr. Suydam, I will put the question before the meeting. 

Mr. Suydam: I move the adoption of the minutes of the New 
York meeting. 

Motion unanimouslv adopted. 

President Cobb: The secretary will now read the minutes of 
the meeting in December, held at Chicago. 

Mr. Ryder: I move the adoption of the minutes of the Chicago 
meeting, as read by the secretary. 

Motion duly seconded, put before the meeting, and unanimously 
adopted. 

President Cobb: Before we proceed further with our business, I 
think it would be well to appoint the Committee on Nominations, and 
in that connection I name the following gentlemen: Mr. Knapp, Mr. 
St. John and Mr. Suydam. These three gentlemen will please meet 
now and bring in the names of those officers whom they may nominate 
for the next year. 

At our preliminary meeting the other afternoon, I appointed a 
Committee on Finance. I should like to ask if this committee is 
here and if it has gone over and audited the books of the treasurer? 
Mr. Secretary, who are the gentlemen on that committee? 

Secretary Scott: Mr. Trench and Mr. Lang. 

Mr. Trench: I have not been able to meet with that committee, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Lang: I have been unable to meet with that committee, also, 
Mr. President. 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, I would ask that committee to meet 
here while we are in session. 

President Cobb: In regard to the location of the convention for 
1911, I might say that the National Canners, at one of their meetings 
yesterday, asked us to appoint a committee of three from our asso- 
ciation, to meet with a committee of three from the National Brokers’ 
Association and a committee of four from the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘That committee, according to my understanding, is to meet 
in Chicago, on or before the first day of April, and at that time no 
doubt the arrangements of the convention for 1911 will be made. I 
will appoint as that committee Mr. Langbridge, of New York; Mr. 
Wetherill, of Illinois, and Mr. Scott, of Ohio. You understand, gentle- 


men, that you are to meet with the joint committee and look out 
for our interests in the arrangement for the convention of 1911. Has 
anyone anything to say along these lines, and, if so, we will be very 
glad to hear any suggestions. 

Secretary Scott: It might be of interest to the members to make 
a little statement in regard to our membership. 

President Cobb: We will now hear from our secretary in regard 
to the membership of our association. 

he membership list was read.) 

Secretary Scott: A notice was sent to all members, in fact, three 
of these notices were sent to all who did not pay their dues when 
receiving the first notice, and those who failed to pay their dues 
have been dropped from our list. Thirty members for various reasons 
were dropped, most of them writing their reasons to me. Many 
wrote and asked what advantage it would be to them to continue 
a member now that there was not to be a, machinery exhibit. The 
final result was that we lost thirty members. We received only one 
new member during last year, and oie has come in since we have been 
here. Our total membership today is seventy-four. 

Member: Mr. President, do we understand that this committee 
that is to meet with the joint committee is to take any action in regard 
to location? 

Secretary Scott: No doubt the members all are quite familiar with 
the fact that there is a little friction existing between the Canners’ 
Convention and our association. It has been the idea to patch over 
this friction and get together the allied interests with the result that 
we have appointed a committee of three to confer with the three 
brokers and four national canners, which joint committee, as I 
understand it, is to decide upon and make arrangements for the con- 
vention of 1911. 

Mr. Wetherill: I move that the secretary furnish each member 
in good standing with a list of the names of the ones who have been 
dropped so far, in order that we, who are members, may use what 
influence we have in an endeavor to bring those back into the con- 
vention who have ceased to be members. 

Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

Secretary Scott: Gentlemen, I suppose it will not be necessary to 
send you a list of any of the members who have been dropped on 
account of their having gone out of business. 

Mr. Wetherill: Oh, no. My idea is to keep the membership of 
this association alive. 

Mr. Trench: Did I understand the secretary to make a report 
with regard to the committees to the National Association’s present 
status to this association? The ruling of the chairman of the National 
Association yesterday in the other room was to the effect that that 
committee would meet in an open meeting other members of other 
associations and would then report back to the National Association 
the result of the conference. That committee has nothing to do with 
the plans of the next convention, it is merely the conferring of friends 
composed of that number, and that committee is to report back to 
their association the result of that conference. 

The chair ruled that that would govern, and the meeting accepted 
it. This gives the actual status, notwithstanding what the committee 
think their authority is. 

Mr. Wetherill: After this committee meets, do you think there 
would be any dissention by the chair of the National Association as 
regards this committee’s work? I ask this only for information. 

Mr. Trench: I should say so, and the point is really this, gentle- 
men, even had we the technical authority to act, it has been positively 
stated by the Executive Board that this committee could not take any 
action bearing upon that meeting. This involves us in this way—we 
are invited to the election for the location of the next meeting, but 
our understanding is in the event of an agreement we should have a 
machinery exhibit, but we cannot act for ourselves. Now, we could 
not well help them to decide upon the location unless we knew we 
were conferring with them in the whole matter, for our sense in the 
matter of location would be based on our intention to show. That is 
the only thing that would influence us on the committee. I raise 
the point that we should not be permitted to show unless the basis 
of arrangements in which we join them to show is satisfactory to 
us. This is a plain matter. 

Mr. Ryder: I have heard some little discussion on the floor 
among the National Association and the machinery men the last few 
days, and there seems to be some little fog as to just what the 
nature of this joint committee’s meeting will be and as to what the 
real relations are between the National Association and the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association. In regard to the remarks of 
Mr. Trench that we approach the other association as a sort of pe- 
titioner rather than sharing equal rights in the association, it seems 
to me that before we meet that general committee of ten that we 
should be instructed as to just how far we should be obliged to take 
action there. 

President Cobb: The executive officers of the National Canners’ 
Association have placed themselves strongly upon the record as of 
their intention to be the predominating influence, and that the other 
associations are the allied association. Now this is the fact as it 
exists and for us to handle it as we see fit. 

Mr. Ryder: That statement would be a very unsatisfactory one 
to me if I felt that when we approached them we would not have 
equal rights with the other associations. I do not like that word 
“predominating.” We should go to them with the spirit of harmony 
_ receive a warm welcome, but no man can do this without equal 
rights. 

Mr. Trench: On this subject without seeming to have too much 
feeling about it, I wish to say that it is purely a business proposition, 
and the situation is just this: At the meeting in Chicago I went there 
as an officer of this association and I stated to my friends that we 
did not feel that we had very much to direct and that I did not know 
that I belonged to the Board of Directors of this association; I told 
them that I thought that in our relations with the National Association 
that we shold aim to get what would be in keeping with the dignity 
of our association, that we were servants of our association and 
should act accordingly, and we all agreed as to this. We adjourned 
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DON’T YOU KNOW that you can roll the empty cans 
to your filler, thus saving the expense of truck- THe METALLIC DECORATING CO. 
ing? 
DON’T YOU KNOW that one boy in the can loft will GOLD AND SILVER 
: place the empty cans on a runway for one line 
LACQUERING OF PLATE 
DON’T YOU KNOW that it will be impossible to get FOR 
a a can to your filler bottom end up if you use our Open Top and Sanitary Cans 
machine. ONE PACKER HAS 
ORDERED FOR THREE : 
SUCCESSIVE YEARS || TIN PLATE DECORATING 
until he now bas 15 Blakes- ; 
lee Simplicity Can Righting IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Machines in use. Others 
are ordering accordingly. Lacquering and Printing of Plates 
Better get in line this sea- to stand Processing a Specialty 
son. For further informa- 
tion address Morral Bros., 
Morral, O., the Huntley AMPLE FACILITIES TO EXECUTE ORDERS QUICKLY 
Manufacturing Co., Silver 
WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WITH R. R. SIDETRACK AND 
nee YORK FREIGHT RATE. 
BURDEN & BLAKESLEE 194 CHAMBERS STREET 
a | CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
What Some Users Say: THE CAN 


STANDS STILL 


“We run for weeks and did not lose a can.” 
“No need for poor cans unless you want them.” 
“We have the seamer running fine, have not lost a can in two 
weeks. 
“We run hundreds of cases and not a can lost.” 
The can stands still. No slop, no waste. 
This machine is designed for sealing open top cans after being 
filled. 
The operator places the filled can, with the cover in position, 
on the conveyor on the left as shown. ‘Lhe can is taken under a 
header, where the cover is pressed into position and fastened there; 
he it is then taken into a dial which moves it around into the seaming 
head, where the can stands still during the seaming operation. 
These machines are regularly built for one size can and have a 
capacity of from 25 to 30 cans per minute, according to size. 


Steward Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Gans... 


Patents Pending 


A Great Success. Why Not Use Them ? 


The Improved Lock and Lap Side Seam for Open Top Double aa nian at 
Seam cans was ORIGINATED, DEVELOPED AND PATENTED 
by us. MANUFACTURED BY 


We are the sole owners of this patent. L. 8 J. A. STEWARD 


All persons are warned against infringing this patent by mak- 
ing or using sanitary cans with lock and lap side seam. Rutland, Vt. - U.S. A. 
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and met the officers of the National Association in joint session, and 
to make a long story short, we found that our dignity was not coun- 
tenanced at all by the other association. They explained to us that 
we should be well satisfied with any arrangements they might grant 
us, that our position should be subservant to their arrangements and 
we might as well be satisfied. It was indicated to me, as your repre- 
sentative, that you should consider yourselves fortunate that the 
National Association had considered you at all. They stated that we 
might be required to pay from $5,000 to $10,000 for the privilege of 
giving a show. We struggled with them in as tactful a way as we 
could, but I state frankly, gentlemen, we made no progress along 
that line. We felt that was not exactly the right attitude on the part 
of the National Association, and I stated what we thought was a 
wrong attitude towards us. I only know the part I have taken in it 
as your representative. We came here to Atlantic City thinking to 
have a preliminary talk with them that might lead to an understanding. 
We suggested to them that it might be well for the National Asso- 
ciation when planning a convention to invite three of the Brokers’ 
Association and three from this association to confer with them on 
the matter of location and program, and that in conventions where 
the giving of machinery exhibits was involved that we believed it 
the fair thing to do to put the details of the contracting and terms 
of all details connected with the machinery in the hands of a joint 
committee composed of three of their officers and three of ours, 
which committee should arrive at a satisfactory understanding to 
both associations. It is my opinion that they would not grant you as 
much as that. 

Now, to explain to the members what our very reasonable sugges- 
tion meant. It was that, we felt that we were working dn something 
that did not mean only 1911 but meant the establishing of a precedent. 
We felt that we should be very careful not to be satisfied with the 
attitude that would not be to your financial interest in the future, for 
the charging you as an association a lump sum of money, and then 
not giving an exhibition, I did not believe you, as an association, would 
stand for it. When it comes to a convention where a machinery 
exhibit is involved, it becomes a positive asset in the hands of the 
people not handling the contracts. We certainly cannot give to 
the National Association the right to deliver us as an asset when they 
come to make an arrangement for a convention exhibit, but their 
attitude today, so far as the government goes, is that they must decide 
all terms bearing on everything of the kind if you wish to exhibit 
with them at their conventions. 

President Cobb: I have talked with one or two members of the 
joint committee and I feel that there will be no trouble whatever 
in regard to making arrangements for the convention of 1911. 1 
think the National Canners know exactly where we stand, and 1 
would like to offer to you the idea of giving this committee, together 
with your executive officers, the authority of w orking with this joint 
committee in so far as their action is satisfactory, but if the action 
is unsatisfactory, that your committee and executive officers be given 
the authority to go ahead with the arrangements for an exhibition at 
such time and such place as they may see fit, 1 want to say that | 
do not think that that will be at all necessary, but if you give your 
committee that authority it seems to me they can meet the situation 
when it arises. 

Mr. Ayars: I make that as a motion, sir. 

Mr. Ryder: I second that motion. 

President Cobb: Will Mr. Ayars state that motion? 


— Mr. Ayars: I would ask that the stenographer read it again, as 
I wish it to be axactly as our president has stated it. 

(An amendment to the above motion was offered by Mr. Trench 
and afterwards withdrawn. A motion was then made by Mr. Phelps 
that all remarks pertaining to the amendment be stricken from the 
records of the minutes by the stenographer, which has been done.) 

The motion as stated by President Cobb and made by Mr. Ayars 
and seconded by Mr. Ryder was put before the meeting and unani- 
mously carried. 

President Cobb: We have here a communication which the secre- 
tary will kindly read. 

The secretary reads the following: 

“Any member of the Machinery & Supplies Association, who 
has not secured tickets for the theater party, to be given this evening 
by the American Can Company, can secure same at their parlor after 
4 o'clock today.” 

President Cobb: As I understand it, this is one of the years when 
there will be room for all in the theater. 

Mr. Ryder: I move we extend a vote of thanks to the American 
Can Company for the invitation to the theater this evening. Motion 
duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: We will now hear the report of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. Trench: We find the vouchers and papers in proper order 
and marked statement “Audited and approved.” 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved and accepted. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, a vote of thanks was extended to 
the auditors for their work. 

President Cobb: The next order of business will be the re- 
port of the Committee on Nominations if they are ready to report. 

Mr. Knapp: Your Committee on Nominations have nominated 
for president George W. Cobb and J. T. Whitehurst as vice-presi- 
dent. The two directors to take the place of Daniel G. Trench 
and Mr. M. B. Ayars, whose terms of office have expired, your 
committee have nominated Mr. Thomas A. Scott and Mr. H. A. 
Dickie. 

Signed 
FRED. H. KNAPP, 
CHAS. A. SUYDAM, 
A. F. W. ST. JOHN, 


Committee on Nominations. 


_ President Cobb: Is Mr. Whitehurst here? In his absence I 
will ask Mr. Scott to take the chair while the nominations are being 
acted upon. 


Chairman Scott: You have heard the report of the Nominating 
Committee. What is your wish? 


Mr. Trench: I move the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot 
for the election of officers as recommended by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


Motion duly seconded and carried and the Secretary. proceeded 
to cast the vote electing the officers for the ensuing year, as recom- 
mended by the Nominating Committee. 


President Cobb (resuming chair): I extend to you my sincere 
thanks for the honor you have again conferred upon me in elect- 
ing me your President and | shall endeavor to do my duty during 
the coming year. I thank you and I know our Secretary, who is 
not yet awake, also thanks you. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Suydam: Do I understand that we are to give a machinery 
exhibit next year? 


President Cobb: We don’t want to have any misunderstand- 
ing along that or any other line, and I think it would be a good 
idea to act upon this question right here. My understanding is 
that we all expect to go wherever the convention is and that we 
shall exhibit. 


Mr. Ayars: I think that was embodied in that motion that I 
made—that is, that power be vested in the committee and execu- 
tive officers to make arrangements with the joint committee—but 
if they cannot make an arrangement with this committee, then 
your committee has authority to go ahead with arrangements for 
an exhibition at such time and place as your committee may see fit. 


Mr. Phelps: May I ask the Secretary to look back upon the 
minutes and see the motion about not having a machinery ex- 
hibit this year (1910)? I may be entirely wrong, but, according 
to my recollection, it is that we would have an exhibition in 1911. 
Since it will take the Secretary too long to look back over the 
records, I move that this association have a machinery exhibit 
in the early part of 1911 at the time and place as shall be agreed 
upon by the committee that has been appointed today. Motion 
duly seconded and unanimously carried. 


President Cobb: I have no memorandums on my list that 
have not been acted upon, but if anyone else wishes to bring up 
anything before we adjourn | will be glad to have them do so at this 
time. 

Mr. Ayars: The Directors suggest and recommend that the 
power at the next exhibit of machinery be individual electric motors. 

President Cobb: Has anyone any suggestions to offer or re- 
marks to make along that line? 

Mr. Stewart: I would suggest that the committee confer with 
the power companies in the towns where the exhibit is to be held 
and see if motors cannot be leased to the exhibitors. 

Mr. Ayars: It was the idea of the Executive Committee in 
making that suggestion that each exhibitor furnish his own motor. 

Mr. Stewart: Permit me to say that there is scarcely any city 
using the same current. The better way would be for the power 
company of a city to furnish the motor, for we cannot load our- 
selves up with motors that we cannot use in any other city or town. 

Mr. Ryder: I cannot conceive of any exhibitor objecting to 
the running of any motor. I do not think we will have any diffi- 
culty in running motors in a town or city and at a figure to fit the 
pocketbook, too. 

President Cobb: I am sure it will be the work of the Execu- 
tive Committee to make investigations and only recommend what 
is to our interest. It would be very difficult for us to say at this 
time what would be the wisest thing to do. Certainly if I am elected 
at the next meeting of the Board of Directors (laughter) | will try 
to do what is for the best of all 

Mr. Ayars: With reference to the expense of these motors 
I] would say that at Louisville the expense was not as much as it 
had been previously for hanging shafting and other extra work, 
and the suggestion meets with my approval both from the display 
standpoint without the unsightly hangers that now fill the hall and 
financially. 

Mr. Grant: 1 personally think that if the power people can- 
not show you in a certain city the type of motor to be used that 
the shafting people can show you, | move that it be left in the hands 
of the committee. Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: The motion made, as I understand it, is that 
the matter of power, whether electrical or otherwise, be left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. 

President Cobb: Is there anything else to come up this after- 
noon? If not, Mr. Scott has a letter he wants to read. It is a 
communication from the Citizens’ Business League of Milwaukee, 
inviting us to meet with them next year and giving a list of their 
attractions, etc. (Letter read by Secretary.) 

President Cobb: Gentlemen, what will you do with the letter 
as read by our Secretary? 

Mr. St. John: I move that the same be placed on file. 
duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: Anything else to be offered here this afternoon, 
gentlemen? If there is nothing else we will have the report of the 
Treasurer. 

Treasurer Scott: Perhaps it is unnecessary to read all of the 
items, but I will say that the receipts are $2,816.17, disbursements 
$656.28, leaving a balance of $2,160.45. 

President Cobb: What will you do with the report of our Treas- 
urer? 

Mr. St. John: I move that it be received and filed. Motion duly 
seconded and unanimously carried. 

President Cobb: Anything else, gentlemen? 


Motion 


If you have no 


further business to transact this afternoon a motion to adjourn will 
be entertained. Motion duly put, seconded and adjourned sine die. 
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J. S. HULL MFG. CO. 
125-127 EAST FALLS AVENUE, BEST HOIST EVER BUILT. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
a Friction Clutches Throughout. 
; Sure Limit Stops. Greatest Daily Capacity 
DURABLE 
No Hard Work for Operator. 
PATENT GASOLINE BURNERS, 
FIRE POTS AND HEATERS MANUFACTURED BY 
BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
| CANNING HOUSE Ss UNDRIES We are Specialists in Hoisting Machinery. 
H.D.DREYER*2CO A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
TO OBTAIN A SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST 
In the Well Known and Long Established 
MANUFACTURERS OF e Canning Factory of the 
Bl MOORE & BRADY COMPANY 
XFS & SHOO ; By reason of the death of Mr. George W. Moore an 
interest in the business, large or small, may be acquired. 
The business will be continued without interruption and 
the interest to be acquired is ina going concern. The well 
a known trade marks and brands of the Company are of 
tecated in Baltimore; ample storage and harbor 
LOMBARD & CONCORD STS. ee” complete equipment one waenier> of latest 
BALTIMORE, MD. Address, MOORE & BRADY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE HUGHLE Lacquers the Can all over. 
TT GAN LACQUERING MAGHINE Puts on a perfectly even coat of Lacquer. 
- Saves Lacquer Material and Labor. 
Adds attractiveness to the Can and makes 
~ Ae a The Cost is about % cent per Case for 
Lacquer material. 
Capacity 2,oco or more Cases per day. 
IF YOU DO NOT LACQUER 
You have Rusty Goods offered for sale with 
your label on them. 
IF YOU LACQUER YOUR GOODS 
TRY THIS MACHINE FOR THE WORK. S E 2 De B R O S. . 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND SAMPLE LACQUERED CAN. BLAINE, WASH. : 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


Canned Goods Packers, Brokers and Supply Men from nearly Every 


State. 


The Name of the Individual, his Address, and the 


Firm he is connected with. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Cook, John, Sunlit Fruit Co., West Berkley. 

Field, Walter M., Hook-Field Co., San Francisco. 
Hunt, J. H., Hunt Bros. Co., San Francisco. 
Sullivan, M. T., American Can Co., San Francisco. 


CANADA. 


Carmer, J. S., Sanitary Can Co., Niagara Falls. 
Chisholm, C. P., Chisholm-Scott Co., Oakville, Ont. 
Chisholm, W. A., Chisholm-Scott Co., Oakville, Ont. 
Innes, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. L., Canadian Canners, Ltd., 
Jacobs, Geo. B., E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Clark, A. B., The Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford. 

Clarke, Frederick M., The Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford. 
Selden, Mrs. H. A., Hartford Canning Co., Hartford. 
Thompson, Wm. H., Thompson Bros., East Hadden. 
Woodruff, Wm. H., F. H. Woodruff Sons, Milford. 


DELAWARE. 


Barnard, R. C., eR: & Ellison Co., Camden. 

Cannon, H. P. Cannon, Bridgeville. 

Carroll, V. C., "bose Canning Co., Greenwood. 

Cannon, be P., himself, Bridgeville. 

Gentz, A. G,, Liberty Brand Canning Co., Dover. 

Goodwin, Otis L., Goodwin Bros. & Conwell, Milton. 
Greenabaum, Mr. and Mrs. E., Greenabaum Bros., Seaford. 
Gilldersleeve, Geo. H., The Farmers’ Pres. Co., Rising Sun. 
Hoffecker, Walter O., J. H. Hoffecker & Co., Smyrna. 
Hurdle, Wm. H., Harbeson. 

Perry, John, J., Houston, Perry & Co., Seaford. 

Ross, Mr. and Mrs. E. C., himself, Seaford. 

Reynolds, J. S., J. S. Reynolds & Co., Frederica. 

Scott, Chas. “a Chas. W. Scott Packing Co., Dover. 
Speakman, C. 
Wood, D. J., Lincoln City. 

Watkins, F. B., Watkins Packing Co., 


Hamilton. 


Odessa. 


ILLINIOS. 


Bethard, D. H., John Bethard Co., Peoria. 
Bones, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S., American Can Co., Chicago. 
Bodden, C. J., Grant-Beall & Co., Chicago. 
Budde, Albert, Anchor Line, Chicago. 
Burgess, Miss, R. J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Buck, Mrs. R. J., Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Cooke, C. W., American Can Co., Chicago. 
Colbert, C. F., Sprague Cang. Machinery Co., 
Crary, Arthur V., American Can Co., Chicago. 
Carpenter, W. S., Canner & Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 
Colberg, Henry, himself, Chicago. 

Connelly, John, R. J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 

Deming, O. L., The National Canner, Chicago, 

Deming, F. L., Deming & Gould, Chicago. 

Dawdson, C. H., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Frost, Walter A., Walter A. Frost & Co., Chicago. 
Flannery, Mr. and Mrs. J. L., Flannery & Hobbs, Chicago. 
Grant, M. T., American Can Co., Chicago. 

Geary, Mr. and Mrs. John F., Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Hobbs, James M., Flannery & Hobbs, Chicago. 

Howlett, Edw. C., Stecher Litho. Co., Chicago. 

Hillson, Miss, R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Jones, Warren B., Syne, Eagle & Co., Chicago. 

Jones, Se» Jones & Bros., Peoria. 

Kahn, Estelle Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 

Keevers, Jos., The L. H. Lyford Co., Peoria. 

Kittridge, Mr. and Mrs. R. J., R. J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Lowenthal, L., Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 

Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Lester, Mr. and Mrs. T. E., United States Ptg. Co., Chicago. 
Lynch, J. J., American Can Co., Chicago. 

Mulligan, Mr. and Mrs. | ee Canner Publishing Co., 
Macnab, W. G., American Can Co., Chicago. 
Nichols, W. H., W. H. Nichols Co., Chicago. 

Potter, Thos. W., Lanark Canning Co., Lanark. 
Palmer, W. R., American Can Co., Chicago. 

Paver, Paul, The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 

Rice, J , Keeran, Funk & Co., Bloomington. 
Shiveler, D. H., Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Hoopeston. 
Selbey, Mrs. K. E., Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 

Selbey, Samuel M., Selbey, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Chicago. 


S., Peterson-Speakman & Son, Pkg. Co., Smyrna. 


Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. George, Canner & Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 
Sills, Mr. and Mrs. E. P., J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago. 

Steele, S. J., Continental Can Co., Chicago. 
Suydam, C. A., Continental Can Co., Chicago. 
Schmknecht, H. E., Worcester Salt Co., Chicago. 
Schmitt, Walter, Armour & Co., Eee 
Stocking, Geo. E., P. Hohenadle, Jr., Canning Co., 
Temple, C. H., American Can Co., Chicago. 
Trench, Daniel G., Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Warner, Martyn F., Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Lansing B., Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
W etherill, A. { Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 

Westcott, O. C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Winningham, a Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

Wheeler, F. C., Jr.. W. S. Knight & Co., Chicago. 

Zurndorff, M., American Label Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


IOWA. 
Allison, H. H., Sac City Canning Co., Sac City. 
Brewer, F. E., Western Grocer Mills, Marshalltown. 
Burton, Mrs. J. H., Des Moines. 
McCreary, R. W., Western Grocery Mills, Marshalltown. 
Mitchell, T., Kelley Canning Co., Waverly. 
Virgil, C. C., Letto. Spencer, Smith Co., Mason City. 
Ellis, O. S., Western Grocer Mills, Marshalltown. 


INDIANA. 


S. Bureau of Chemistry, Lafayette. 


Rochelle. 


Chicago. 


Bitting, A. W., U. 


Day, Mr. and Mrs. O. T., Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis. 
Gentry, J. R., J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood. 
Hood, Ernest K., Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis. 


Johnson, Grafton, himself, Greenwood. 

McReynolds, C. W., Kokomo Canning Co., Kokomo. 
Ott, Lyman E., Franklin Canning Co., Franklin. ~ 
Pollock, C. C., U. S. Printing Co., Indianapolis. 

Polk, Ralph, J. T. Polk Co., Greet:wood. 

Shearman, J. Russell, U. S. Box Co., Indianapolis. 
Staff, John T., Terre Haute. 

Schuler, Mr. and Mrs. T. J., Crothersville Canning Co., 
Smith, Earl D., Great Western Canning Co., Delphi. 
Smith, Wm. C., Great Western Canning Co., Delphi. 
Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. F. F., Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg. 


KENTUCKY. 


White Plains. 
W. W. Heaton, Louisville. 
MAINE. 


Capen, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E., Independent Can Co., 
Fernald, Bert M., Fernald, Keen & True Co., 
Greene, F. B., The Monmouth Co., 
Lang, Mr. and Mrs. E. M., Jr., 
Leonard, W. F., Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland. 

Lawrence, E. M., North Lubec Mfg. & Can. Co., Lubec. 
Morrill, George B., Burnham & Merrill Co., Portland. 

Stickney, Henry R., Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Portland. 
Shurtleff, W. H., Portland. 


Crothersville. 


Carty, H. M., 
Heaton, P. H., 


Eastport. 
Portland. 
Portland. 
FE. M. Lang Co., Portland. 


Tomlinson, Fenton, Saco Valley Canning Co., Portland. 

Wyman, Jasper, Jasper Wyman & Son, Millbridge. 
MARYLAND. 

Assau, W. F., W. F. Assau Canning Co., Baltimore. 

Andrews, Jos. B., J. B. Andrews & Co., Hurlock. 

Ady, Samuel J., himself, Sharon. 

Atkinson, H. W., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore. 

Billingslea, Mrs. K., American Can Co., Baltimore. 

Brooks, Edw. H., American Can Co., Baltimore. 


Baker, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Buckeystown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
Byrnes, Chas. T., C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

Baines, Mr. and Mrs. J. R., Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore 
Billingslea, Mrs. Charles, Smith-Yingling Go., Westminster. 
Baker, C. W., C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 

Baker, Miss Beulah, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 

Baker, P. T., C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 

Baker, Frank E., C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 

Bacon, Allen T., B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 

Brown, C. H., U. S. Printing Co., Baltimore. 

Brady, S. Proctor, Balto, Fidelity Whse. Co., Baltimore. 
Blades, L. L., O. C. Blades & Sons, Choptank. 

Burbank, Leonard, Jr., Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Butterfield, C. F., D. E. Foote & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Burroughs, Wm. B., Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
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Balliore, L., Annapolis. 

Brady, James H., Moore & Brady Co., Baltimore. 

Bounds, G. C., George A. Bounds Co., Hebron. 

Barrett, Thos, E., Agent N. & W. Rwy, Baltimore. 
Cottingham, himself, Baltimore. 

Curry, Frank A., J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore. 
Charles, J. R., E. A. Corby & Co., Federalsburg. 
Daugherty, Mr. and Mrs. W. G., American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Doeller, Henry, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Doeller, John C., The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Day, Richard R., Adamstown Packing Co., Adamstown. 
Disharoon, Mr. and Mrs. C. R., Salisbury. 

Dulany, John H., himself, Fruitland. 

Delcher, A. L., Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore. 
Dowdell, Benj. S., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore. 

Dallam, Richard, Smith, Rouse & Webster Co., Belair. 
Dashiell, C. M., himself, Princess Anne. 

Elvalich, Rena, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
Flounders, F., Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 

Frazer, John F., Jr., The Trade, Baltimore. 

Fooks, Mr. and Mrs. H. N., N. H. Fooks Co., Preston. 
Fleming, Henry L., Fleming & Co., Baltimore. 
Flickenstein, L. S., Easton Packing Co., Easton. 

Forwood, Wm. §&., Jr., Forwood, Gorrell & Dashiell, Belair. 
Gibbs, John S., Jr., Gibbs Preserving Co., Baltimore. 
tibbs, E. Everett, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Groeninger, J. J., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore. 

Geatty, C. A., A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 

Ilubbard, A. Jos., The John Boyle Co., Baltimore. 
Horsfull, W. I., Anchor Line, Baltimore. 

Hancock, A. E., Hancock & Diggin, Girdletree. 

Harrison, D. L., himself, Baltimore. 

Hayes, A. G., Baltimore. 

Hayes, J. L., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore. 

Hayes, A. T., Baltimore. ; 
Hewitt, Wm. G., Philadelphia and Gulf Steamship, Baltimore. 
Judge, A. I., The Trade, Baltimore. 

Judge, Robert L., The Trade, Baltimore. 

Judge, Louis L., The Trade, Baltimore. 

Judge, E. J., Judge Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Jones, Howard FE., Wm. Grecht Co., Baltimore. 

Jones, Whitney W., Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Jarrell, Robert, himself, Goldsboro. 

Johancen, Samuel, S. Johancen & Co., Baltimore. 
Hlamburger, Benj., H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore. 

Knapp, Fred. H., The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westminster. 
Kronau, H. M., The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

H. M. Kronau, Jr., The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Krebs, Harry W., American Can Co., Baltimore. 

Kidwell, A. E., A. E. Kidwell Co., Baltimore. 

Kirby, W. A., himself, Trappe. 

King, Edw. S., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore. 

Keys, Anna, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 

Laws, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M., American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Leahy, M. J., B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 

Lusk, John S., Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Loweree, E. R., Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 

Lord, Louis F., Lord, Mott Co., Baltimore. 

Longaker, A. Gilbert, Longaker-Warren Co., Federalsburg. 
Mitchell, J. Harry, John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Meehan, Thos. J., Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Mitchell, F. O., F. O. Mitchell & Bro., Perryman. 
Messenger, Mr. and Mrs. H. B., Federalsburg. 

Meyer, Albert T., Thos. J. Meyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Messick, W. F., Salisbury. 

Messenger, Mr. and Mrs. R. W., Federalsburg. 

Messick, R. M., R. M. Messick & Sons, Bethlehem. 
Messick, A. J., R. M. Messick & Sons, Bethlehem. 

Miller, E. H., Miller Bros & Co., Baltimore. 

Murphy, Thos. F., C. Murphy & Sons, Rocks. 

Murphy, C. I., C. Murphy & Sons, Rocks. 

Muller, C. E., Seaboard Air Line Railway, Baltimore. 
Nickerson, Paul M., Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., Easton. 
Northens, D. W. N., Barber & Northens Mch. Co., Hurlock. 
North, Thos. L., Jr., Platt & Co., Baltimore. 

Numsen, George N., Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
Nelson, Jos. L., himself, Hebron. 

Noble, Mr. and Mrs, Alex., himself, Preston. 

Norman, Wm. N., Samuel Johancen Co., Baltimore. 
Packard, Harry E., Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phelps, Walter J., himself, Baltimore. 

Proctor, Burton, N. H. Fooks & Co., Preston. 

Price, J. H., Jr., D. E. Price & Son, Darlington. 

Phillips, George T., D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. L. B., Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge. 
Robinson, Isaac, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W., Jr., Monocacy Valley Canning Co., 


Frederick. 
Rife, W. H., Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Ridgely, Miss Grace, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 


Renneburg, Mr. and Mrs. I’. P., Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti- 


more. 

Randall, S. O., himself, Baltimore. 

Roe, F. P., F. P. Roe & Bro., Greensboro. 

Rosenthal, Wm. J., Frederick City Pkg. Co., Frederick. 
Rosenthal, Jacob, Frederick City Pkg. Co., Frederick. 
Robinson, A. P., W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair. 

Wm. E. Robinson, W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair. 
Roberts, W. H., himself, Clara. 

Rouse, Willard G., Easton Commission Co., Easton. 


Silver, John E., himself, Havre de Grace. 
Shriner, Mr. and Mrs. E..C., E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore. 


Staley, Charles B., Monocacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick. 
Sindall, Mr. and Mrs. S. M., A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Saulsbury, I. T., Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 

Shaw, George L., J. S. Farren & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. Cecil, Hanna & Smith, Baltimore. 


Strasbaugh, Mr. and Mrs. H. P., Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen. 


Strasbaugh, Wm. P., Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen. 
Shriver, F. H., B. F. Shriver Co., Union Mills. 

Slaysman, Alex., Jr., Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman, Maggie, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Smith, Mrs. Kate, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Shriner, Jos. N., B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 

Staley, F. X., Monocacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick. 
Stockham, Edw. V., himself, Perryman. 

Silver, A., Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen. 


Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. H., Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Shaner, Jonas, himself, Ridgely. 

Saulsbury, A. G., Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 

Schenkel, Conrad J., H. F. Hemingway & Co., Baltimore. 
Stokes, Bradley F., Agent Kanawha Dispatch Route, Baltimore. 
Schall, John W., Schall Packing Co., Baltmore. 

Smith, C., Smith, Rouse & Webster Co., Belair. 

Saltzman, Jacob, T. G. Cranwell & Co., Baltimore. 
Thweatt, J. P., The John Boyle Co., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Geo. M. D., Tyler Can Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas, J. H., Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Miss Mary I., Tyler Can Co., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Mrs. Annie M., Tyler Can Co., Baltimore. 

Tingle, W. W., W. M. R. R., Baltimore. 

VanLill, S. J., S. J. VanLill Co., Baltimore. 

White, Edmund C., W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

West, Wm. C., E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore. 

Wagner, Wm. A., Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore. 

Webb, Clay M., Albert Webb & Son, Vienna. 

Webster, Guy L., Winfield Webster, Vienna. 

Whiteford, Henry C., W. S. Whiteford & Son, Whiteford. 
Weil, M. H., German-American Chemical Works, Baltimore. 
Weaver, M. L., Greensboro. 

Waidner, H. A., Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 

Wright, Mr. and Mrs. W. M., W. M. Wright & Co., Choptank. 


Wooters, Charles R., Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., Easton. 


Yingling, A. H., Smith-Yingling Co., Westminster. 
Zurndorf, Mrs. M., American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abbott, Frank W., Geo. Wm. Bentley Co., Boston. 
Bean, H. B., Ed. T. Russell & Co., Boston. 
Conover, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. R., Clemer & Conover, Boston. 
Curren, Mr. and Mrs. A. G., John Chaney, Boston. 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs. I. W., Liberty Branch Canning Co., Boston. 
Erskine, Geo. F., W. H. Starr Co., Boston. 
Folsom, E. E., Brockton Public Market, Brockton. 
Frackleton, Robert T., Murray Bros. Co., Haverhill. 
Holt, Mr. and Mrs. H. M., H. M. Holt & Co., Boston. 
Hewins, Walter P., Edw. T’. Russell & Co., Boston. 
Hutchins, James D., Boston. 
Murray, Geo. E., Murray Bros. Co., Lawrence. 
Stone, Harold D.. H. M. Holt & Co., Boston. 
Walker, Geo. N., Edw. ‘T. Russell Co., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Burton, Alfred’ M., Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit. 

Coe, C. B., D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit. 

Daggett, E. P., W. R. Roach & Co., Hart. 

Gill, E. B., Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake. 
Gill, Miss Allena B., Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake. 
Gleason, C. H., Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit. 

Gerber, Frank, Fremont Canning Co., Fremont. 

Hill, James B., Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair. 
Heigho, George W., Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit. 
Ingraham, I. A., Rogers Bros., Alpena. 

Roach, Mr. and Mrs. W. R., W. R. Roach Co., Hart. 
Rolland, F. G., Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit. 

Rogers, A. L., Rogers Bros., Alpena. 

St. John, A. F. W., Worcester Salt Co., Detroit. 
Thomas, W. S., Thomas Canning Co., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brown, R. W., Gowan, Peyton, Twohy Co., Duluth. 
Draper, P. H., Draper Brok. Co., Duluth. 

Erickson, D. A., Minneapolis. 

Phelps, C. A., Stone, Ordean, Wells Co., Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Block, Millard J., Meinrath Brok. Co., Kansas City. 
Baker, Walter H., National Lead Co., St. Louis. 
Chambers, R. C., McManus-Heryer Brok. Co., Kansas City. 
Laas, R. M., Farnum Brok. Co., Kansas City. 
Schulte, Geo. J., The Interstate Grower, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA. 


Newman, Milton B., Gabel, Johnson, Harwood Brok. Co., Omaha. 


Susman, H. S., Meinrath Brok. Co., Omaha. 
Wernker, Paul, Cartan & Jeffery, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L., Pleasantville. 

Ayars, Mr. and Mrs. C. H., Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 

Ayars, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B., B. S. Ayars Sons Co., Bridgeton. 
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Adams, Mrs. A., Franco-American Food Co., Jersey City. 
Ayars, Clinton D., C. B. Ayars Canning Co., Bridgeton. 
Ayars, David M., Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 

Ayars, Morris B., Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 

Ayars, Miss Marion O., Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Ayars, Mrs. M. B. , Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Atkinson, E. M.., Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 

Butcher, J. Clifford, Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Brakely, Jos., Jos. Brakely, Inc., Freehold. 

Clark, Ww. H., Smith Canning Co., Salem. 

Cratzer, Mr. and Mrs. C. A, Pennsylvania R. R., Atlantic City. 
Cosier, B. F., Stathem, Cosier & Co., Newport. 

Cobb, Theo., J. T. Noel & Co., Newark. 

Diament, Geo. E., John E. Diament Co., Cedarville. 
Davies, E. W., Sanitary Can Co., Bridgeton. 

Dodge, Wm. E., Montclair Jam Kitchens, Montclair. 
Fogg, Robt. L., Fogg & Hires, Salem. 

Fuller, R. H. D., Dodge Metallic Cap Co., Bloomfield. 
Garrett, Thos., Franco-American Food Co., Jersey City. 
Hires, Clementine P., Fogg & Hires, Salem. 

Hires, Lucius E., Fogg & Hires, Salem. 

Hires, George, Fogg & Hires, Salem. 

Hinchman, W. L., himself, Haddonfield. 

Laning, Geo. D., himself, Bridgeton. 

Laning, Wm. T., Wm. Laning & Son, Bridgeton. 
Leesburg Packing Co., Leesburg. 

Lippincott, Jesse, Davis & Lippincott, Woodston. 
Mayhew, J. M., Fruit Farm Pres. Co., Cedarville. 
Meley, A. B., Bordentown. 

Newkirk, Thos. S., Daretown. 

Payne, Frank P., Safety Valve Fruit Jar Co., Salem. 
Powell, H. N., Fairton Canning Co., Fairton. 
Pritchard, E., himself, Bridgeton. 

Roberts, Wallace S., Curtis Bros. Co., Woodston. 
Stevens, F. M., Stevens Bros., Cedarville. 

Stevens, C. S., Stevens Bros., Cedarville. 

Sawyer, E. H., Allivine Co., Norma. 

Smith, Luke F., Salem. 

Souder, W. H., Sanitary Canning Co., Bridgeton. 
Sunkhiner, Wm. E., Watson & Simpkins, Aldine. 
Stevens, A. T., Stevens Bros., Cedarville. 

Whitaker, C. O., Fairton Canning Co., Bridgeton. 
Watson; George W., Yorktown. 

Worthley, George G., George G. Worthley Co., Matawan. 


NEW YORK. 


Alexander, Geo., The Phoenix Cap Co., New York City. 

Achilli, Frank, American Can Co., New York City. 

Atwater, Lucius, Sec., Lewis J. Miller Co., Bergen. 

Ayers, W. R., Mer., Union Can Co., Rome. 

Adams, Francis A., New York Commercial, New York City. 

Brockway, A. W., The U. S. Printing Co., New York City. 

Bossert, Chas. V., Louis Bossert & Son, Brooklyn. 

Boller, C. A., Stecher Litho Co., Rochester. 

Brush, H. M., Continental Can Co., Syracuse. 

Boyer, B. J., David Hunt & Co., New York City. 

Benedict, Lorenzo, Worcester Salt Co., New So City. 

Burden, Henry, 2nd., Cazenovia Canning Co., Cazenovia. 

Bell, S. C., The Burt Olney Canning Co. Oneida. 

Blakeslee, M. D., Burdee & Blakeslee, Cazenovia. 

Bailey, Geo. G., ore Stanwix Canning Co., Rome. 

Burnham, Geo. A., Edgett-Burnham Co., New York City. 

Baker, Jerome E "Wilson Canning Co., Mexico. 

Bissing, Gustav, Chisholm-Scott Co., Brooklyn. 

Bogle, Wm. Y., Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 

Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. F. N., The American Grocer, New York City. 

Bevans, D: Peyton, Paul Block, Inc., New York City. 

Beal, Irving C., Sodus Canning Co., Sodus. 

Bewley, Leo C., Lockport Can Co., Lockport. 

Cranson, F. L., Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 

Chapman, W. A., Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 

Colton, S. O., Seneca Kraut & Pickling Co., Geneva. 

Carvalho, L. R. N., American Metal Cap Co., New York City. 

Cobb, Geo. W., Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 

Corby Charles, Corby Can Co., New York City. 

Comstock, J. E., S. E. Comstock & Co., Newark. 

Cobb, Mr. ane Mrs. F. D. H., a Pres. Co., Fairport. 

Cobb, C. S., Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport. 

Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. A. H., Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport. 

Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. B., The L. V. B. Cameron Co., New 

York City. 

Doyle, P. C., Phoenix Cap Co., 

Dussossoit, O. C., Hohman and Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester. 

Dorrance, D. P., Pennellsville Canning Co., Camden. 

Davies, J. K., K. M. Davies & Co., Williamson. 

Davies, Mr. and Mrs. kK. M., K. M. Davies & Co., Williamson. 

Dorsey, G. D., National Lead Co., New York City. 

Dodge, J. E., Dodge Metallic Cap Co., New York City. 

Downes. H. H., Price Bros. & Co., New York City. 

Elwood, H. C., Colonial Salt Co., Buffalo. 

Foxwell, C. E., American Grocer, New York City 

Guelf, Charles | P., Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., A 

Griffin, C. S., H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse. 

Gabriel, Geo. .. American Can Co., New York City. 

Hall, J. E., Union Can Co., Rome. 

Hohmann, Mr. and Mrs. A. B., C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.. New York 
ity. 

Harris, Mrs. C. S., C. S. Harris Co., Rome. 

Huick, Chas. H., Cherry Creek Canning Co., Cherry Creek. 

Hunt, A. R., Oswego Pres. Co., Oswego. 

Hallett, L. T., Beech Nut Pkg. Co., Canajoharie. 


Hugg, C. B., Cazenovia Canning Co., Cazenovia. 
Higginbotham, W. A., Victor Pres. Co., Victor. 

Hall, Mr. and Mrs. T. L., Geneseo Canning Co., Geneseo. 
Hemingway, H. C., H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse. 
Hudson, ‘€ B., Hudson & Co., Holly. 

Hatfield, '® Utica Can Co., Utica. 

Herrman, Cc, A. Herrman & Co., York City. 
Hardy, Theo. H., W. H. Dudley & Co., New York City. 
Haviland, Wm. % David Hunt & Co., New York City. 
Jones, W. R., Wm. Hill, Jr., New York City. 

Keeney, C. N., Roy Canning Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Kellogg, G. H., Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. 

Kruse, Peter, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn. 

Kilian, H. F. C., Bogle & Scott, New York City. 
Kittleberger, Wm. F., Webster Canning & Pres. Co., Webster. 
Langbridge, Mr. and Mrs. W. C., Jerome B.-Rice Seed Co., Cambridge. 
Lane, A. C., A. C. Lane Co., Syracuse. 

Lozier, J. F. Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse. 

Lippincott, A. H., A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield. 

Mott, R. T., Metallic Decorating Co., New York City. 
Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. W. H., Hohmann & Maurer, Rochester. 
Miller, Mary L., Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark. 

Muller, M., LeRoy Canning Co., LeRoy. 

Miller, Lewis J., Lewis J. Miller Co., Bergen. 

Mills, William, Chas. T. Howe & Co., New York City. 
MacDonald, Chas. A., Estate W. S. Doig, Brooklyn. 

North, A. L., Johnston, North & Co., New York City. 
Olney, James P., Ft. Stanwix Canning Co., Rome. 

Preston, W. L., Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester. 

Pearson, Robt. N., Journal of Commerce, New York City. 
Pratt, Jay H., Jay H. Pratt & Co., Rochester. 

Plimpton, H. C., Simplex Bound Box Co., New York City. 
Pierce, Paul, National Food Magazine, New York City. 
Pierce, D. C., Hamburg Canning Co., Hamburg. 

Phelps, H. W., ae Can Co., New York City. 

Charles W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn. 

Peck, J... Steam Mfg. Co., Batavia. 

Ward C., Utica. 

Rice, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge. 
Rice, Jerome B., Jr., J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge. 

Ryder, S. M., Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls. 

Redman, Miss M., New York City. 

Redman, Mrs. J. L., New York City. 

Robinson, J. L., New York City. 

Roulston, Thos. H., Brooklyn. 

Sills, O. S.. Peerless Husker Co., Buftalo. 

Skuse, Daniel R., Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester. 
Sudendorf, E., American Exposition, Berlin, 1910, New York City. 
Shanks, Montgomery, Karle Litho. Co., Rochester. 

Sale, R. L., Dietzer-Sale Litho. Co., Buffalo. 

Stewart, Clarence, American Label Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Stratton, J. L., Lee Canning Co., Hamilton. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H., LeRoy mig ae Co., LeRoy. 
Snodgrass, R. T., Federal Adv. Agency, New York City> 
Soper, Mr. and Mrs. A. C., A. C. Soper & Co., New. York City. 
Shumaker, J. T., Fredonia Pres. Co., Fredonia. 

Sherman, S. F., New Hartford Canning Co., Utica. 
Scholfield, Mr. and Mrs. C. P., C. P. Scholfield Co., New York City. 
Simmons, D. B., D. B. Simmons & Co., Utica. 

Sullivan, C. F., Austin Nichols & Co., New York. 

Salisburg, B. C., Orleans Co. Canning Co., Albion. 

Schaefer, Philip, New York City. 

Taylor, J. H., Clinton Canning Co., Clinton. 

Trouse, W. C., Dodge Bottle Cap Co., New York City. 
Tobin, E. J., Victor Pres. Co., Victor. 

Throop, F. O., American Can Co., New York City. 

Timms, Walter B., Austin Nichols Co., New York City. 
Thursby, S., Kemp- Day Co., New York City. 

Tompkins, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Yonkers. 

Thorne, E. S., Geneva Pres. Co., Geneva. 

Valleti, T. Ss. Francis H. Leggitt & Co., New York City. 
Wilson, W. H., valor Bottle Cap Co., New York City. 
Warren, Fred M., Karle ex Co., Rochester. 

Westcott, Mr. and Mrs. G. himself, Buffalo. 

Wolfe, A. P., Chisholm & Wolk, Buffalo. 

Woodruff, Watson S., S. D. Woodruff & Sons, New York City. 
Waddis, Geo. W., American Can Co., New York City. 
Winslow, W. B., Jr.. W. B. Winslow & Co., New York City. 
Wettengel, A., Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome. 

White, J. Newton, J. F. White, Mt. Morris. 

Williams, A. P., R. C. Williams & Co., New York City. 
Wiley, Alex., The J. K. Armsby Co., New York City. 
Winters, John C., Winters & Prophet Canning Co., New York City. 
Webb, Loren D., Rochester Box & Lumber Co., Rochester. 
Zunner, Mr. and Mrs. G. F., Dunne-McCord & Co., Syracuse. 


OHIO. 


Ackman, Morris, The Ackman Co., Cleveland. 

Adams, Robt. L., Alder-Adams Brok. Co., Cleveland. 
Brown, Douglas A., Reporter, Cincinnati. 

Bashart, W. H., Bottle Machine Co., Toledo. 
Beschman, W. C., National Lead Co., Cincinnati. 
Campbell, W. M., re Milliken Co., Washington C. H. 
Dickie, H. A., The U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati. 


French, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., Clinton County Canning Co., Morrow. 
Harbaner, J. M., The Harbaner Mche, Co., Toledo. 
Haserot, S. F., The Haserot Canneries, Cleveland. 
Haserot, E. H., The Haserot Canneries, Cleveland. 
Huffman, O. C., United States Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Kine. B. W. Hansman.Co., Cleveland. 
d. T., Cincinnati, 
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THE TRADE. 


“2? 


MAKE THIS SALT TEST 
IN YOUR OWN FACTORY 


OUR RISK 


OU can find out right in your own factory 
how Diamond Crystal Salt will effect the 
appearance and quality of your product. 


And you don’t need to risk a penny. 


Just write and say: “Ship us twenty bar- 
rels, or fifty barrels, or a full car of Diamond 
Crystal Salt on approval.” 


Then, when the salt comes, try it out and 
see. Watch whether it improves the looks of 
your goods. Observe whether it gives you more 
palatable, tender vegetables. 


Mind you, you are to be the sole ‘judge. 
We agree to abide by your decision. And we 
agree, if the salt is not satisfactory, to take it 
off your hands without quibble, and to refund 
all the expense you may have been put to, in- 
cluding freight and cartage. 


There is just one reason why we can afford 
to make you such an offer— 


Diamond Crystal Salt is purer than other 
kinds. 


It contains less of the harmful salt-impur- 
ities, less magnesia, and less sulphate of lime. 
It analyzes between 99 4/10 and 99 7/10 sodium 
chloride. It is the only salt made for commer- 
cial use which is proved to be over 99 per cent. 
pure. 


We take out the native sulphate of lime by 
a process of filtration at high temperature. No 
other manufacturer uses any similar process. 


Yeu have the right to doubt the purity of 
Diamond Crystal. 


You have the right to challenge the anal- 
yses made at Columbia University, at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, at the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, by the New Hampshire 
Board of Health, and by the National Canners’ 
Laboratory. 


But—have you the right to doubt these 
analyses unless you are prepared to znvestigate 
them ? 


Isn’t it up to you either to accept these 
analyses, or to make your own tests ? 


We have offered to send you a quantity of 
Diamond Crystal Salt on approval. 


Instruct us to send it. When it comes, 
open any barrel and take out a sample for anal- 
ysis. That will be test number one. 


Then use the salt in putting up goods, and 
be your own judge as to results. That will be 
test number two. 

If both tests are satisfactory, then keep the 
salt. 


Shall we quote you delivered prices ? 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


St. Clair, Mich. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Kroehle, Paul E., Paul E. Kroehle Co., Cleveland. 
LaBree, Ben., Jr., Cincinnati. 

Morral, S. Morral Bros., Morral. 

Morral, W. Morral Bros., Morral. 

Mills, E. The Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. C. C., Elyria Canning Co., Elyria. 
Owens, M. J., Owens Bottle Machine Co., Toledo. 
Pressing, W. C., Pressing & Orr Co., Norwalk. 
Phinney, W. B., Phinney Engineering Co., Chillicothe. 
Reicheldefer, J. S., Fairfield Canning Co., Amanda. 
Sears, L. A., The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe. 
Slessman, A. E., The Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont. 
Scott, Thos. A., Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz. 

Smith, Edwin E., Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville. 
Satterfield, L., The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton. 
Sears, C. H., The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe. 
Scott, R. P.. Chisolm-Scott Co., Cadiz. 

Wasmund, W. J., Sears & Nichols Co., Frankfort. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cooter, M. A., Oklahoma City. 
Wallace, E. F., Wallace Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ayres, Mrs. Eva, Philadelphia. 

Ayars, Robt. E., North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 
Behrhorst, H. F., Behrhorst, Graff Co., Pittsburg. 
Behrhorst, Mrs. Amelia, Avalon. 

Buse, Geo. A., Buse & Calwell, Pittsburg. 

Brackbill, B. Frank, Musselman Canning Co., Biglersville. 
Bonstedt, W. G., W. B. Bonstedt & Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thos. V., Ira S. Fallen & Co., Philadelphia. 

Carroll, Walter C., American Sheet and Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. 
Craig, J. S., Pickrell Canning Co., Louisville. 

Crocker, D. H., Crocker Grocery Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Calwell, Charles R., Buse & Calwell, Pittsburg. 

Coberg, Thos. F., The Philadelphia Press, Philadelphia. 
Dunlap, Harry W., Pittsburg. 

Deen, C. K., Whitman Schworz Co., Harrisburg. 

Easton, H. M., Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. 

Follett, Louis, Standard Tinplate Co., Canonsburg. 

Fox, Charles Y., Githens, Rexshamer Co., Philadelphia. 
Garrahan, J. H., Garrahan Canning Co., Luzerne. 


Graves, A. M., Pa., N. J. and Del. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass’n, Phila. 


Harris, David J., Worcester Salt Co., Philadelphia. 
Hicks, John A., D. Landeth Seed Co., Bristol. 
Hostetter, L. H., Richland Canning Co., Richland. 
Hostetter, E. B., Richland Canning Co., Lititz. 
Harris, Mrs. S. J., Worcester Salt Co., Philadelphia. 
Hallowell, John J., T. A. James & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Hyson, M. A., R. B. Hyson, Bridgeton. 
Hannan, George W., Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. 
Jessup, Cooper, Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia. 
Kern, Wm. &., himself, Wilkes- Barre. 
Kraft, John F, Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. ww himself, Peter’s Creek. 
King, Edgar T., himself, Peter’s Creek. 
Lockwood, ee E., Jr., George E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Landreth, S. P., Landreth Seed Co., Bristol. 
Munister, P. M. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol. 
Mason, A. GO, Pittsburg Terminal Whse. Co., Pittsburg. 
Musselman, H., Musselman Canning Co., Biglersville. 
Miller, Charles C., Charles C. Miller & Co., Philadelphia. 
McLaughlin, J. M., North East Pres. Works, North East. 
Nicol, T. W., Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
ea George, Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 

Page, R. B., Hires Condensed Milk Co., Philadelphia. 
Roberts, T homas, Jr., Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia. 
Ross, Hugh, Delta Packing Co., Woodbine. 


Ritter, Wm. H., P. J. Ritter Pres. Co., Philadelphia. 
Ritter, Charles A., P. J. Ritter Pres. Co., Philadelphia. 
Ritter, W. F., P. J. Ritter Pres. Co., Philadelphia. 
Schaefer, Philip, Jones & McLaughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg. 
Stiller, Mr. and Mrs. E., Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia. 
Shantz, Mr. and Mrs. E. T., Pittsburg. 

Simpers, Thos. W., American Sheet and Tinplate Co., Philadelphia. 
Smith, Frank A., Harrisburg Brok. Co., Harrisburg. 
Spencer, Robt. L., DuQuesne Warehouse Co., Pittsburg. 
Shelheimer; Sam., Garrahan Canning Co., Luzerne. 
Stevens, J. J., Philadelphia. 

Wickersham, Wilmer, Pope Tinplate Co., Pittsburg. 
Willis, W. H. H., Pennsylvania R. R., Pittsburg. 
Washington, Geo. S., James & Washington, Philadelphia. 
Winebrenner, D. E., Jr., D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover. 


PUERTO RICO. 
Towle, T. M., Palmarjo Fruit Growers, La Jas, P. R. 


UTAH. 


Anderson, James Canning Co., Morgan. 
Brown, 

Barnes, John "M., 

Parker, fe Star Canning Co., R 

Ray, Lucian R., Continental Can Ba: ‘Galt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 


Demerett, B. R., se Palmer Co., Waterbury. 

Stewart, A., L. & Stewart, Rutland. 

Stewart, Alden A., L. & 7 A. Stewart, Rutland. 
VIRGINIA 

John, himself, Richmond. 

Diggs, Frank E., C. W. Antrim & Sons, Richmond. 
Laymon, G. A., Laymon Bros. & Co., Daleville. 
Moomaw, B. F., Moomaw-Horton Co., Roanoke. 
Smiley, Smiley & Son, Roanoke. 
Southgate, T. S., T. S. Southgate & Co., Norfolk. 
Weeks, T. A., C. C. Weeks & Son, Roanoke. 
Weeks, A. T., C. C. Weeks & Son, Bonsack. 


WASHINGTON. 


Clarke, C. H., Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle. 
small, C. E., Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, 


King, Frank, Harvey's, 

Waernicke, H. E., Land & Industrial Dept., Southern Rwy., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wiley, Dr. H. W., U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Davies, Mr. and Mrs. H. M., Philip Sheet and Tinplate Co., Clarks- 


burg. 
Johnson, Oliver J., Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling. 
Rockwell, W. A., himself, Berkley Springs. 


WISCONSIN. 


Crary, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W., Crary Canning Co., Sturgeon Bay. 
Fletcher, Roy M., Hustisford Canning Co., Hustisford. 

Guttman, Albert, Manitowoc Seed Co., Manitowoc. 

Hamacheck, F., Frank Hamacheck, Kewaunee. 

Hipke, Mr. and Mrs. A. T., New Holstein Canning Co., New Holstein. 
Hohenadle, P. Jr.,. Hohenadle Canning Co., Janesville. 

Mundt, Albert, Mundt Automatic Pea Viner, Manitowoc. 

Schmidtt, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., New Holstein Can. Co., New Holstein. 
Wittenburg, Jas. J., Cedarsburg Canning Co., Cedarsburg. 

Wolfinger, Jos., Dundas Canning Co., Dundas. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read every week to be appreciated. You are not likely to be interested every week, in what is offered here, but it is possible 
If you fail to see and accept your opportunity your time is lost, 
together with money. Prices and terms upon application. 


you will be a dozen times in the year. 


ALASKA SEED PEAS ‘FOR SALE. 


For Sale.—1000 bushels of Alaska Seed Peas, thoroughly 
milled, at $2.75 per bushel. Sample mailed on application. 
Address, W. SEYK CO., Kewaunee, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Knapp Labelers rebuilt to latest model with new lap 
pasting device especially adapted to label dented cans. 

These Machines have all the new improvements, and we guarantee 
them to work as well as new. 

We will allow the full amount paid towards new Knapp Labelers any 
time within one year from date of purchase. 

These devices are new, and not contained in second-hand Knapp 
Machines offered for sale outside of our house. We have no agents. 

THE FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY, 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 


A BARGAIN FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 


We want a man who has some money to put in with us, and who will 
come here and take charge of the canning plant, and runit. Will 
give rent free until January ist, 1911, to the first man who means business. 
Everything is here ready; we aré just shy on experience. No use to write 
unless you mean business. Address, BATON ROUGE CANNING Co., 

917 tf Baton Rouge, La. 


FOR SALE 


Several new and second-hand Morgan 
Nailing Machines No. 4, No. 8 and No. 
12, all in good condition. Reason for 
selling on account of change from wood 
to fibre shipping cases. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


CANNING FACTORY FOR SALE. 


A factory fully equipped for canning all kinds of vegetables and fruits, 
situated in York County, Pa., with siding from B. & H. Division of West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, in a locality especially adapted to the growing of 
peas and corn, can be bought at reasonable price. Sufficient acreage can 
be secured in immediate vicinity of factory. Ample water facilities at 
hand, Call or address LINEBORO CANNING CO,,. 

Lineboro, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


Seed Peas, Soo bushels or less, hand-picked Admirals, 
Wisconsin grown, at a low price for immediate shipment. 


Address, 
HOWARD, care THE TRADE. 


LARGE FACTORY FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


One of the best equipped factories for canning tomatoes and all kinds 
of vegetables and fruits, with railroad siding from the Penna. R. R., and 
located in the best growing section of Delaware, can be bought or leased 
at reasonable price. 600 to 800 acres sweet corn, 400 acres tomatoes and 
sufficient acreage of peas, small fruits and berries in abundance can be 
secured in the immediate vicinity of factory. Owner wishes to retire and 
contract can now be made. 

Address, ‘‘PERFECT FACTORY” care THE TRADE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Invincible Bean Cutter and one Invincible Bean 
Will sell very cheap. 


One 


Grader, both in good condition. 
Address, 
HAMILTON, care THE TRADE. 


TOMATO SEED FOR SALE. 


150 lbs. (more or less) Stone Tomato Seed for sale. This 
seed is Maryland grown and is very prolific. Price, $1.50 per lb. 
or the whole lot. Sample on request. 
2111m. Address ‘‘W. L. K.,’’ care THE TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 

Model M or MA. Cutter, Niagara 40x72 Retort, Harris 
Hoist, Bucklin Cyclone Pulp Machine, Burnbam and Conant 
Cookers, M. & S. Silkers, Sprague Exhaust Boxes, Stevens 
Power and Foot Tomato Fillers, Baker Double Dump Scalders, 
Can Shaker Fillers, Power Apple Pearers, Corbureters, Blowers, 
Trucks, Crate Lids, Fire Pots, Capping Steels, Pea Blanching 
Baskets, 14 Quart Fiber Buckets, 15 H. P. Horizontal Engine, 
100 and 45 H. P. Horizontal Boilers, various troughs and tanks, 
fine embossed labels cheap, etc.; part of these goods never used. 
Give me a chance to figure with you, and prove that I can 
give you a square deal. I stand back of my guarantees. Also 
have a corn canning factory for sale, good location. 


HUGH ROSS, 
Woodbine, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of not having sufficient capital to run the business, the 
Howard Canning Co., Howard, Pa., offers for sale one of the best equipped 
factories in Pennsylvania at a bargain. Building is new, 32 by 212 feet, 
warehouse within fifteen feet of the railroad. The building is covered with 
a good slate roof, has water piped into the building and everything in first- 
class running order. The market is established for the goods and plenty 
of acreage can be secured. For further details address the Company. 

2-II-I0. HOWARD CANNING Co., Howard Pa. 


PEACH PEELING MACHINE FOR SALE. 


For SALE—Judge Peach Peeling Machine. Have prac- 
tically not used it, on account of no peaches in Baltimore. 
Write for price. 

WM. GRECHT CO., 1330S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 


WANTED—5,000 pounds pumpkin seed. Submit sample, 
with price, and state quantity on hand. 
OWENSBORO SEED CO., OwEnszoro, Ky. 


HAWKINS CAPPER FOR SALE. 


For SALE—One Hawkins Continuous Capper, in first-class 
condition. Has been used but one season. Will sell cheap. 
For further particulars apply to 

2181m. CHANDLER-BALLARD CO., Exmorg, Va. 


SWEET PULP FOR SALE. 


One or two carloads of sweet pulp for sale, packed in five 
gallon cans. No benzoate of soda used. This pulp is sweet. 
I will sell it at a bargain. 

2181m. Address ‘‘STOCK,”’ care THE TRADE. 


PEA SEED FOR SALE. 


For Sale.—150 bushels of Alaska Pea Seed, Michigan 
grown, at $2.50 per bushel, Chicago. Samples on request. 
2181m Address MICHIGAN, care THE TRADE. 


CORN AND PEA MACHINERY. 


Wanted to trade, good city property for Corn and Pea 
Machinery. Give full particulars and address 
2181m HOOD CANNING WORKS, Portland, Ind. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 5 
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72 THE TRADE. 


Special Eastern Agents for 


The “Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 
‘“‘Hawkins’’ Continuous Capper, 
*‘Colbert’s Rotary’’ Tomato 
Filler, Model “‘M’’ Corn 


Cutters, Corn Cookers 


If it is 

usedina Silkers and all 
Canning Machines for 
Factory 

We sell it Canning Purposes 


608 Page Catalogue 


Cans, Shooks, 
for the Asking 


Solder, Crates, 
Climax Flux, Don't Worry, 
*‘Lockwood’”’ 

Gas Machines, 
Tools, Etc., Ete. 


LEWIS CAN CRIMPER 


Capacity about 20,000 


It has four rollers, by which you can get any kind of crimrp 
desired. Adjustable for No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and Gallons. 
PRICE, $60.00. 


WE ALSO HAVE FOR SALE 


One (1) Stewart Double Seamer for No. 2 Sanitary Cans, and one (1) 
Stewart Lineing Machine for No. 2 and galions. Also, 
large lot of CAN DIES; all sizes. Make an offer. 


Ee. J. LEWIS, - - MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


Capacity, 10,000,000 Cubic Feet. 


Delaware Avenue Stores, Nos. I, 2, 3 
- —Delaware Avenue, Water and 
Pine Streets. 


Water Streets. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Stores, Bonded 
—Front, Water and Pine Streets. 


Sixteenth Street Stores— Sixteenth 
and Callowhill Streets. 


Moro Phillips Stores—Delaware Ave- 
nue, Swanson and Fitzwater ~ 
Streets. 


West India Stores, Bonded—Delaware 
Avenue, north side of Catharine 
and Swanson Streets. 


Atlantic Stores, Bonded—Delaware 
Avenue, south side of Catharine 
and Swanson Streets. 


Port Richmond Stores— Richmond 
and Cambria Streets. 


Twenty-third Street Stores—Twenty- 
third and Race Streets. 


Twenty-third Street Hay and Straw 
Warehouse — Vine and Bansall 
Streets. 


Twenty-third Street Grain Elevator— 
Race and Bonsall Streets. 


Warehouses for storage ot Hazardous 
Merchandise. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WAREHOUSING 


and Safe Deposit Co. 


Banking House and Main Office, 113 and 115 South Third Street 


Best Warehouses for 


PHILADELPHIA 


Canned Goods 


In the Heart of the Jobbing District. 
Direct Railroad Track Connection. 
In close proximity to Steamship Piers. 


ADVANCES MADE 
NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS ISSUED 


Storage Labeling Distributing 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


| 
Correspondence Solicited 
Pennsylvania Stores—Front, Pine and | 
| | 


CANNERS READY REMINDER 


OF MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES USED IN CANNERIES AND A LIST OF 
RELIABLE HOUSES THAT SELL THEM. 
Air Pumps. 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Can’g. Mchy, Co., Chicago. 
American Compressor & Pump Co., Baltimore. 
Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Apple Fillers. 
See String Bean Fillers. 
Automatie Canmaking Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Automatic Canning Systems. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Automobiles. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Belting. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Books for Canners. 
“A Complete Course in Canning’’ and others 
The Trade. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York City. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxing Machines. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Brokers. 
Baker & Morgan, Aberdeen, Md. 
J. D. Blakemore & Con New Orleans, La. 


Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia. 
Brushes. 

Laitner Brush Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cans. 


American Can €o., New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore 
Continental Oan Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Baltimore. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Walter J. Phelps, Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Buchanan, Va. 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 
Can Making Machinery. 
Crimpers, Testers, Seamers, etc.) 
achine Co., Salem, N. J 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago and Baltiiore. 
Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canners’ Supplies. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
o., Philadelphia. 


Ayars 


Geo. E. Lockwood C 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 

enry R. Stickney, Portland. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Canning Houses Built. 

O. Pressprich & Co., New York. 
Can Marking Ink. 

A. E. Macneal, Baltimore. 
Can Righting Machine. 

Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Can Straighteners. 
a0 Canning Machinery Co., Chieaga 


N. J 
> a 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
ppragee Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Cap Placing Machines. 
¢. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 
Capping Steels. 
Geo. KE. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Catsup Machines, 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
8S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Chloride of Calcium. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Clutch Pulleys, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Coated Cans. 
American Can Co., New York, Chicago, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Baltimore. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Condensed Milk Fillers. 
Henry R Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Continuous Line. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co, Chicago. 
Conveying and Elevating Machinery. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cc. 8. Harris Co., Rome, N. Y¥. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. Cottingham Baltimore. 

— Moral, 0. Co., Chi 
rague Cannin chine 

Robins & Baltimore, Md. 


Morral, 0 
orral Bros., Mor x 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Huskers. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Mach. Co., Chicago. 


Corn Mixers. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Silkers. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cannin Machinery Co., Chicago. 
orral Bros., Morral, O. 
Cranes. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
eo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
| Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Crates, Iron Process. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
EB. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. . Zastrow, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Decorated Tin. 
Metallic Decorating Co., New York. 
Dies, Presses and Tools. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jno. R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago and Baltimore. 
Jones Machine to., Baltimore. 
Enameled Lined Cans, 
See ‘“‘Coated Cans.” 
Engines, Boilers, Fittings, ete. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co. Baltimore. 
Jones Machine to., Baltimore. 
Factory Trucks. 
See “‘Canners’ Supplies.” 
Filling Machines, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
S. Howes Co.,’ Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fire Pots. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Gas and Gasoline Engines. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Gasoline, 
Standard Oil Co., Nearest Tank Station. 
Gas Machines, 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Grates, Furnace. 
See Canners’ 
Hoist and Carrying Machines. 
See “Conveying and Elevating Machinery.” 
Hotbed Sash. 
Sunlight D. G. Sash Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Insurance. 
Canners’ Exchange, Chicago. 
Jacket Kettles, Steam. 
See “Copper Jacketed Kettles.’’ 
Kerosene Oil Systems. 
J. 8. Hull Mfg Co., Baltimore. 
Kettles, Process. 
Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Labels. 
& Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati and Brooklyn. 
American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Labeling Machines. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Fred H. — a Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Lacquer. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Lacquering Machines. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lockers, Cans. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Metals. 
E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 
Metals, Perforated. ° 
See “‘Seives and Screens.” 
Mixers, Corn, Mincemeat, etc. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Oyster Cars. 
Edwd. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Oyster Measurers. 
Edwd. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Oyster Steam Boxes. 
rague Canning Machinery Co., cago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Overhead Tracking. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Packing, Asbestos, 
See Canners’ 
Pails, Tubs, Bow 


aste. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
red H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Patent Attorney. 
Edwd. 8. Duvall, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Pay Checks. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


See 


Pea Blanching Baskets. 


Canners’ Supplies. 


Pea Blanchers. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. Howes & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Pea Fillers, 
ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cottingham, Baltimore. 


e Cannin achiner " 


. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
The John R. Mitchell Co., Baitimore. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Ste 


venson & Co., Bultimore. 


Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Proc 


ess Kettles. 


See Kettles, process. 
Pale Machinee. 
. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., 
Pumps and Welldigging Machinery 
Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 
see Kettles, process. 
Revolving 


Salt. 


“Seives and Screens.” 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Sait Co., New York City. 
Sanitary Cans, 


American Can Co., 
Sanitary Can Co. Fairport, N. Y 


Indianapolis-Bridgeton. 
J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


Sanitary Can Making Machi 
See “Dies, Presses ana fos.” 
Scrap Tin. 


Ammidon & Co., Baltimore. 


Seed 


Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
e B. ce Seed Co., C 
vere . Clark Seed Co., Mi 
Sieves and Screens. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Hu 


N 
ntley Mfg Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


‘annuin a 


achine Co., N. J. 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edwd. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 


Sprague Cannin 


Machinery Co., 


Chicago Canner’s Supply Co., Chicago, 


Solder. 


E. M. Lang Co. 
Flux. 

xe0. E. Lockwood Co., Philadel " 
Solder Applied Caps and - 


W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., 


SanFrancisco. 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago. 


Lang Co., Portland, Me. 


Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Soldering Furnaces. 
Sp = Mf; Baltimore. 
gue Cannin achinery Co. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 


N. 


Chicago Canner’s Supply Co., Chicago. 


Stea 


m Coils. 


See “Kettles, Process.” 
Steels, Capping. 


See Capping Steels. 
tenciian” 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


Storage. 


Penna. Warehousin 
oo Bean Mach 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Sil 

E. J. Lewis, ver 


nery. 

owes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
reek, N. Y. 

dleport, N. Y. 


Machines. 


See “F 


ing Machines.”’ 


Tanks, Iron. 
See Kettles, process. 
ee Canners’ Su e 
Tin Plate, 


Tin 


Pope Tin Plate Co., Fittsburg, Pa. 


late Lithographing. 


Metallic Decorating Co., N e 
Tomato Filling Machines. 
See ‘Filling Machines.” 
To Buy or Sell reer ete. 


A “For Sale” ad in The Tra 


e, Baltimore. 


Topping and Wiping Machines. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

prague Cannin achinery Co., Chi be 

Jones Machine Co., Baltimore. 4 
Tracks, 

See ((Canners’ Supplies.” 


Tubs, Pails 


and Pans, 


See Canners’ Supplies. 
Wareheusemen” 


Penna. Warehousin 


Was 


& 8. D. 
hing Machines, 


Huntley Mfg Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Chicago Canners’ Supply Co Chicago. 
Wipers, Can. 


Mo 


rral Bros., Morral, O. 


Sprague Cannin Machine 
ones Machine Co., Ba 

Wire Basket — 


skets, 


See Canners’ Supplies. 
Wire Cloth, Canners. 
See Pea Separators and Graders. 


Wra 


See ‘‘Labelin 


pping Machines. 


New York-Baltimore-Chicago. 


New York, Chicago, Baltimore. 


& S. D. Co., Philadelphia. 
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2 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. a 
Edwd. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Pig Lead and Tin. 
E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. : 
Presses, Dies, etc. 
See “Dies, Presses and Tools.” : 
Pineapple Machinery. 
| 
nes. 
2 
see Can.”’ 
‘Machines, Power and Hand. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
Paring alten 
See Canners’ Sup 
Capes Su piles. Paring Machines, Apple, etc. 
Comper Kettles. Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
’ Corn Cookers and Fillers - 
Zine, Perforated. 
See Canners’ Supplies, 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers can use this column Free for securing either positions 
or hands. To all others the charge is 20c. per line, one time, or 50c. per 
line, monthly; cash with order. Where the address is care of THE TRADE, 
stamps should be sent for answers, as the P. O. requires renewed postage 
on such. 


HELP WANTED. 


WaANTED—Competent Man, to Sell Canning Machinery and Complete 
Canning Factories. Address O. PRESSPRICH & CO., 103 Park Ave.- 
New York. 


HELP WANTED—Foreman or Processor (one with ability as Salesman 
preferred) by one of the well-established Illinois vegetable canners. Must 
be competent, a good manager of help, and expert with machinery. Give 
fullest information in first answer, salary expected, etc. 

Address “ILLINOIS” care The Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—A Position as Superintendent-Processor by an Expert Pro- 
cessor and Engineer; years of experience; can pack all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables according to the National Pure Food Law; understand all 
up-to-date machinery; can build a new plant or remodel an old one to the 
best of advantage; am a good manager of help, sober and willing to hustle; 
can furnish good reference. Address G.G. W., 612 East Grand River 
street, Clinton, Mo. 


WANTED.—Position by a thoroughly experienced cannery superin- 
tendent, who can pack the finest lines of fruit and vegetables, oysters, 
shrimp, clams, etc. Best of references. Address ‘Dixie’, care THE 
TRADE. 


Position WANTED—Who wants a man with 25 years experience in 
packing all kinds of goods as manager for their factory? Can pack goods 
so as to show a profit. Cau travel winters,as have a large acquaintance 
with the jobbing trade. Address “H, C.,’’ care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—I am open for an engagement for the season of 
1910 as manager, superintendent or processor. Am 48 years old and have 
had 22 years experience in the canning business; have been with my pres- 
ent firm seven years, drawing a fair salary, but want to make change on 
account of health. Best of references from my present employers and 
others. Have been making a specialty on peas. Am strictly sober and 
up-to-date in all branches of canning business, including fruits and vege- 
tables. Only first-class firms need reply. 


Address, ‘‘H. 44,’’ care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—As Foreman, by a man with many years’ experi- 
ence in the canning business. Thoroughly competent in all departments. 
Now employed by one of the largest firms in California; can give good 
reference. Southern States preferred for location. Not afraid of work. 


Address, ‘‘CALIF.’’ care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Position as Warehouseman or Shipping Clerk. Ten years 
experience with a large New York State packer; can handle any foreign 
help. Also reduce yourcosts. Address ‘‘Canned Goods’ care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—By a thorough, practical manufacturer of all 
kinds of delicacies, including preserves, preserve stock, jams, jellies and 
jelly juices, fruit butter, crushed fruits, fountain syrups, mince meats, 
pickles, sauces, relishes, mustard, catsup, kraut, bottled and canned 
cider, cider vinegar and all kinds of canned fruit and vegetables, including 
asparagus, green chili peppers, pork and beans, soups. etc. etc. 

Am familiar with the latest methods of spraying and orchard heating 
for the protection of fruit against spring freezes. Samples submitted and 
satisfactory references given. Correspondence solicited. 


Address C. A. SHINKLE, Canon City, Colo. 


PosITION WANTED—Position as processor and manager of canning 
factory. Have had 20 years’ experience in packing fruits and vegetables 
so that they keep their natural flavor and color. Can handle all kinds of 
machinery. Pack different lines to keep the factory running the year 
*round. Will guarantee the pack to be satisfactory, and can furnish the 


best of reference as to my ability. Address ‘‘R. M. P.”’ 697 Hopkins St., | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


PosITION WANTED—By an experienced and competent man, situation 
as manager or superintendent of canning factory. Can pack first-class 
goods, handle help and solicit acreage. Best references. Address ‘'H. R. P.”’ 
care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED—As Processor or Manager of canning plant, by 
party having fifteen years’ experience in the business and good references. 
Will be glad to hear from any one wishing a reliable man. Address 
H. M. CARTY, Madisonville, Ky. 


PosITION WANTED—By reliable party who has served nine years under 
experienced catsup and jelly makers, putting up the following goods: 
Catsup, jellies, jams, butters, fancy fruits in glass and wet mince meat. 


References and any further information will be cheerfully furnished upon 


application. 
Address ‘‘COLLINS,” care THE TRADE. 


PosITION WANTED— By a manager and superintendent processor, 
having had 20 years experience canning and preserving pineapples and all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. Thoroughly nnderstands the preserving of 
jams, jellies, catsup, chili sauce, mincemeat, mustard, crushed fruits and a 

ull line of soda-fountain specialties. Expert in putting up plants for 
canning and preserving pineapples as well as all kinds of canned goods. 
Address ‘‘PINEAPPLE,”’ care of THE TRADE’ 


Want Get the Pure Food Line 


PUT UP PURE FOOD IN A 
SANITARY FACTORY 


ABANDON THE USE OF PRESER- 
VATIVES IN PRESERVES, JAMS, 
JELLIES AND CONDIMENTS. 4g 


Let me give you an estimate on the cost of chang- 
ing your present plant to the sanitary system—or will 
build and equip a new one according to the latest 
methods. And will teach the method of getting away 
from Benzoate. 


W. L. HINCHMAN, Pu. G. 


No.1 W. MAIN STREET, 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


SPECIAL - AND - MACHINE 


BSBARUSHES 


OF ALL SORTS 
QUICK SERVICE GUARANTEE, ABSOLUTE 


LAITNER BRUSH CO., Detroit, Mich. 


JUST GET OUR PRICES BEFORE PLACING THAT ORDER 


The ‘‘Eureka’’ Can Filler 
has no equal. 
Thoroughly efficient; great 


capacity. 

Every can well filled. 
Automatic in operation. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 

Prompt delivery. 


The S. Howes Co. 
‘‘Fureka’’ Works, 


Silver Creek, - 


4 
| | 
| 
| 
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BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS MARKET. 


REPORTED BY BROKERS. 
UNLABELED GOODS ABOUT 2%c. LESS. 


QUOTED F. O. B. BALTIMORE. 


APPLES. 
T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore, Md. 
Cash. Regular 
NO. 10 2 10 
ASPARAGUS. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SONS, Brokers, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 2% Sq. Mammoth Asparagus iendhkecdaianaeacinavenaamentiesonee 300 375 
No. 2% Sq. Medium 250 265 
No. 2% Sq. Small 225 240 
250 2 65 
BEANS. 
T.G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
BAKED. 
(Plain Goods 2%c. Less on 2s and 3s, Ie. on Is.) 
No. 2 Standard 55 60 
No 72% 75 
No. 10 3 co 
WHITE WAX 
LIMA BEANS. 
No. 2 Standard Green 85 
- - I 30 I 40 
RED KIDNEY 
BEETS 
BERRIES. 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore, Md. 
IO, @ Winch 75 80 
No. 3 oe oe 85 
No, 2 Preserved I 00 
No. Standard .. 3°75 
No. 2 Blueberries, Standard 95 
No. Gooseberries 72% 75 
No. 10 4 50 
No. 2 Raspberries, Red 
No. 2 Preserved I 65 
No. I g° 1 00 
No. I 70 75 
No, 2 55 60 
No. 2 I 10 I 20 
CHERRIES 
No. 2 Seconds, 
No. 2 
No. 2 Standards in Water, Red.. 
No. 2 Whit 
No. 2 ‘* Rx. Preserved....: ... 


CORN. 


T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. Cash Regular 


No. 2 Harford County Standard seeds 17% 

80 

No. 2 Shoepeg 80 

No. 2 Extra 85 

No. 2 Maine Style ce 75 

No.2 ‘* Fancy 85 

HERRING ROE 
HOMINY 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP 

OKRA AND TOMATOES 
OYSTERS. 
E. C. SHRINER & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 
PEARS. 
T. G.CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 

PEACHES. 
No. 1 Extra Sliced Yellow, Heavy 95 
72% 
Yellow I 40 
a White 1 40 
Yellow I 60 
**3 Selected I 60 
PEAS. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 

2 Early June Seconds 65 

rINEAPPLE. 
T. J. MEEHAN & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 

No. 2 Seconds in Water 70 
“9 I oo I Io 
2 Extra Standard, Whole Circles, 1330 
** 2 Selected, Whole Ciscles, Heavy I 40 I 50 
‘* 2 Fancy Extra Selected, Preserved, Sliced............ I 60 70 
‘* 2 Fancy Extra Selected, Preserved, Grated......... I 60 179 


| 7 
wk 
a 
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BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS MARKET—Continvep. 


PINEAPPLE—Continued. 
Cash Regular 

No. 1 Standard Grated, Good 
“ 1 Cocktails, Heavy 85 

2 Pie Grated, Solid Packed, 
** 3 Pie Grated, Solid Packed, I 00 
Gallon Pie Grated, Solid Packed, 3 25 

PUMPKIN. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
No. 10 2 25 
SUCCOTASH 
SPINACH 
No. 10 asks: 2 60 
TOMATOES. 


CHICAGO MARKET o. cnicaco, 


(Reported by Special Correspondent.) 
Prices Are for Wholesale Lots as Ordinarily Bought by Jobbers. 


CANNED VEGETABLES. 


ASPARAGUS—California White Mammoth No. 2%...... } 
“ s Green, 
“ “ Green, 
“ White, Medium 
“ White, Small NO. 
es ae Green, Square No.1 ...... ...... 
“ Round No.1 ...... 


Graded White Wax same prices as Green Refu- 
ree, but quite scarce for the larger grades. 


seans String, Common Standard 65 
275 
se ** Western Cut No, 3 00 
s Soaked 62% 
Red Kidney Improved 75 
SEETS—Fancy Small, Whole I 55 
CORN—Country Gentleman Se 85 go 
HOMINY—Fancy Tnside No. “3 
tandard 
PUMPKIN—Standard No. 
No. Io. 
*EAS—Alaska Seconds No. 2 
Standard: No. 2.. 
“ Sifted No.2 


ce No. 5 ce 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued. 


SUCCOTASH—Green Beans and Corn No. 2. ............c00008 
Dry Beans and Green Corn No. 2.............. 

SWEET POTATOES—Jersey 


TOMATOES—Fancy Sanitary Cans 
Extra Standard © 

Standard 


CANNED FRUITS. 
APPLES—New York State No. 3 


No. 1o.. 
si Michigan ‘‘ No. 3... 
“ce ac No. 10 

BLACKBERRIES—Standard 
BLUEBERRIES—Standard 
White Stand. 
ed sid Peeled in Water No. 2%............ 
os Standard No. 2%............ 
PEARS— + Peeled Water No. 2%............ 

PINEAPPLE—Bahama mere Extra No. 2 

Gra sis No. 2 

Extra Std. No. 2 

Grated No. 2 

Sliced Sta. No. 2 
ie Hawaii Sliced Extra 
Standard No. 2%........ 
Shredded Syrup No. to ......... 
Crushed Water No. ......... 
Eastern Pie Water 
PLUMS—Michigan Water 
Syrup 
RASPBERRIES—Black Michigan Water No. 
Black Water 
“ Red Cuthberts Water No. 10............ 
STRAWBERRIES—Extra Standard Syrup No. 2............ 
Standard Water | 


CANNED FISH. 


OYSTERS—Standard 

as 
SALMON—Sockeye 

Cohoe Tall 


: 
Jo 
go 
75 
| 
| 
71% 
72% 
70 
55 
¢ 
85 
75 
| 
I oo 
| 3 | 
nan. | 
ge 
| 
: 
tim 
77% 
go 
4 
| 
| 65 
nin: 
| 
97% 


THE TRADE. 


NEW YORK CANNED GOODS MARKET. 


(Reported by Special Correspondence.) 


APPLES—No. 10, New York State........... nistheaivaabioananey 2 50 @ 2 75 
Mary » No. Io ne 2 25 2 30 
Maine, No. to Standards........... 245 250 
APRICOTS—California Standards 2%s 
No. 3 Tips 2 45 
BERANS—No. 2 Lima 95 I 25 
= Baked, No. 3 60 82% 
CORN—No. 2 New York State 80 85 
Maine, Fancy I 65 I 10 
“ “ thern......... 75 80 
‘Western, 28......... 75 71% 
2% Extra Standard, I 30 I 40 
Southern Standard I 25 I 50 
PEARS—California 234 ..........scsccceeeees I 50 I 60 
PINEAPPLES—X 75 1 80 
I 30 I 35 
Gallon, 2 10 2 25 
Singapore, Preserved— 
102% 1 05 
I Io I 15 
“ Hawaiian Sliced— 
2 00 2 10 
SALMON— Columbia River talls, 1-lb 1 80 2 00 
wie Sockeye, flats, 1-Ib........ I9s 210 
Alaska Pink, talls, 1-lb 75 80 
Cohoes, flats, 1-lb T 30 
STRAWBERRIES—No. 3 75 
SUCCOTASH—Maine I 10 I 25 
Southern......... 85 
SWEET POTATOES, 80 85 
TOMATOES—No 2 Standard Maryland 50 52% 
No 3 67% jo 
No 3 NOW 7o 72% 
ORDER BLANK. 
THE TRADE 


THE CANNED GOODS AUTHORITY. 
304 Mp. SAvincs BANK BLDG. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
GENTLEMEN:— 
Enclosed please find remittance amounting to $5.00, 
for which please send me a copy of ‘‘A CoMPLETE COURSE IN 
CANNING.”’ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


City 


STATE 


CANS AND CANNERS’ METALS. 


F. O. B. SHIPPING POINT. 
X. C. means Extra Coated tin plate. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
Coke. a. 


I inch opening $8.75 $9.10 per M. 


Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand: 
2 7-16, $1.40. 


1% or 1% inch, 75¢.; 2 1-16, $1.10; 


WHEELING CAN CO. 


Coke. xX. C. 

No. 1 Cans, 1% inch opemning...............c00sc000- $ 8.75 $ 9.10 per M. 


Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand, 1% inch, 75c; 2 1-16 inch, $1.10; 
2 7-16 inch, $1.40. 


(CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


Coke 
We. Came, 256 8.75 9.10 per M. 


Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand: 1% inch or 1 3-8 inch, 75c; 2 1-16 
inch, $1.10; 2 7-16 inch, $1.40. 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


10 21-16 ‘ ' 


Prices of Solde1 Hemmed Gaps, 1% inch, 75c; 2 1-16, $1.10: 2 7-16, $1.40. 


THE BOYLE CAN CO. 


vile — Solder Hemmed Caps, 1% inch, 75c.; 2 1-16, $1.10; 2 7-16, i 40. 


SANITARY CANS. 


SANITARY CAN CO. 


DIFFERENTIAL FOR 


PLAIN ENAMELED SPECIAL, PLATES. 


$10.75 $13.75 $ .40 
14.75 18.25 .60 
Terms: f.o. b. Fairport, N. Y., a ind., Bridgeton, N. J. 


TIN PLATES. F. 0. B. MILL. 


I C., 14x20, 107 Ibs. Bessemer Steel......... 3.75 
I C,, 14x20, 100 lbs. Bessemer Steel......... 
I C., 22x27, 90 lbs. Bessemer Steel...... 
IC, 19%x27, 95 lbs. Bessemer Steel... 
PIG TIN. 
storotoms 1 to 4 toms 
PIG LEAD 
SOLDER 
Drop amd 4x% gxIo 8x 10 
17 16 15 
STANDARD SIZES OF CANS. 

DIAMETER. H&IGE 
2 11/16 in. 4 ia, 
3% ia. in 


77 
| 


THE TRADE. 


CANNING FACTORIES BUILT COMPLETE 


Low Prices and Liberal 


STILES-MORSE 


Terms to Purchasers SELLERS AND BUILDERS 


HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING 
MACHINERY 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


103 PARK AVENUE 


CORNER 4ist STREET 


NEW YORK 


8 Old street number, 67 W. Washington St., CHICAGO : 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory New street number, 562 Washington Boulevard 


Write for Particulars 


PAT AMS No.2 AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


F you know of any other house that makes a better 

— Double Seamer than the Ams Machine Co., we would 
like to get in touch with that house. This sounds almost 
like a challenge. It isn’t; we only want to congratulate 
that house. 

We congratulate ourselves because we believe we have 
the best Double Seamers in the world, at prices that will 
make a purchaser feel good. A machine that will produce 
more work for less money. Isn’t this what we are all 
looking for? You’re not throwing money away. You 
want every dollar to count. We’re in business for re- 
orders. We don’t want to sell one machine and never 
again hear from you. We want you to stay by us and 


stand upforus.s STAND PAT! 


NEW SEAM SANITARY CAN 


Are you using AMS’ NEW SEAM 
SANITARY CAN? It’s the best 
that there is to be had. We cannot say 
more, yet much may be said of its merits. 
SEALED without heat, SOLDER or 
objectionable Fluxes. 


NO HOLES NO CAPS ENTIRE TOP OPEN 
European Office 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK CITY WE MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDI-Y MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


BANNON BUILDING, St. PAuL AND BALTIMORE STs. 


President, JoHN S. Grss, Jr. 
Vice-President, Treasurer, 


ALBERT T. MYER LEANDER LANGRALL 
Secretary, W. F. ASSAU. 
Executive Committee : 
Gko. T. PHILLIPS C.. WHITE H. S. OREM 


Arbitration Comm.ttee : 
H. A. WAIDNER 
Wm. GRECHT 


E. C. WHITE 
B. HAMBURGER C. J. SCHENKEL, 
Committee on Commerce : 
JoHN SCHALL, 
Louis GREBB, 


Rurvs M., Grsss. 
W. E. ROBINSON Cuas, J. BROOKS 
Committee on Legislation : 


Gro. T. PHILLIPS, L. L. LOrp, 


F, A. ToRSCH, W. L. SHAW H. P. STRASBAUGH, 
Hospitality Committee: 
T. J. MEEHAN, E. H. MILLER H. W. KREBBS. 


Counsel, JoHN C. ROSE. Chemist, CHARLES GLASER. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT OPINIONS 
EDWARD S. DOVALL, jr. 
Attorney-al-Law and Solicitor of Patents 
LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY, 
2501 to 2515 Boston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Packing Boxes. 


Made up or in Shooks, Cargo or Carload. 


J. D. Blakemore Sam W. Booksh. Jr 


J. D. BLAKEMORE & COMPANY, 
Canned Goods Brokers 


508 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 


Cc. W. BAKER W. E. MORGAN 


BAKER & MORGAN 
Canned Goods Brokers 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 
CORN AND TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


TIN STRIPS AND CIRCLES 


BOUGHT BY 


AMMIDON & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


31 South Frederick St., 


ESTABLISHED STANDARDS. 


All Goods to Comply With National Pure 


Food Laws. 
TOMATO Standards, as adopted by the Indiana Canners’ Asso, 


Weights as here given are the minimum. Contents 
of can drained on ¥%-inch wire mesh flat screen for 
two minutes. 98 per cent of shipment to comply with 
stipulations. 5 per cent of shipment considered fair 
average for testing. 

No. 3 Standard—Gross wt. 37 oz. and 19 oz. of average ripe 
tomatoes; not necessarily all red. 
No. 3 Extra Standard—Gross wt. 38 oz. and 20 oz. of well 
selected, ripe tomatoes. 
No. 3 Fancy—Gross wt. 38 oz. and 20 oz. of hand-packed, whole, 
ripe tomatoes. 


No. 2 Standard--Gross wt. 23 oz. and 12 oz. average ripe toma- 


toes; not necessarily all red. 
No. 10 Standard—Gross wt. 118 oz. and 64 0z. average ripe 
tomatoes; not necessarily all red. 
*Tri-State has only the Standard, no Fancy or Extra. 


CORN Standards, as adopted by Ohio Canners’ Asso. 
ce ae Indiana ce 
Fancy—Cans to be well filled; minimum gross wt. 23 0z.; abso- 
lutely young and tender stock; natural color; medium, 
moist and »ractically free from silk, cob and husk. 
Standard—Cans wei! filled; minimum wt. 23 oz. gross; stock 
reasonably tender; free from hard particles; natural 
color. 
Indiana has only the Standard, no Fancy; and says ‘‘packed 
medium moist’’ instead of ‘‘free from hard particles.’’ 


PEA Standards, as adopted by Ohio Canners’ Asso. 

oe ae ae oe Indiana 

Fancy— Well filled cans; peas covered with clear liquor; uniform 

size, good flavor and absolutely tender. 

Extra Standard—Well filled cans; peas covered with clear 
liquor; uniform size; good appearance; reason- 
ably tender. 

Standard—Cans fairly well filled; peas may be slightly hard; 

fair liquor, may be slightly cloudy, but not thick; 
size fairly uniform. 


Grading for size—Petis Pois or size No. 1...... Seive 18-64ths 
Extra sifted or ‘‘ No, 2...... ‘* 20-64ths 
Sifted or ‘* 22-64ths 
June or ‘* 24-64ths 
Marrowfat or ‘‘ No. 5...... ‘* 26-64ths 


KRAUT Standard, as adopted by National Kraut Packers’ Asso. 
‘* Indiana Canners’ Asso.* 

Ohio Canners’ 

No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. of can 39 oz. and 24 oz. of 
well cured kraut; reasonably dry. %-inch 
wire mesh used for draining. 

*This Association says, 4-inch screen and ‘‘reasonably 
long cut.’’ 


PUMPKIN Standard, as adopted by Indiana Canners’ Asso. 

No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. 36 oz. and 31 oz. medium 
solid packed pumpkin; not over 1 inch from 
top of can. 

No. 3 Extra—Same as above, except 34-inch from top of can; 

solid pack. 


LYE HOMINY Standards, as adopted by Indiana Canners’ Asso. 
No. 3 Standard—Minimum gross wt. 39 oz. and 18 oz. hominy 
after draining; can filled to one inch of top 
when drained. Prepared from medium sized 
white corn, and to contain not more than 
5 per cent of black tips. 
No. 3 Fancy—Minimum wt. after draining, 22 0z.; contents 
¥%4-inch from top of can; 2 per cent black tips; pre- 
pared from selected white corn. 


CONDENSED MILK Standard—Law as passed by U.S. Govern- 

ment. Alsothe State of Illinois. 

Law provides that condensed and evaporated milk shall 

contain not less than 28 per cent of milk solids and 7.7 ner 2x1 
of milk fat. 7 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Continental Can Co. 


BIRECTORS 


T G CRANWELL, PREST 

A W. NORTON, VICE-PREST 

F. P. ASSMANN, SEc. 4 TREAS 
J C. TALIAFERRO 

8 H. LARKIN. 


E. C. SHRINER, 
Sales Agent for Baltimore District. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE. 


We beg to thank our many friends for the valued patronage 


they have given us during the season of 1,09. In spite of the fact 


that the packing of many important articles was restricted, owing to 


unfavorable crop conditions, we have sold and delivered a great many 


more cans this year than we have ever done in any one year since 


we have been in business. No greater testimonial uf the general 


appreciation by the packers of the high quality of our products could 


be shown. 


In addition to our regular output of packers’ cans and solder 


hemmed caps, we have developed the best open top or “Sanitary” 


can, and the best closing machine in the country. Our open top cans 


and our closing machines are in a class all by themselves. We have 


shipped a number of millions of these open top cans this year and we 


beg to advise our friends that for the year r91u we will have a new 


up-to-date open top or “Sanitary” can factory devoted exciusively to 


the manufacture of this style of can. 


Again thanking our many friends for their continued patron- 


age and looking forward to the season of 1910 as being a prosperous 


one for the canned goods trade generally, we beg to remain with best 


wishes for your prosperity 


Yours very truly, 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


Tuos. G. CRANWELL, 


President. 


FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE 
wALTIMORE 
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